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rps book appears before the world under the double disadvan- 
tage of lofty pretensions and a questionable sliape ; and the 
editor of the French edition has excited a natural a against 
it by most injudiciously exaggerating its pretensions, and attempt- 
ing to deceive the public with respect to the real character of the 
author. According to him, Ali Bey the Abbassi is the son of 
Othman Bey, a prince of the family of the Abbassides,—and this 
fiction is supported throughout the preface as well as the work. 
The English publishers have acted more discreetly: they acknow- 
jedge that the traveller has assumed a fictitious character; but 
that he actually has travelled in that character they prove by the 
most undoubted testimony. In reality, whatever his motives for 
continuing this disguise may be, his real history is so well known 
that any attempt to conceal it becomes ridiculous. The person 
who calls himself Ali Bey is a Spaniard, who, with the knowledge 
and under the sanction of his government, was qualified to travel 
as a Mahommedan, by submitting to the initiatory rite of that reli- 
ion. It would indeed be curious if this Spaniard was one of 
oorish race, whose family, amid the idolatrous superstition to 
which they had been compelled to conform, had retained in their 
hearts an attachment to the creed of Islamism and the Arabian false 
Prophet ; and perhaps, if the traveller were to trust himself within 
reach of the Inquisition now that its claws are grown again, he 
might be exposed to some unpleasant interrogations upon the: sub- 
ject. But Ali Bey, however he affects to support the part of a 
Seamaliint has attended with no more sincerity at mosque thaa 
at mass. Ali Bey, says his French editor and friend, s'est vu forcé 
de se laisser quelquefois entrainer par le torrent des préjugés; un 
musulman doit toujours écrire conime musuiman. Mais, malgré 
ce léger désavantage, l'on apperceit sowvent au milieu des circon- 
stances les plus délicates, des traits et des coups de pinceau qui lais- 
sent entrevoir la véritable phisionomie du musulman philosophe. 
The reader need not be told what the word philosophe unplies in 
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modern French. Let not this be understood as insinuating an un- 
charitable and intolerant condemnation of the individual: it is one 
fatal effect of the Romish superstition wherever it is dominant, that 
no alternative is left between gross credulity and utter unbelief; 
and the man is to be pitied rather than blamed who, turning with 
indignation from the worship of the Wafer, of St. Dominic, and 
the whole rabble of saints-errant, loses sight of the great and awful 
truths with which so many audacious falsehoods have been incor- 
ted. 
Our ‘Spanish adventurer, well provided with credentials and 
money, sailed from Tarifa in June, 1803, and landed at Tangiers, 
where he was received with all the respect due to his assumed rank. 
Ali Bey had learnt the Turkish ritual and was equipped in the 
Turkish fashion,—it was necessary to change both ;—his head was 
shaved, as he'tells us, with an unmerciful hand, and only a small tuft 
of hair, in the Morocco cut, left at the crown; his stockings and 
light Turkish slippers were laid aside—he went bare | in huge 
heavy slippers, and wrapt himself in the Moorish Hhaik. No 
suspicion was entertained of his story, the point of his circum- 
cision having been ascertained by frequent inquiry from his ser- 
vants and himself ;—without this mark he conceives it impossible 
that any Christian can travel safely as a Mahommedan in Mahom- 
medan countries. A house was assigned him which was white- 
washed for his reception, and all the floors covered with a bed of 
plaster two or three inches thick ; he took possession of it before 
the plaster was dry, thanked them for the pains they had thus 
taken in embellishing it, and says he could not help admiring the 
rare simplicity of manners of a people who content themselves with 
such humble dwellings. The houses seldom exceed eight feet in 
height; a man of ordinary stature may reach the top as he stands in 
the street ; the roofs are all flat and covered with plaster ;—some of 
the houses have a few windows not above a foot square, others 
have loop-holes an inch or two wide and a foot high,—others re- 
ceive their light and air from the door of a gallery. Seen from the 
sea-side the city presents an imposing appearance, but as soon as 
we appreach the inside the illusion ceases, and we find ourselves 
surrounded with every thing that characterizes the most disgusti 
wretchedness. Thus the traveller expresses himself; a Spaniard 
in Barbary feeling like an Englishman in Spain. 

Neither a Portugueze nor an Englishman can look back with 
enaiety upon the history of Tangiers. It was the second city 
which the Portugueze attacked in Africa;—while they lay before 
the walls they were themselves besieged in their camp by a far su- 
Perior force, and the army only obtained leave to embark by en- 
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ing to deliver up Ceuta, their former west, and leaving the 

fante Dom Fernando, the King’s rothen as an for 
the performance of these disgraceful terms. The terms were not 
fulfilled, and Fernando died at Fez after six years of miserable 
captivity. His body was hung by the heels over the walls for a 
spectacle to the Moors, and afterwards suspended in a coffin in the 
same place. This disastrous expedition was in 1437. In 1464, a 
second Fernando, brother in like manner to the reigning monarch, 
attempted to take the city by surprize in a night-attack, and m 
of the bravest fidalgos perished in this rash enterprize. There 
a proud spirit, like that of the old Romans, in the Portugueze of 
that age;—that which might have dismayed another nation, or 
cooled, at least, the ardour of conquest, served only to exasperate 
them. Affonso V. prepared a greater effort,—he cnpssed sea 
again, took Arzilla by storm, and concluded a truce for twenty 
years with a sheik by name Muley who commanded in those pro- 
vinces. This truce secured the Portugueze in their former con- 
quests, and left them at liberty to attack Tangiers, which was 
not within Muley’s government. The Tangerines, deprived of 
his support, felt their own weakness, and they dreaded the v 
ance of a people who were not less vindictive than themselves. 
abandoned the city, and Affonso entered it without opposition on 
the 28th August, 147i. His vengeance had been disappointed by 
the timely flight of the inhabitants, but the honour and the piety 
of the nation were satisfied by obtaining the bones of Fernando in 
exchange for some royal prisoners taken at Arzilla. The remains 
thus rescued from captivity and sanctified by pose 
deposited with those of his brethren in the church of Batalha ;— 
one of these brethren was that prince Henry, so generally known 
as the t promoter of maritime discovery,—another was the 
Infante a Pedro, to whom equal merit pry is due upon 
same account, and far ter upon every other ;—the third is less 
known in the history of om , but stands deservedly conspicuous 
in the annals of his country. The tombs of these four brethren 
were, both in design and execution, worthy of the beautiful church 

in which they were placed.—What they-were may be seen in Mr. 
_ Maurphy’s views of that maguificent structure; and they were in per- 
fect preservation, fresh as when the chissel had left them, till the 
French under Massena destroyed them, took out the bodies, and. 
strewed the bones about the floor! 

Affonso assumed or admitted the name of Africano for these 
victories ;—he resembled Scipio in nothing else :—but there was a 
time when the conquests of the Portugueze in North Africa 
seemed to justify the appellation, and to afford a fair hope that 
European civilization would he extended to these barbarous coun- 
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tries. The greater of the present empire’of Morocco paid 
tribute to that city itself sometimes trembled 
it was announced that the Portugueze horsemen were in sight. ‘A 
considerable revenue was derived from these conquests; but in the 
succeeding reign it became apparent that the projects of this en- 
terprizing sails were beyond their strength, and that their popu- 
lation could not at the same time support a dominion in India and 
in ‘Africa; Joam III. naturally preferred his oriental to his Bar- 
possessions, but the preference was unfortunate. No Eu- 
n power would have contested that country with him,—it was 
at his own doors, serving at once as a school of war, and a wide 
field where the Portugueze might have gone on for generations con- 
quering and_to conquer. India, on the other hand, was already 
contested ; Castille was intruding ; France perpetually threatening 
to intrude, and pirating against the homeward boand fleets: it 
might also have been foreseen, that the strongest maritime power 
in Europe must eventually command the coasts of India, and that 
Por could not continue to be that power. Tangiers was 
among the few places which were retained; and, unlike Ceuta, Tan- 
giers followed the revolution which restored the Braganza family 
to their rights. ‘The Conde da Ericeyra, Don Fernando de Me- 
nezes, had been governor for some years, and had well supported 
the honour of his country and of his race in his wars against Gai- 
lan, when by a secret arrangement between the courts of Lisbon 
and London, it was determined that this city should be ceded to 
land as a of the Infanta Catherina’s dowry on her marriage 
ith Charles IT. When the Count received secret orders to de- 
liver up the city in sane A the agreement, he wrote to 
the Queen Regent entreating her to spare him the grief which he 
must feel at seeing a nation which, though in alliance with Portu- 
gal, was poene on: da of a different religion, take possession of a 
city in which the Catholic faith had flourished for two centuries, 
and of which the Menezes of his family had been the first con- 
querors and the constant defenders. The Queen offered him a 
marquisate if he would perform the service which she required, 
and intimated her displeasure if he persisted in his wish to resign 
the government;—but, with a feeling to which every Englishman - 
begui e hours of his leisure,—perhaps of his disgrace,—in 
writing a history of the city. The S pcr of Coats, he says, 
persuaded the Portugueze not to abandon to heretics a place which 
they had so long and so bravely defended as a bulwark of the faith ; 
the English, they said, would not be able to maintain it, and would 
sell it to the Moors if they could make a good bargain; the Spa- 
“nish governor evert offered to take possession of it in the Pope’s 
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name, and to pledge himself that the. King of Spain would under- 
take to defend it for his Holiness. ese yepresentations were of 
course disregarded. - The inhabitants, with. 4s little regard to pri- 
vate feeling and dividual interests as had been shewn to national 
honour in this transaction, were compelled to evacuate the city 
and retire to Portugal; and the English took possession of Tan- 
giers, believing, as the Earl of Sandwich used to say, that if it 
could be walled and fortified with brass, it would repay the charge. 
The ill consequences ensued which might be expected from such 
a beginning; the new settlers, to make room for whom the 
inhabitants had been turned out of house and home, were a rabble 
of needy and greedy adventurers; and governors, soldiers, and set- 
tlers were entirely ignorant of the manners, language, and mode of 
warfare of the people with whom they were to deal., Gailan ob- 
tained victories which, says Menezes, he would never have won 
over the industry and valour of Portugueze generals;—our own 
writers, indeed, acknowledge that the Portugueze seldom en- 
countered the Moors but they defeated them, and that our men 
were ‘ sadly massacred through the unadvisedness of the com- 
manders and the disorder of troops.’ After a great waste of 
blood and of treasure, it was determined, in 1685, that Tangiers 
should be abandoned: the Portugueze ambassador was instructed 
to request that it might be restored to his Crown, promising, that 
in that case the port should always be open to the English, and 
potating out the evil consequences of suffering it to be occupied 
y the piratical powers. Charles would have assented to this rea- 
sonable request; but bis brother the Duke of York objected, say- 
ing, it was not for the honour of England to give up to Portugal a 
place which she herself did not think it convenient longer to de- 
fend ; it was for her honour to dismantle it, and Portugal or Spai 
might then occupy it as they pleased. The fortifications therefore, 
and the mole, on which such great sums had been expended, were 
blown up,—but the Moors instantly occupied the ruins,—and their 
first act was to dig up the bones of the ey acs knights who 
had so long been the terror and scourge of their nation. In a 
well written, discourse concerning Tangiers, printed a few years be- 
fore the place was thus abandoned, it is observed, that with wise 
measures this possession might not only maintain itself, but yield a 
considerable revenue to the crown of England; that the pirates 
might be effectually curbed from thence, and that it might be ren- 
dered a dreadful city to the Moors, Spaniards, Turks, and French. 
The advantages which might have been derived from retaining it, 
are given us by Gibraltar ; but the possibility of that important 
acquisition could not at that time have been coutemplated, and the 
British statesmen who occupied so commanding a position as Tan- 
if 
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giers, were of more capacious minds and comprehensive views than 
their successors by whom it was abandoned. 

Ali, the Spamard, tells us, that though the bay is somewhat 
exposed to easterly winds, a valuable port might be made there 
with little expense. The river, however, is so choaked with sand 
that, as we learn from Lempriere, it is many years since the Em- 
peror’s large ships could winter there, as they were used to do : and 
in this manner most of the rivers in Morocco, which were formerly 
pine have become no longer capable of navigation. The 

ritime force of Morocco has thus been destroyed by causes 
which would be remediable under an enlightened government. 
The armies are irregular and barbarous, as incapable of resisti 
a European force in the field, as a European force would be o 
maintaining its ground against their/desultory and incessant war- 
fare. They are excellent but cruel horsemen ; and their horses, 
having been trained to travel all day and feed only at night, and 
accustomed to endure the heat and the rain without shelter, are 
much better fitted for military service than animals used to the 
full feed and hot stables of Europe. Contrary to the received 
opinion, Ali Bey observes, that the white or ash-coloured horses 
are the strongest; as these are the most numerous also it is per- 
haps the original colour of the species. 

Justice is administered at Tangiers with humorous impartiality 
to both parties, for they are beaten out of the hall by the soldiers 
as soon as sentence is pronounced. The governor is the judge, 
and decides according to his own sense of right and wrong, with 
nothing to direct him but the precepts of the Koran. It is better 
perhaps that there should be too little law than too much: and we 
might find something to imitate as well as admire in the summary 

eedings of a Mahommedan judge. Cases sometimes occur 
mn England wherein a longer imprisonment precedes the trial than 
would be adjudged as a punishment for the offence :—a pie-poudre 
court for minor delinquencies might remedy this injustice, and 
prevent many of those petty crimes which it is now too expensive 
or too troublesome to bring before a judge, but which lead the 
re on from step to step to the last stages of guilt. 

‘'The couscoussou, which is the principal food of the Moors, and 
which they believe was invented by Mahommed when he lay awake 
one night with an empty stomach, is only a different form of 
maccaroni: Ali Bey regards it as the best possible food for the 
— Fingers are used instead of knife and fork, because the 

rophet used no other knife and fork than his fingers. ‘Tea, having 
been introduced at Court as from the English, has made 
jts way rapidly into general use. In Lempriere’s time it was 
‘very expensive and scarce, and consequently only the = and 
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luxurious afforded it. At present, the lowest ranks of society in- 
dulge in it; and the Spanish traveller tells us, that more tea is 
drunk, in proportion, in Morocco than even in England. They put 
sugar into the tea-pot, and take it very strong, seldom using milk : 
the manner of preparing it in Lempriere’s time was with tansey 
and miut, both herbs of so powerful a taste that the tea must have 
been added for its supposed medicinal effects, not for any flavour 
which could possibly have survived through such an admixture. 
In Tibet it is taken rather as a gruel than an infusion, the lea 
being boiled with water, flour, butter and salt, and the w 
mixed together. Morocco is supplied with this important article 
of increasing consumption from England, by way of Gibraltar, 
Their sugar also is derived from the same market. 

The Jews at Tangiers are not confined to a particular part of 
the town, but live intermingled with the other inhabitants—a pri- 
vilege which they enjoy in no other part of the Mahommedan 
world. This privilege, however, such as it is, tends to increase 
the misery and danger of their situation; for where they live se 
rately, they are not exposed to any incidental insults and injuries, 


as long as they remain within their own district,—a Jewry being © 


almost as safe from the intrusion of a good Mussulman as a pig- 
sty; where they liable to and jostle in the street, 

uarrels are perpetually arising, and the judge never decides in 
) mas of the Jew. is shocking partiality begins from the 
cradle. Ali Bey says, that a Mussulman child will insult and 
strike a Jew, who, whatever be his age and infirmities, dares not 
defend himself, and is not allowed to complain : he has seen the 
Mahommedan children amuse themselves with beating the little 
sons of the Synagogue. An odd use is made of the Jews in this 
country: after a long drought, when the Mussulmen have prayed 
for a change of weather without effect, they turn them out of the 
town, and order them not to return without rain; believing that 
God will grant their petition to be rid of their foul breath and 
unsavoury odour. Lancelot Addison notices another odd opinion 
which the Barbary Moors, in his time, entertained—that the Jews 
were an anomalous issue, and not, like other men, descended from 
Adam, but that the end for which they were created was to serve 
the Mussulmen. They are obliged to wear a particular dress, every 
part of which, except the shirt, is black. In some towns they must 
walk bare-foot, and every where take off their shoes when passing 
before a mosque, or the house of any Mussulman of distinction. 
When they meet a Moor of high rank, they must hastily turn 
away to a certain distance on the left of the road, leave their san- 
dals on the ground several paces off, bend the body forward, and 
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in that humiliating posture remain till he has passed far onward. 
The casts of India have grown out of conquest and priestcraft ; 
here a degradation hardly less shocking is effected by pride and 

superstition. They revenge themselves by cheating their oppres- 

sors; butin the end, either the government or some powerful indi- 

vidual seizes their accumulated gains. The Jewesses are much 

handsomer than the Moorish women, who are generally of a white 

marbly complexion, partly from their sedentary life, partly be-~ 
cause when they stir abroad the winds of heaven are never allowed 

diisit their cheeks. The Jewesses, on the contrary, have a bril- 

liant red and white, and frequently become the mistresses of the 

Moors—connections which sometimes contribute to diminish the 

hostile feeling toward this persecuted race. 

Speaking of the measures in Morocco, Ali Bey talks af the 
elbow instead of the cubit. The English translator has removed 
another singularity which occurs in the French edition, where the 
days of the week as they occur in the journal are designated by 
the planetary signs. Spanish coins are current, and more than all 
others the peso duro, a coin so universally diffused, that we have 
heard it said a man may now sail round the world, buy pork 
wherever the ship touches, and pay for it in dollars. While Ali 
Bey remained at Tangiers, he attracted much attention by his as~ 
sumed rank, his wealth, his liberality and his philosophical instru- 
ments, and more especially by predicting an eclipse of the sun, and 
tracing the figure as it would be seen in its greatest darkness. 
When he had resided there more than three months, the Emperor, 
or rather the Sultan, Muley Soliman, arrived, to whom he made 
his presents and was introduced. His reception was in a high de- 
- gracious; the Sultan praised God for having caused him to 

ve the country of the infidels, tted that such a man should 
so long have deferred his visit to Morocco, and expressed his satis- 
faction that he should have preferred his empire to Algiers, Tunis, 
or Tripoli. The Sultan made tea for him, admired his astrono- 
mical instruments, went into his camera obscura, made him elec- 
trify his attendants and partook the shock himself, and taught him 
in what pattern to cut his whiskers. Ali Bey even supposes that he 
had an intention of cutting them with bis own imperial hands. In 
the evening, one of the Sultan’s servants brought a present to this 

istingui stranger, kneeling as he laid it before him: the pre- 
sent was covered with a cloth of silver and gold. He uncovered 
it with eager curiosity, and found two black loaves—a sight which 
disconcerted him, till the bye-standers wished him joy as being now 
the brother of the Sultan. It was settled that he should follow the 
Court to Mequinez. His friends the Kadi and Fakihs said prayers 
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with him; they traced mysterious characters on the wall with. the 
thumb of his right hand, thus to obtain for him a pleasant journey 
and a safe return, and the principal saints testified their respect to 
this accomplished Mahommedan by a formal visit. Thus fortified 
with benedictions he departed at the head of a caravan, consisting 
of seventeen men, thirty beasts and an escort of four soldiers. 
Crossing a branch of the Tetuan mountains, he ‘ perceived at a 
great distance two fleets of men of war, consisting of forty ships 
at least.’ It was on the 26th October, 1803: the French editor 
informs us, in a note, that ‘ this was the fleet engaged in the battle 
of Trafalgar,’ and the English editor has not saullioned that the bat” 
tle of Trafalgar was in the year 1805. He remained at Mequinez 
enly a few days, and proceeded to pass the winter at Fez. 

The population of Fez was computed at 100,000, the last 
plague being supposed to have carried off half the inhabitants. 
There is something very striking in the mixture of splendour and 
ruin which this celebrated city presents. The streets are so nar- 
row that two horsemen can with difficulty ride abreast; and they 
are darkened by the great height of the houses, by projections from 
the first floors, by a sort of galleries which connect the upper parts 
of the houses, and by high walls, raised as if to support the houses, 
at certain distances, from one side of the street to the other, and 
having arched passages which are shut at night. No filth is suffered 
to remain in the streets, but they are not paved, and in rainy 
weather they are knee-deep in mud. The houses are in a state of 
decay: the lime is bad and the mortar ill-worked; the walls 
therefore give way under the heavy load of stamped earth with 
which the flat roofs are covered, to the thickness of a foot. Under 
this pressure they bulge or crack, or are forced out of the perpen- 
dicular. Many are propped up, almost all without windows, and 
what few windows there are, are not larger than a common sheet 
of paper, placed very high, and generally either shut or covered 
with blinds. Such is the appearance of the Holy City, so called 
because Mahonmmed is erroneously affirmed to have sanctified it 
by residing there. Behind these ruimous walls the houses are 
built each round a court-yard, which is surrounded above and 
below with a colonnade or gallery—something in the manner of a 
large inn in London. In the better houses, the cielings, doors 
and arcades are decorated with arabesques in relief, painted with 
various colours, and sometimes covered with gold and silver ; the 
floors are of Dutch tiles, or of different coloured marbles, so ar- 
ranged as to form designs. Leo Africanus affirms, that the 
mosques and other religious edifices were nearly 700 in number, 
of which 500 were magnificent buildings. At present they do not 
exceed 200, and the Caroubin, or Carrauven, which is the most 

celebrated, 
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celebrated, appeared mean to Ali Bey after the Cathedral at Cor- 
doba. This traveller says nothing of the nine hundred lamps which 
were wont to burn every night in the temple, nor of great 
lustre containing an hundred and fifty, made from the bells which 
the kings of Fez had conquered from Christian churches. He 
inquired for the complete manuscript of Livy, which has been said 
to exist in the library of this mosque, but his researches were vain, 
and he was afraid to discover much earnestness upon the subject, 
lest he should render himself suspected. The state in which he 
found the books was such, that if any such manuscript existed it 

probably mouldered away, or been devoured by the rats. 
The Caroubm is remarkable for having a place where women may 
attend the public prayers, being the only place of worship in the 

' Mahommedan world where a station is allowed them. - 

As the inhabitants of the surrounding country are a wandering 
race, who have neither shops nor work-places of their own, they 
repair to Fez for every thing, and the city resembles a continual 
fair, so numerous are its shops and so great the multitudes who 
resort to jt. Its markets may be compared to those in Europe for 
abundance. But Fez is celebrated also as the Benares or Oxford 
of the African Mahommedans. ‘To form an idea of their manuer 
of instruction, Ali Bey tells us, we must imagine a man sitting 
cross-legged on the ground and singing in a lamentable tone, or 
uttering frightful cries, while fifteen or twenty youths sit in a circle 
round him, with their books or writing tables in their hands, and 
in complete discordance repeat his cries and songs. All their 
studies are confined to the Koran and its commentators, and so 
much grammar and logic as are necessary to understand what is 
intelligible im them. ey have Euclid, in great folio volumes, 
which are neither read nor copied, except about a dozen pages. 

“Their cosmography is taken from Ptolemy; they study no geogra- 
phy, and their astronomy is confined to calculating the time by the 
sun with clumsy astrolabes. A few miserable adepts sometimes 
deceive themselves and others by pursuing alchemy. © Anatomy is 
proscribed by their religious notions: medicine, as a science, is 
unknown, it is an empirical art mixed with superstition and cruelty. 
Their laws prohibit pictures and graven images, and music is left 
entirely to women and to the lowest class of the people. The 
language is in a state of extreme degradation, notwithstanding the 
advantages which the Koran has given it: they have no printing 
office ; and Ali Bey says, the great imperfection of their writing 
arises from this cause, that they frequently confound the letters 
with the dots and accents, so that is Sateen very often that the 
inhabitants do not understand each other. It is difficult, however, 
to conceive in what manner bad writing can corrupt the oral lane 
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guage. This imperfection in the language and in writing forces, 
he says, the inhabitants to read it as if singing; ‘ it makes them 
confound the meaning of the phrases, which, besides, are not dis- 
tinguished by any orthographical punctuation, but only by quiver- 
ings and cadences, which give the reader the time necessary for 
him to cemprehend the meaning of the writing, which he would 
not be able to do if it were read to him rapidly.’ This passage 
seems not to be more incorrect in expression than in its purport. 
Where little is read except the Koran, and where the Koran is the 
book in which children are taught to read, it may reasonably be 
supposed that other books will be read in the same manner as the 
Koran ; and the chaunting of our cathedral service, or, more a 
positely still, the mode in which the Pentateuch is read in the 
Synagogue, may: shew that the intonations and quiverings and® 
cadences of the Moors are not clumsy inventions for giving them 
time to comprehend what they read. The number of scholars at 
this ‘ Athens of Africa’ is generally about two thousand. 

Ali Bey seems not to have accommodated himself easily to the 
habits of the Moors, thought it cost him so little ta adopt their 
religion. He could never accustom himself to drink sour milk, aud 
he never ventured to try the effect of a narcotic plant called kif 
the properties of which a philosophical traveller should certainly 
have endeavoured to investigate. Some persons smoke the leaves 
instead of tobacco ; but the usual mode of preparing it is to boil it 
during twelve hours in an earthen pot with a deal of butter, 
and afterwards strain the butter, which they either mix with sweet- 
meats, or use it to season their food, or swallow it in pills. In 
either form its effect is said to be certain; and its merit 1s, that it 
does not intoxicate, but raises the spirits and fills the imagination 
with agreeable fancies. Such a drug might possibly possess the 
beneficial, without the deleterious, properties of opium,—and cer- 
tainly Ali Bey, by the qualification to which he submitted, had 
authorized the public to expect that he would be indefatigable in 
his researches, and bolder in adventure than all his predecessors. 
If it was not required that he should drink up Esil or eat a croco- 
dile, it was at least to be hoped that he would penetrate to Tom- 
buctoo, and bring home the secret of the Psylli; much more, that 
the philosophizing Mussulman should accurately investigate every 
thing within his reach, the knowledge of which might possibly be 
in any way beneficial to mankind. 

In this part of his narrative, Ali Bey thinks it oma iy even 
yas to give a history of the great man Mouhhammed.’ _Pri- 
deaux has written the life of Mahommed, with a virulent and indis- 


criminating spirit. Gagnier has collected with commendable 
fidelity the facts and fables of the Mahommedan writers an 
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the same subject; and Boulainvilliers, with the impudence which 
characterises ignorant infidelity, produced an eulogy upon the Ara- 
bian impostor. The sketch which Ali Bey gives, has no other 
merit than its brevity—and seems to have no other purport than 
that of insinuating his own scepticism concerning the inspiration of 
a man whom he nevertheless calls a prophet. ‘Was the Kour’ann,’ 
he says; ‘ brought him by the angel of the Lord? Mussulmen say, 
Yes; others answer, No. Was it the conception of his own genius 
merely’. ‘Fhe faithful believers deny this supposition ; his enemies 
affirm it. But it is not in this work that such a question should be 
discussed.’ Certainly not, and therefore the account of Mahommed 
was neither ‘ proper nor necessary.’ The account which he has 
given. of the Mahommedan religion is in like manner short and 
“imperfect ; nor is it by any means correct. He says, that ‘it has 
no intermediate persons between God and man, known by the name 
of priests or ministers.’ What then are the scheiks, the khatibs, 
and the imams? and what were the caliphs? The Ulemahs also 
area religious body, for the civil and religious professions are united 
in Mahommedan countries, and the very title of the Mufti, or Sheikh 
Islam, as he is also called, implies his religious character. But 
Ali Bey has the hierophobia upon-him, or philosopher’s disease ; 
and because he saw too many priests in his own country, would 
fain discover none in the saving religion of the Moors. A Spa- 
niard may be forgiven for this,—better is any faith than the faith 
of St. Dominic and Philip the Second. But had he seen and 
reported things as they are, he would have acknowledged that Islam 
has been not less corrupted with monkery, and a monstrous appa- 
ratus of mythological fable, than the Christianity of Spain. 

While he was at Fez he witnessed an impressive ceremony. A 
place out of the town called El Emsalla is assigned for the Pas- 
chal prayer, where all the people meet in the morning of the first 
day of Easter before sun rise. 

* When the Sultan was at Fez at last Easter, the feast was very sump- 
tuous, and the Pashas, the Kaids, the great Sheiks, at the head of nume- 
rous corps of cavalry, flocked from all provinces of the empire, in order 
to congratulate the sovereign; most of them encamped out of the 
town. 

‘ On the spot of the Emsalla an inclosure was made, which had a 
square form ; three of its sides were surrounded with a cloth, five or six 
feet high, and about sixty feet long on each side: within there was a 
pulpit for the preacher. We were about six hundred men within this 
enclosure ; all the populace of Fez and the people from the provinces 
kept on the outside, and the whole assembly censisted of at least two 
hundred and fifty thousand souls. At the arrival of the sultan the 
prayers began. Every time that the Imaum and the Muedden accom- 
panied the movements of the rikats with the exclamation, _eeee 
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God most gréat! it was repeated: by'a great number? of Muedden, who 
were dispersed among the crowd 3 and upon this cry, two hundred and 
fifty thousand people, with their sovereign at their head, were seen 
prostrating themselves before the Deity, having all nature for their tem- 
ple. This ceremony is really imposing ; it is impossible to witness it 
without being moved. 

‘ The simplicity of this feast, the creed pronounced by an immense 
crowd, the steadiness and fervour with which it was uttered, the extent 
of the temple, and the immensity of the space which formed the super- 
ambient canopy, being the atmosphere with the animating planet of the — 
world for its illuminating centre, formed the most imposing picture of 
the homage which men united into society can efirto the Almighty.’— 
vol. i. p. 101, 102. 

The fast of Ramadan, which precedes this ceremony, is observed _ 
with such severity, that a great number of the lower classes lose 
their senses in consequence. Some are thus affected by the repeated 
prayers, and the-continual reading of the Koran; the mind being 
stimulated ‘while the bodily powers are weakened by inanition. 
The cryers from the minaret make ‘ a horrible and dismal noise’ 
with trumpets, at various hours of the day and night; and before 
dawn men from the mosques run through the streets striking furi- 
ously at the doors of the houses with heavy clubs, that the inhabi- 
tants may rise and take some refreshment before the day break shall 
‘render it unlawful. Ali Bey assures us that the importance of dis- 
covering the new moon with which these months begin, has in a 
remarkable degree quickened the sight of the Mahommedans, and 
that they very often shewed him the spot where they saw it, when 
he could distinguish nothing, till by looking through bis telesco 
he discovered that they were not mistaken. There is a rich heteied 
at Fez, where great part of the funds have been bequeathed for the 
poper of assisting and nursing sick cranes and storks, and of 

urying them when dead. ‘This may arise from their belief that the 
storks are human beings in that form ; for they hold that storks are 
men from some distant islands, who at certain seasons of the year 
assume the shape of these birds that they may visit Barbary, and 
return at a certain time to their own country, where they resume 
their human form. Upon this fable the German Muszus has 
framed one of his tales,—borrowing it perhaps from one of the 
stories in Mr. Scott’s Supplement to the Arabian Nights. Where 
such a notion prevails, it would of course be considered criminal to 
kill one of these birds, and an act of piety to relieve them and bury 
their remains. But it is not impossible that the practice may ori- 
ginally have been derived from Egypt. west ail 

Ali Bey was in high favour iy Morocco being a country 
where the heat of the sun is excessive, shade is considered ag too 
great a luxury for a subject, and the emperor suffers none but his 
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sons and brothers to use an umbrella; but Ali Bey had the high 
honour of being permitted to use one. A design was entertained 
of making him hold daily conference with the doctors, regulate the 
clocks, and give the hours for the canonical prayers; he resented 
this as an injury, and found, as Bruce, a more adventurous traveller, 
had done ina more barbarous country, that in such countries 
strangers are estimated according to their pretensions, and that the 
way to obtain respect is to demand it. Prince Muley Abdsulem 
was one of his friends,—he calls him illustrious and respectable,— 
but the justice of these epithets will not be acknowledged by those 
who remember howprlely this prince behaved to Lempriere. His 
conduct may possibly have brought with it its due punishment, for 
Muley Abdsulem has had no second Euro surgeon to attend 
. him, and the disease, in the cure of aie enaeties had made 
such progress, has since terminated in total blindness. With all 
advantages.of court favour, and the best society of ‘ the Athens of 
Africa,’ Ali: Bey sometimes found the hours hang heavily in their 
course. During three days which he spent on a party of pleasure 
with Hadj Edris (a descendant from the founder of Fez) at one of 
his country seats, they knew not how to get rid of their time. 
Drinking was forbidden by the law; music and dancing by the 
gravity of their characters; the guests were utterly incapable of 
conversing with: the Spaniard upon scientific subjects ; and in the 
want of correspondence, couriers, and newspapers, there was no 
news to relieve them. 

* We were reduced to the necessity of we five or six times a day 
like Heliogabali, and to fill up the remainder of our time with drinking 
tea, saying prayers, playing like children, electing amongst us pashas, 
hhaliphes and kaids charged with the command of every dinner, tea, 
collation, or walk. 

‘ The only game which offered some interest consisted of placing on a 
| \ Jarge dish about a dozen of cups upside down. The company then di- 
i 4 Ms ino two bands, and after one of them had put a ring or a piece 
of ‘coitiirtter one of the cups, the other band is to discover it in the 


first or last of the cups which they may lift up. If the ring should hap- 

* pen to. be in one of the intermediate cups, he that has lifted up the 

wrong-cup is punished with receiving from every member of the opposite 

band, some blows on his hand with a knotted handkerchief. But if the 

' xing be found in the first or last cup lifted up, the party takes the same 

» revenge, This game is, for want of a better, — enough, as it gives 
i 


rise to many curious scenes in the disputes about lifting up the cups, 
and the struggle between the weak and the strong produces some droll 
exhibitions. 

‘ Such are the amusements that occupied us for three days and two 
fhights, which we spent in the garden.’—vol. i. p. 111. 

Absorbed by the enjoyments of the mind, Ali Bey tells +e 
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had forgotten those of the body ;—a happy mind it must have been 
that could have been absorbed in its own enjoyments at Fez! A 
Massulman is thought ill of if he has no wives,—his friends remon- 
strated with him upon his state of ‘ single blessedness,—he had 
resolved not to marry till he should return from his intended pil- 
grimage to Mecca;—but this was no reason why he should not 
have concubines,—it was indecorous in a Mahommedan country 
to live without them,—he was obliged to give way, and his obliging 
friends presented him with a young negress, who, having been 
bathed, cleansed, and perfumed for some days, was attired like a 
bride, and conducted to his house. Unlike Bruce, Ali Bey 
told us, that his sable Vanessa met with no ; he could 
overcome his repugnance to thick lips, a flat nose, and the tincture 
of her skin. Towards the end of February he left Fez for Morocco, 
with his vestal concubine and his caravan. ‘The want of timber in 
this country has been remarked by all former travellers: the elder 
Addison observes, that what wood there is, is fitter to warm the 
house than to build it; but even these stunted trees are not found 
for some days journey beyond Fez; and Ali Bey notices as a con- 
sequence, that there were no birds but those which flew by in great 
flocks in their migrations. The country improved as he approached 
the coast, and bore such marks of productive powefs as to satisfy 
him that part of Europe might be supplied from thence with provi- 
sions, if pernicious institutions and an oppressive government did 
not combine to render the people wretched, and counteract the 
bounty of nature. 

At Rabat, which Chenier supposes to have been the metropolis 
of the ie are and where the existing town according to the 

nt traveller was intended for the capital of Jacob Almanzor, 

found gardens which delighted him more than any that he had 
seen in Europe. There are families here who boast of their Spa- 
nish descent, and retain their Spanish names. Soon after he arrived 
at Morocco, the sultan sent him milk from his table as a mark of 
affection, and shortly afterwards conferred upon him a more sub- 
stantial grant of some considerable estates, which, independertly of 
his own funds, enabled him to support the expenses of his rank ;—~ 
a fac simile is given of the title deed, and no European lawyer 
will question its validity; whatever opinion may be entertained of 
its worth. Of his rank, indeed, Ali Bey talks somewhat largely 
Being invited to a party of pleasure at iGeguiior, he says that he 
left all his carriages at Morocco. We had not heard of them 
before,—neither did we know that there is a carriage road from 


Tangiers to that city. But we are more inclined to apprehend a 
mistranslation than to suspect the author of any misstatement. 
Qn the way to Mogador, he saw great numbers of a wee 
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Argan (the Rhamnus Siculus, or Sideroxilus spinosus of Linneus, 
the Rhamnus Pentaphulus of Dryander, and as the present writer 
thinks, more properly, the Elaiodendron Avgan of Ratz and Wil- 
denow.) It multiplies by itself, and requires no culture ; the fruit 
affords a resinous glutin in great quantity, and oil which is proper 
for all uses; and after the oil has been expressed, there remains a 
pulp which is good food for cattle. The acquisition of this tree, 
he thinks, would be worth more in the southern parts of Euro 
than the addition of a province. The forest of these trees which 
he passed extends ten or twelve days’ journey ; as its skirts are 
within a mile of Mogador, the seeds, or the young plants might 
easily be procured.” ‘The amusements which he had been invited 
or ordered to partake consisted of horse races or sham fights,—in 
which he found as little gratification as the reader will derive from 
his graphic representation of them. After ten dull days consumed 
in these wearisome pastimes, he returned to the capital. His name 
and reputation were now preceding him; the umbrella which he 
carried made known his y privileges, and the inhabitants of all 
the neighbouring douars along the road waited to receive bim in 
ceremony ; the armed men on horseback bowed and saluted him 
with a cry of ‘ God bless the days of our lord!’—the old men and 
children repeated the same salutation, and offered him sour milk, 
which it would have been discourteous not to have tasted; and the 
women who were hidden behind the tents or rocks made them echo. 
with their shrill shouts of applause. He in return lifted up his 
hands and prayed for them, and they concluded by firing off guns 
to the praise and glory of Ali Bey the Abbassi. 
Morocco, where he now took up his abode, is much more depo- 
pulated than Fez. It is not likely that it should ever have con- 
tained 700,000 souls, as Ali Bey affirms. Leo, indeed, calls it 
amplissimum atque inaudite magnitudinis oppidum, and says that 
it is usually enumerated inter maximas totius mundi urbes; but 
Leo speaks only from the report of what it had been; and if we 
recollect when it was founded, and the history of Morocco from 
the time of its foundation, it will appear utterly incredible that the 
city should ever have contained half that number of inhabitants 
There is proof that it has not, deducible from Ali Bey’s statement, 
that the anciept walls which ‘ have survived the ravages of time 
and of man,’ include a circumference of about seven miles. We 
have towns in England of this circumference: they contain fewer 
open spaces than a Mahommedan city, and in no instance does the 
pulation amount to one hundred thousand. In. its present state, 
orocco hardly contains 30,000. _It is characteristic of the deplo- 
rable insecurity in which they exist, that the houses of the principal 
persons are built so as to afford facilities for defending them; the 
entrance 
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entrance being by a lane so narrow and crowded, that a horse can 
with difficulty pass ; and four or five men can repel a multitude. 
The houses also are like forts, in case this precaution should be 
unavailing. 

Superstition, which in this traveller’s native country allies itself 
with despotism, mitigates in Morocco the evils of a tyrannical go- 
vernment, and affords the only protection against it. ‘The mosque 
of the patron saint, Sidi Belabbess, serves as an asylum for those 
who are threatened by the ruling despot ;—there they may negociate 
for a pardon, and wait safely till they obtain it, for although the 
asylum is not established by any positive law, it is sanctioned by 
press opinion, and any attempt to violate it would occasion a revo- 
ution. Thus an institution which in Spain and Italy tends to 
multiply crimes by holding out immunity to the perpetrators, be- 
comes useful in a country where the most enormous crimes are 
committed, not against the laws, but by those from whom the laws 
The. living saints form a kind of estate in the empire of 

orocco: two of these personages, by name Sidi Ali Benhamet, 
and Sidi Alarbi Benmaté, are believed to attract the blessings of 
heaven on the country ; and Ali Bey says that they almost decide 
upon its fate. This circumcised philosopher tells us that, ¢ as the 
productive power is the gift of heaven, these saints enjoy it in a 
most distinguished manner ;’ one of them keeping eightecn negro 
girls, besides his lawful wives and his common concubines. He 
tells us too, that he had the honour of an interview with Sidi Ali, 
and that the saint ‘ quieted some scruples in his too delicate con- 
science.’ It is not difficult to imagine that Ali Bey, as a subject 
of the Inquisition who has escaped from its territories, may delight 
in wearing his Moorish costume,—but it would be better if he 
wore it with a graver face ; his irony suits ill with his beard. These 
saints were sole rulers in the departments which they inhabited ;— 
no governor resided there, the people paid no kind of tribute, and 
when they visited other provinces, the governors took their advice 
and their orders. They preach submission to the sultan, domestic 
peace, and the practice of virtue. Hitherto this sort of hagiocracy, 
or vice-royalty of the saints, which they have established, has pro- 
duced good to the people, and the sultan seems to acquiesce quietly 
in the loss of his revenues ;—but saintship is hereditary in Mo- 
recco,—and in Mahommedan countries dynasties have as frequently 
been founded by saints as by robbers. There is an evident appre- 
hension on their part lest the sultan should remember this: the 
money which they raise under the denomination of alms, they ap- 
propriate to the purchase of guns and other weapons ; and they are 
continually attended by a number of armed followers. i 

Finding it more advisable to reside upon his estate at Semelalia 
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than in the city, Ali Bey took up his abode there, and followed, as 
far as a Mahommedan Character would permit, his physical pursuits. 
That character, however, brought with it many impediments; it 
was not lawful for him to touch any unclean animal,—under which 
head all coleopteras are included,—and though the law allowed him 
to impale butterflies, and other clean insects, it did not permit him 
to heat the pin. A snake of an unknown kind was killed in his 
garden, and he could neither venture to examine nor make a draw- 
ing of it. _ These restrictions led him to seek for more innocent 
recreations; he tamed storks and antelopes, and making his domi- 
nions an asylum for all harmless animals they soon made it a para- 
dise for him, the birds came into his chamber to feed, and the rab- 
bits almost ran over his feet. He attempted also to tame a jackal, 
but this untractable beast escaped by undermining the wall ‘ with 
as much skill or reason (I don’t know which, says Ali Bey) as any 
sensible being could have exercised.’ A real earthly Eden he thought 
his Semelalia; but the sultan concluding that Eden itself would 
have been no paradise without an Eve, sent him two wives as a 
present from his own harem. The kindness of the intention was 
undoubted, and there could not be a greater honour; but he had 
determined ‘ not to give way’ till his return from Mecca, and only 
allowed them to enter his house, because, having been once dis- 
missed from the imperial harem, they could not enter it again. 
One was a white woman, the other a negress. He never saw or 
spoke to them till the time of his departure was come, and ther 
gave them their choice to remain in Morocco, or to follow him, 
’ which latter alternative they somewhat unaccountably preferred. 
He took an affectionate leave of the sultan, who presented him 
with bags for water, and a magnificent tent over which twelve fakihs 
‘said prayers in order to procure a happy journey. His estates were 
left under an administrator, and under these favourable circum- 
stances he departed for Algiers. ‘There were, however, persons at 
Morocco whom he calls his enemies, which may probably mean 
that they suspected him not to be the personage whom he repre- 
‘sented himself: he staid at Fez long enough to give them occasion 
and leisure for rendering him suspected by the sultan also. A re- 
volution in Algiers rendered it unsafe to pursue his journey in that 
direction, and the sultan sent two officers to escort him to Tan- 
giers, where he might embark for the east. This journey had — 
proved fatal. In entering upon a desert where some life gua 
delivered him over to an escort of Arabs, the party, owing to a dis- 
pute, forgot to replenish their water-skins at the last place where it 
might have been done. ‘The country upon which they entered was 
entirely destitute of water; there is neither tree nor plant there, nor 
-avimal of any kind, neither beast, bird, reptile, nor insect,—not even 
arock 


a rock which can shelter or shade the traveller. A 

re—an intense sun darting its beams upon the traveller’s 
head—a ground almost white, and commonly of a concave form, 
like a burning glass—slight breezes scorching like a flame—and 
utter silence, like the silence of death,—such, according to Ali Bey, 
is the faithful picture of this district. ‘The sufferings of himself and 
his companions, their imminent danger and their providential de- 
liverance, may best be related in his own words. 


‘ We had now neither eaten nor drank since the precéding day ; 
our horses and other beasts were as destitute; though ever since nine 
in the evening we had been travelling rapidly. Shortly after noon we 
had not a drop of water remaining, and the men as well as the poor 
animals were worn out with fatigue. The mules, stumbling every mo- 
ment with their burthen, required assistance to lift them up again, and 
to support their burthen till they rose. This terrible exertion ex~ 
hausted the little strength we had ieft. 

* At two in the afternoon a man dropped down stiff as if he were dead 
from his great fatigue and thirst. I stopt with three or four of my peo- 
ple to assist him. The little wet which was left in one of the leather 
budgets was squeezed out of it, and some drops of water poured into 
the poor man’s mouth, but without any effect. I began to feel that my 
own strength was beginning to forsake me ; and becoming very weak, I 
determined to mount on horseback, leaving the poor fellow behind. 

* From this moment others of my caravan began to drop successively, 
and there was no possibility of giving them any assistance ; they were 
abandoned to their unhappy destiny, as every one thought only of sav- 
ing himself. Several mules with their burdens were left behind, and I 
found on my way two of my trunks on the ground, without knowing 
what was become of the mules which had been carrying them, the 
drivers had forsaken them as well as the care of my effects and of my 
instruments. 

* [ looked upon this loss with the greatest indifference as if they had 
not belonged to me, and pushed on. But my horse began now to 
tremble under me, and yet he was the strongest of the whole caravan. 
We proceeded in silent despair. When I endeavoured to encourage 
any oft to increase his pace, he answered me by looking steadily at 
me, and by putting his forefinger to his mouth to indicate the great 
thirst by which he was affected. As I was reproaching our conducting 
officers for their inattention which had occasioned this want of water, 
they excused themselves from the mutiny of the oudaias; and besides, 
added they, “ Do we not suffer like the rest ?” Our fate was the more 
shocking, as every one of us was sensible of the impossibility of support- 
ing the fatigue to the place where we were to meet with water again. 
At last, at about four in the evening I had my turn, and fell down with 
thirst and fatigue. 

* Extended without consciousness on the ground in the middle of the 
desert ; left only with four or five men, one of whom had dropped at 
the same moment with myself, and all without any means of assisting 
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me, because they knew not where to find water, and if they had known 
it, had not strength to fetch it, I should have perished with them on 
the spot, if Providence, by a kind of miracle, had not preserved us. 

‘ Half an hour had already elapsed since I had fallen senseless to the 
ground, (as I have since been told,) when at some distance a conside- 
rable caravan, of more than two tuousand souls, was seen to be ad- 
vancing. It was under the direction of a marebout or saint called Sidi 
Alarbi, who was sent by the sultan to Ttemsen or Tremecen. Seeing 
us in this distressed situation, he ordered some skins of water to be 
thrown over us. After I had received several of them over my face 
and hands, I recovered my senses, opened my eyes, and looked around 
me, without being able to discern any body. At last, however, I dis- 
tinguished seven or eight sherifs and fakihs who gave me their assistance, 
and shewed me much kindness. I endeavoured to speak to them, but 
an invincible knot in my throat seemed to hinder me; I could onl 
make myself understood by signs, and by pointing to my mouth wit 
my finger. 

% They continued pouring water over my face, arms, and hands, and 
at last I was able to swallow small mouthfuls of water. This enabled 
me to ask, “ Who are you?” When they heard me speak, they expressed 
their joy, and answered me, “ Fear nothing ; far from being robbers, we 
are your friends,” and every one mentioned his name. 1 began by de- 
grees to recollect their faces, but was not able to remember their 
names. They poured again over mea still greater quantity of water, 
gave me some to drink, filled some of my leather bags, and left me in 
haste, as every minute spent in this place was precious to them, and 
could not be repaired. 

‘ This attack of thirst is perceived all of a sudden by an extreme ari- 
dity of the skin; the eyes appear to be bloody, the tongue and mouth, 
both inside and outside, are covered with a crust of the thickness of a 
crown piece; this crust is of a dark yellow colour, of an insipid taste, 
and of a consistence like the soft wax from a beehive. A faintness or 
languor takes away the power to move; a kind of knot in the throat 
and diaphragm, attended with great pain, interrupts respiration. Some 
wandering tears escape from the eyes, and at last the sufferer drops 
down to the earth, and in a few moments loses all consciousness. 
These are the symptoms which I remarked in my unfortunate fellow 
travellers, abd which I experienced myself. ’ 

* I got with difficulty on my horse again, and we proceeded on our 
journey. My Beduins and my faithful Salem were gone in different 
directions to. find out some water, and two hours afterwards they re- 
turned one after another, carrying along with them some good or bad 
water, as they had been able to find it; every one presented to me 
part of what he had brought; 1 was obliged to taste it, and I drank 
twenty times, but as soon as I swallowed it my mouth became as dry as 

’ before; at last I was not able either to spit or to speak. 

* At seven in the evening we halted near a douar and a brook, after 
having made a forced march of two-and-twenty hours, without a mo- 
ment’s intermission. sheer 

All 
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* All my people and baggage at last arrived one after another, during 
the night, and 1 found I-bad sustained no loss. The caravan of Sidi 
Alarbi had met them successively, and saved the men as well as the 
beasts. 

‘ If this caravan had not happened to have arrived so fortunately, we 
should all have perished, as the water which was afterwards brought by 
the Beduins and by Salem would have come too late; our breath and 
vital functions had ceased, and I do not think that we could have re- 
mained two hours longer alive. 

* When I consider that so considerable a caravan had, upon the false 
report that two or three thousand were going to attack it, (who in fact 
were only the 400 Arabians that watched me,) quitted the road, and 
that this mistake was the cause of our preservation, I cannot sufficiently 
admire the gracious direction of Providence to save us.’—vol. i. pp. 190 
—193. 

The whole desert is covered with loose stones about the size of a 
man’s fist, smooth, round, whitish, almost all of the same dimen- 
sions, and carious upon the surface like pieces of old mortar,—the 
author considers them a true volcanic production. ‘The difficulty 
of travelling is much increased by this uniform bed of stones, but 
the inconvenience and danger are less than would be occasioned by 
a looser surface. When at length they came to a river, men and 
beasts threw themselves into it with ungovernable eagerness. As 
they drew nearer the coast, Ali Bey was surprized by an intimation 
that he must proceed to Larache instead of Tangiers; in itself this 
was a matter of indifference, but as connected with some mysteri- 
ous conduct in his escort, it displeased him. The best house in the 
town was assigned him for his quarters, he was treated with every 
imaginable honour, a corvette. was fitted out at the sultan’s cost for 
a voyage to Tripoli, the cabin was given him, and all his equipage 
was embarked: when the boat arrived to take him on board he was 
surrounded with guards, separated from his people, including his 
two wives, and compelled to embark alone. He talks of his rage 
and despair at this sudden blow, of his broken heart at thus being 
separated from his people, whose fate and welfare terested him as 
much as his own; and he says that one day, perhaps, he may have 
occasion to express the reflections which this treatment excited. To 
us it appears that the sultan’s conduct is a remarkable instance of 
the strictness with which the Mahommedans observe the rights of 
hospitality. However inoffensive, or even meritorious his object, 
Ali Bey was appearing in a false character; in Europe he is a phi- 
losophe, a man of science and of letters, an enterprizing and suc- 
cessful traveller; in Morocco he was nevertheless an impostor, 
and had the reigning sultan been like his ancestor Muley Ishmael, 
the profession and the mask of Mabommedanism might only have 
served to aggravate his offence and enhance his punishment. Rene- 
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he might be in reality as well asin appearance, but he was the 
a a Christian, and “Jared to claim affinity with the Prophet! 
When a Moor abuses his ass the first word of vituperation is 
cuckold; son of a Jew, is the second; and the last expression of 
abusive hatred is, son of a Christian. ‘The Spanish adventurer ought 
to admire and acknowledge the generosity of the reigning sultan. 
What became of his wives is not stated: it is somewhat remarkable 
that he should have made no mention of these poor women when 
he describes the scene of suffering in the desert, for they were in his 


company. 

In this part of his narrative Ali Bey inserts a speculative chapter 
upon the ancient Atlantis, and upon the existence of a mediterra- 
nean sea in the center of Africa, He supposes that a chain of 
Mount Atlas was the famous island of Plato, which has been trans- 
formed into.a continent, the sea having retired and left bare the 
sandy deserts which surround it on the east and the south. The first 
of these suppositions must be mere supposition, and it were a waste 
—_ to argue upon what is incapable of proof,—and, touching 

second, we are more inclined to look with hope for the result of 

the present expeditions to the Niger and the Congo, than to enter 

again upon the field of conjecture and hypothesis. The informa- 

tion given him by his Morocco merchant strengthens the testimony 
‘in favour of the existence of an inland sea. 

On the voyage to Tripoli he observed a singular 


and here it may be observed, that where this word ought to be em- 
ployed, the author, or his translator, frequently chuses to employ the 
word meteor in its stead. ‘ The sea rose at once, and instead of 
rolling in the usual way, the waves darted up vertically in pyramids, 
or transparent cones, with very — tops, keeping in this form 
for a long while, and without inclining to either side, till at last they 
sunk down in a Cpe nd direction.” The appearance is 


ascribed, with much probability, to the electricity of some thick 
clouds then hovering above them, and producing this violent at- 
traction to be in an equilibrium with the electricity of the sea. 
The ship was in great danger for about ten days, and had the phe- 
nomenon continued longer it is ble that Ali Bey would not 
have survived to relate it. At'Tripoli he was well received, though 
several people of Morocco had been writing against him, and drawn 
him, as he says, in the blackest colours; but he thought it advise- 
able to seclude himself, in some degree, for the sake of doing away 
the recollection of the Morocco affair, and had acquired the pasha’s 
good opinion before he embarked for Alexandria. 

Owing to the incapacity and misconduct of the captain the voyage 
proved highly perilous; at length the ship, almost a perfect wreck, 
put into the harbour of Limasol in Cyprus. ee, 
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this part of his travels are only valuable as they may serve to direct 
the inquiries of men better qualified to investigate Grecian antiqui- 
ties. ‘ result of his observations’ is a conjecture that Venus 
was actually a Queen of Cyprus,—beautiful, we may suppose, and 
little disposed to coyness—and this he infers aay existence of 
some ruins in Cyprus, which are called the Queen’s Palace! but 
haying subsequently found other ruins at Paphos, he supposes that 
there have been two Queen Venuses, of whom the first reigned at 
Paphos, at leroschipos, and at Cuclia, and the second inhabited the 
pace upon the mountains of Nicpsia, and gave laws to Idalia and 
ythera, both having existed antecedent to the age of history. The 
ts he thinks confounded them, and formed of them one goddess. 
ese ‘ results’ he submits to the opinion of his reader, expecting 
that the gentle reader, if he should not be disposed to think the hy- » 
hesis true, will admit it to be Len trovato, aud protesting that he 
ns truth, and is always disposed to sacrifice to it every system 
which is not founded upon geometrical demoustration or incoutesti- 
ble facts. The Venus of the poets sprung from froth; and the 
Venus of Ali Bey agrees with her in this point at least, that she also 
is a frothy creation. 

At length he reached ‘ the fine daughter ef the great Alexander,’ 
that is to say, the city of Alexandria; our traveller sometimes for- 
gets the gravity which belongs to his national as well as his assumed 
character, writes with the vicious sentimentalism of a modern 
Freachman. There is, indeed, an evident partiality toward the 
French in bis mind little hopourable to a Spaniard, who must have 
composed bis travels at a time when the Hrench were engaged in 
the most unjust and atrocious of all wars against bis native country ; 
this is particularly noticeable in his. invidious enumeration of the 
90,700 men, by whose united efforts a handful of Frenchmeu were 
expelled from Egypt! From the great eveuts which had recently 
taken place in Egypt he observed one good effect; that the inhabi- 
tants were sensible of the superiority of the Europeans in all things, 
and had learnt to respect them; but those events have left this 
wretched country more wretched than before. The voyage up the 
Nile inspires him with rapture, and with one of those emphatic 4hs, 
which are employed as liberally in modera French prose, as the not 
less emphatic Ohs are in modern English verse, he asks ‘ Why did 
not the Goddess of Love fix her abode at the mouth of that river?’ 
The mouth of the Nile, and the scenery upon its banks, are well 
described. He mentions an island of singular formation : sand and 
mud have accumulated upon the wreck of one of the river vessels, 
till a wact of land has grown from the nucleus, which is covered 
with houses and gardens. The fishermen here kill their prey by 
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biting them. Has this disgusting practice originated in any reli- 
gioas injunction? 

He was received at Cairo with all the respect due to a wealthy 
descendant of the Prophet. The sheiks and principal persons of 
the city visited him, and ‘ unfolded the most ardent philanthropy 
in their conversation,’ and he had the honour of setting some 
stitches in the black cloth which the tailors were sewing to cover the 
Kaaba. But notwithstanding his Mahommedan character, and the 
favour of the chiefs, such was the state of the country, that he could 
pot with sa"ty approach the pyramids. ‘The Mikkias was totally 
neglected ane’ failing fast to rum. The trade with the interior of 
Africa was lost, because Upper Egypt was in possession of ‘the 
Mamelukes, and the revolution in Barbary had interrupted the 
western caravans: the interior commerce was not more flourishing, 
yet there was still a great trade carried on at Cairo. Having pro- 
ceeded to Suez he embarked there in a dao to cross to Djedda. In 
this perilous traverse the vessel wonderfully escaped destruction, 
and he himself escaped even more wonderfully, when under 
a belief that she must mevitably be lost, he put off from her with 
fourteen companions in an open boat, at midnight, in a tempest, 
and in total darkness! When they arrived at Araboh, which is 
at the northern extremity of Beled el Haram, or the Holy Land of 
the Mussulmen, the vessel ran upon the sand that the pilgrims might 
perform the first duty of their pilgrimage; they throw themselves 
into the sea, bathe, perform a general ablution with water and sand, 
repeat a prayer while naked, put on a sort of philabeg of unseamed 
cloth, which they call ihram, and, taking some steps in the direction 
of Mecca, utter an invocation, which Ali Bey has given in Roman 
characters, but not translated. From this time they must not shave 
their heads till the ceremonies at Mecca have been performed; 
Pitts tells us also that while the thram is worn it is held unlawful 
for a pilgrim to cut his nails, or kill any vermin which may be biting 
him,—he is, however, allowed to remove the troublesome insect 
from one part of his body to another, where it may graze with less 
inconvenience. Ali Bey is not the first European who has per- 
formed and described the pilgrimage to Mecca. We have a‘ faith- 
ful account,’ in our own language, by Joseph Pitts of Exeter, who 
having been taken by the Algerines in 1678, and made a Mussul- 
man by dint of persecution, effected his escape man after- . 
wards, and published an honest, plain narrative* of what he had 
seen and suffered. oi 


* The history of another renegado was published about the same time,—Thomas Pel- 
low of Penrhyr in Cornwall. What thie man relates of himself may or may not be 
true; 
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- On the following day they anchored in the harbour of Djedda, 
terminating ‘ this dreadful passage.’ ‘The governor, a negro who 
had been a slave to the Scherif of Mecca, having failed to obtain a 
saddle from the traveller as a present, insulted him in the mosque. 
It was Ali Bey’s custom, as a mamfestation of his consequence, to 
send bis carpet before him to the mosque, and have it placed by the 
side of the imam; he was upon it repeating the introductory prayer 
when the officer arrived, placed the governor’s carpet upon his in 
such a manner as to cover part of it, tapt him upon the shoulder, 
and made signs to him to remove, and took possession of his carpet 
for the chief. Every body looked with astonishment to see how 
this designed and obvious offence would be resented. ‘1, Scherif, 
son of Othman Bey el Abbassi,’ exclaims the Spaniard, ‘ could I 
support the insult of a slave!” The moment the prayers were finished 
he rose before any other person, and in a stern voice bade his ser- 
vant take up the carpet and present it to the imam for the use of the 
mosque, ‘ for I,’ he added, ‘ will never more make use of it for my 
prayers.’ ‘The imam was well pleased, the people applauded, and 
the black governor and his officers, we are told, remained petrified. 

From the time of his arrival here, small pitchers, filled from the 
well Zemzem, were presented him daily, which he drank and paid 
for. When he reached Mecca, several Mogrebins, (as the Arabs of 
the West are called,) having been apprized of his coming, were await- 
ing him at the entrance of the town, with pitchers filled also from 
the sacred well; they offered to supply his house with it, begged 
him not to take it from any other person, and secretly cautioned 
him never to drink that which the chief of the well should offer 
him. The well Zemzem, the Kaaba, and the Black Stone, are 
the three holiest things in the Mahommedan world; Zemzem is 
believed by the Mahommedans to be the spring which gushed 
forth in the wilderness for the relief of Hagar and Ishmael: mar- 
vellous efficacy 1s ascribed to its waters in giving health to the sick, 
imparting prodigious strength of memory to those who drink it 
with faith, aud conferring pardon for sins: it even carries off 
offences in a visible manner; the pilgrims, according to Pitts, 
drink it in such abundance as to produce pimples over the whole 
body, ‘and this they call the purgimg of their spiritual corruptions.’ 
In his time every pilgrim purchased his shroud at Mecca that he 
might have the advantage of having it dipped in the holy water, 
and wherever they travelled afterwards, whether by sea or land, 
they carried it carefully with them. Zemzem and Siloa are said by 
the prophet to have their sources in Paradise. Such being the 
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history and virtues of the well, the reader may wonder for what 
reason the Mogrebins should caution Ali Bey against drinking its 
waters when offered them by the chief of the well. That wonder 
will be increased by perusing his account of ‘ this interesting per- 
son,’ and the functions attached to his office. 

_He isa young man, about twenty-two or twenty-four years of age, ex- 
tremely handsome, with very fine eyes. He dresses remarkably well, 
and is very polished. He has an air of sweetness, which is seducing, 
and appears to be endowed with all the qualities which render a person 
amiable. As he possesses the entire confidence of the scherif, he fills 
the most important place. His title is, The Poisoner. Take courage, 
reader, lest I should make you tremble for me, This dangerous man 
‘was known to me the first time I went to the well of Zemzem, when he 
made his court assiduously to me. He gave me a magnificent dinner, 
and sent me every day two small pitchers of the water of the miraculous 
well. He even watched the moments when I went to the temple, and 
an withthe most winning grace and sweetness to present me a hand- 
some cup filled with the same water, which I drank to the last drop, be- 
cause it would have been covsidered a sort of crime or impiety to have 
refused it. 

‘ This wretch observes the same conduct to all the pachas and im- 

t personages who come here. Upon the slightest suspicion, or 
the least caprice that may arise in the mind of the scherif, he orders, 
the other obeys, and the wabepey stranger. ceases to exist. As it is 
teckoned impious not to accept the sacred water presented by the chief 
of the well, this man is arbiter of the lives of every one, and has already _ 
sacrificed many victims. 

‘ From time immemorial the Sultan Scherifs of Mecca have had a 
poisoner at their court; and it is remarkable that they do not try to 
conceal it, since it is well known, in Egypt and Constantinople, that 
the divan bas several times sent to Mecca, pachas, or other persons, to 
be sacrificed in this manner. 

‘ This was the reason why the Mogrebins, or Arabs of the West, who 
are entirely devoted to me, hasted to warn me to be upon my guard 
‘upon my arrival in the city. My servants wished this traitor at the 
Aevil;.’but I myself treated him with the greatest marks of confidence. 
Tacgepted his water and his entertainments with an unalterable sere- 
‘nity ‘and coolness. I took the precaution, however, to keep three doses 
of vitriolated zinc, a much more active emetic than tartar emetic, 
always in my pocket, to take the instant I should perceive the least in- 
dication of treason.’—vol. ii. pp. 56, 57. 

The first duty which the pilgrims perform is to walk seven times 
round the Kaaba, called also the House of God, and the Prohibited. 
The builditig is a four sided tower; the sides and angles are un- 
equal, but being covered with a black cloth it appears at first sight 
like a perfett square; the height is thirty-four feet, (French mea- 
sure,) the length of the front thirty-one; none of the sides are pa- 
rallel to the cardinal points. An eastern author of whose work 
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there is an abstract in the Notices des MSS. de la Bibli 
Nationale, says that no house in Mecca may be made so high as 
the Kabaa. This law, however, if it ever existed, is not observed 
at present, the houses being ‘ three or four stories high, and even 
sometimes more,’ and as the rooms are described as large and lofty, 
the elevation must necessarily be very considerable. ‘The Kaaba 
is as famous as the House of Loretto, and as miraculous, though it 
has not had the advantage of travelling. It was built, according to 
the Mahommedan legend, by Abraham, who, as every prophet ex- 

ercised some trade, was a mason. His labour was not very 
for one account says that the stones came of themselves from the 
neighbouring Mount Arafat to the spot where they were to be 
used. Awbther tradition says that every mountain im the world 
contributed something to the building, that it might thus represent 
them all. Simple as the plan of this edifice is, it is said to have 
been designed and laid out by no less a personage than the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, who on this account might be installed as Patron 
Samt of the Free Masons; and when he had marked out the 
ground he taught Abraham to pronounce four words, by virtue of 
which the Kaaba built itself. Ali Bey prefers a different tradition, 
and a less convenient miracle, which facilitates Abraham’s work, 
but leaves him much to do; the stone which he used as a footstool 
grew under him as the building increased in height, and it may rea- 
souably be supposed moved with him also; and the stones for the 
edifice came out miraculously squared from the , and placed 
themselves in Ishmael’s hands, who transmitted them to his father. 
When the work was completed Gabriel told him that the building 
was made after the model of seven others in Heaven, and that it 
them all in excellence, being designed for ‘ the station 
and residence of the Seal of Pardon and Remission of Sins; the 
seat and mansion of the most elect lineage that ever had been or 
should be created, who were to publish and propagate the law of 
God.’ The Black Stone is im one of the angles: one tradition 
affirms that of all the materials which had assembled (for we must 
use the active verb) this stone was the only one which was not 
employed, being, it is to be presumed, slow in looking for its oe 
that upon this it began to speak and lament its misfortunes, whereat 
Abraham was moved to compassion, and to console it declared that 
it should one day be held m.greater veneration than all the rest. 
It is not impossible that this tale may have been iavented, with its 
appendant ceremony, to fit a well known text of scripture, in the 
same spirit that so ingeniously substituted a reading for Paraclete 
which should suit the Arabian impostor, The ees: which 
Abraham conferred upon the corner stone was that all pilgrims 
should kiss it; and it has been kissed, they say, so often, “a 
ving 
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having been white it is now black. Ali Bey tells a different tale. 
* We believe,’ he says, ‘ that this miraculous stone was a transparent 
- hyacinth, brought from Heaven to Abraham by the angel Gabriel 
as a pledge of his divinity, and that being touched by an impure 
women, it became black and opaque.’ A wilder fiction makes it 
the pledge of the belief which all orders of spiritual beings con- 
fessed to their Creator, when he demanded of them if he was not 
their God, at the moment of their creation. They answered ‘ Yes;’ 
and the answer in some substantial form was deposited in the centre 
of this stone, that its testimony at the last Judgment might confound 
those who have oe from their faith. ‘ Verily,’ says Ma- 
hommed, ‘ it shall be called upon at the last day ; it shall see, it 
shall speak, and bear witness of those who shall have touched it in 
truth and sincerity of heart.’ Our traveller measured and drew this 
celebrated stone, and has given a print of it: the kisses and touches 
of the pilgrims have worn away about twelve lines of its thickness, 
and indented its surface, so as to give it a sort of muscular ap- 
ce. Ali Bey kissed the stone as a pilgrim, but he observed 
It as‘a mineralogist. It is a fragment of volcanic basalt, sprinkled 
throughout its circumference with small pointed coloured crystals, 
and varied with red feldspath, upon a dark black ground like coal, 
except one of its protuberances, which is a little reddish. As we 
hear of no volcanic substances in that country, and as this was an 
object of idolatrous veneration which Mahommed adopted, because 
he could not triumph over an old and rooted superstition, is it not 
likely that it may have been an aérolithe, or sky-stone? 
_As acts of faith are meritorious in proportion to the difficulty of 
orming them, the merit of the pilgrimage round the Kaaba is 
infinitely enhanced if it be performed alune; but it seems animals 
as well as men perform it. Kotbeddin relates that a-holy man 
watched night and day for forty years in persevering hope of this 
opportunity; at last he thought the happy moment was found, 
but on the way he met a serpent upon the same business, who as- 
sured him that he had been waiting, in like manner, a hundred years 
longer than himself. The Kaaba is the only place in the world 
where a Mussulman may worship with his face toward any point of 
the compass,—every where else he must turn his face toward this 
spot. Happy are they on whom the rain falls which runs from the 
sacred building—happier they who can collect and drink it!. 
Having seven times circumambulated the Kaaba, and kissed the 
heavenly stone, the pilgrims drink as much as they can swallow of 
the well Zemzem, the water of which is warm, heavy, and ina slight 
degree brackish, but very limpid. The source is so abundant, that 
the immense consumption which is made at the time of the pil- 
grimage occasions no sensible diminution of its level. > 
we 
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wells in the city. are of the same depth, temperature, taste, and 
clearness, supplied, as the traveller is persuaded from his observa- 
tions, from one sheet fifty-five feet below the surface. ‘The quar 
tity, he says, is owing to the filtration of rain-water; the brackish 
taste to the saline particles mixed with the soil,‘ from which it re- 
sults, in the clearest manner, that as they have the same qualities, 
and spring from the same source as the water of Zemzem, they have 
the same virtue in drawing down the divine favours and blessing as 
the miraculous well. God be praised for it!’ From the well the 
pilgrims proceed to make the seven walks between the two hills of 
 Saffa and Meroua,—the number seven being in as much repute at 
Mecca as it was with Dr. Slop. ‘Their heads. are then shaved, the 
operator and the patient praying aloud during the. whole operatipn: 
the shaving is now performed after the fashion of the Wahabees, 
who have proscribed the long tuft, usually worn by Mussulmen 
upon the crown of the head, as an abomination. —_ 

There are but three days in the year on which the Kaaba is 
epened; on the first all the men may enter and say their prayers, the 
next day it is open for the women, whose general exclusion from 
places of worship arises not from any part of the law, but from the 
jealousy of the men, and that corruption of heart which: sen- 
suality produces. ‘The notion that they are excluded from Para- 
dise, though it may, perhaps, be entertained by many of the Ma- 
hommedans, is a vulgar error, in direct opposition to the Koran, 
which, when it promises Paradise to the believers, expressly tells 
them that their parents, their wives, and their children, who shall 
have been righteous, shall enjoy the same advantage. In Lancelot 
Addison’s time the women in Barbary reveived religious instruc- 
tions on their Sabbath from the wife of the alfaqui, whose house 
was devoted to this purpose, while he officiated to the more worthy 
gender at the mosque. Ali Bey writes asif they participated in no 
religious ceremonies at any time, except on this occasion, at Mecca. 
Five days after their visit to the Kaaba it is opened a third time 
that it may be washed and purified. ‘This ceremony is thus de- — 
scribed by the traveller. 

* Two hours after sun-rise, the Sultan Scherif went to the temple, ac- 
companied by about thirty persons, and twelve Negro and Arabian 
guards. The door of the ba was already open, and surrounded 
with an immense number of people. The staircase was not placed. 
The Sultan Scherif got upon } se wae and heads of the multitude, 
and entered with the principal scbheiks of the tribes. Those below 
wished to do the same; but the guards prevented them, by beating 
them with their sticks. I staid at a distance from the door, to avoid the 
crowd, and in a short time received an order from the scherif of the 
well to advance to the door, where he stood, making signs tome. But 


hew could I get through the crowd that stood between us? on 
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‘ All the water carriers in Mecca were advancing with their vessels 
full of water, which they passed from hand to hand, until they reached 
the guards at the door. ‘They also passed a great number of very small 
brooms, made of the leaves of palm trees, in the same manner. The 
negroes began to throw the water upon the marblé pavement of the 
Kaaba: they also cast rose water upon it, which, flowing out at a hole 
under the door, was caught with great avidity by the faithful. But as 
it did not run out fast enough to satisfy the wants of those ata distance, 
who were desirous to obtain it, they cried out for some of it to drink, 
and to wash themselves with: the negroes, with cups, and with their 
hands, threw it in quantities over them. They were civil enough to 
pass a small pitcher and a cup full of it to me, of which I drank as 
much as possible, and poured the rest over myself; for although this 
water is very dirty, it is a benediction of God, and is besides much per- 
fumed with rose water. ; 

‘lat last made an effort to approach : several raised me up } 
and, after walking upon the heads of several ot I arrived at t 
door, where the negro guards helped me to get in. 
__ “1 was prepared for the operations; for i had on only my shirt, a 
easchaba, or a shirt of white wool without sleeves, my turban, and the 
hhaik that covered me. 

* The Sultan Scherif swept the hall himself. Immediately after I en- 
tered, the guards took off my hhaik, and presented me a bundle of 
small brooms, some of which I took in each hand; and at the instant 
they threwa great deal of water upon the pavement, | began my duty by 
sweeping with both hands, with an ardent faith, although the floor was 
quite clean, and polished like glass. During this operation, the scherif, 
who bad finished, began to pray. - 

‘ They gave me afterwards a silver cup, filled with a paste made of 
the saw dust of sandal wood, kneaded with the essence of roses; and I 

read it upon the lower part of the wall, that was incrusted with mar- 
ble, under the tapestry which covered the walls and the roof; and also 
a large piece of aloe wood, which I burned in a large chafing-dish, to 
perfume the hall. f 

* After I had finished all these things, the Sultan Scherif proclaimed 
me Hhaddem Beit Allah el Haram, or Servant of the forbidden House 
of God; and I received the congratulations of all the assistants. 

‘I recited my prayers in the three first corners, as wpon my first en- 
tering; and thus entirely completed my duties, whilst I attended to 
this pious work. The sultan withdrew a short time after. 

‘A t number of women, who were in the court at some distance 
from the door of the Kaaba, uttered from time to time shrill cries of 
rejoicing. 

* They gave me a small quantity of the sandal wood paste, and two 
of the small brooms, as interesting relics, which I kept most carefully. 

‘The negroes helped me down upon the people, who also assisted 
me to reach the ground, and addressed compliments of felicitation to 
me. 1 then went to the Makam Ibrahim to say a prayer. They re- 

turned 
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turned me my bhaik; and I went home completely wet.’—vol. ii. pp. 
58, 59. 

After another interval of five days that part of the black cloth 
cover, or Shirt of the Kaaba, which surrounds the door and bot- 
tom of the building, was ‘cut off, apd the officers of the Temple 
presented it in shreds to the pilgrims, for which they received 
* sweet remuneration:’ in return ‘ I received so much of it,’ says 
Ali Bey, ‘ that—God be thanked.’ The new shirt is put on every 
year upon Easter day, and is made at Cairo, where, as has been 

said, this traveller had the honour of setting a few stitches | 
in that upon which the tailors were then employed. The old one 
is then cut up and sold at four francs a cubit: the measure is very 
short, but as the pilgrims are cooling in their zeal as well as dimi- 
nishing in number, few purchasers are found, and the market is 
overstocked with these rags of Mahommedan superstition. Onthe 
same day when the purification of the House of God was com- 
pleted by cutting away part of the cloth, a body of Wahabees en- 
tered Mecca for the double purpose of taking possession of the 
holy city, and performing their pilgrimage. Some few wore a nape 
kin which passed sear the left shoulder and under the right,—a 
small piece of cloth round the waist was all the rest of their clothing, 
and all which was worn by far the greater number. Their match- 
locks were upon their shoulders, and their large knives in their 
= The people fied; but the Spanish Mussulman, appre- 
nding no danger, chose a station from whence he could observe 
them nearly. A column of 5 or 6000 men defiled before him, so 
cca together in the whole width of the street, that it would not 
ve been possible to have moved a hand. They were preceded 
‘by three or four horsemen, and followed by fifteen or twenty 
mounted upon horses, camels, and dromedaries, all these carrying 
lances twelve feet long. They had nokind of music or military ensign ; 
some uttered cries of joy, and others recited prayers aloud. They 
were acopper coloured race, well made, well proportioned, but short, 
and some of them so handsome, that the traveller compares their 
heads to those of the Apollo, the Antinous, or the Gladiator. The, 
House of God, the Prohibited, had never before been visited by 
such turbulent devotees. ‘Their chiefs endeavoured in vain to en~ 
force order; in their zeal to kiss the Black Stone some of them 
made way to it with their sticks, and in hurrying round the Kaaba 
the guns upon their shoulders broke all the lamps which surround- 
edit. Ropes, pullies, and buckets at the well were broken to 
pieces in a few minutes,—the Poisoner and his people abandoned 
their post, and the Wahabees, giving each other their hands, are 
said thus to have formed a chain and descended to the bottom. 
Money they had none for the customary offerings, but paid for 
every 
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ing with a few grains of coffee, or of coarse powder, or 
were provisioned and prepared for defence; but no act of hostility 
was offered. 

‘The presence of these embodied reformers increased the interest 
of the remaiming ceremonies in which Ali Bey participated. A 
visit to Mount Arafat was the next duty. Leaving Mecca on the 
afternoon previous to the grand day of the pilgrimage, he pitched 
his camp on a plain on the eastern side of Mina, a town which, like 
Mecca, is supported by superstition. The road was a long and 
sandy valley between bare mountains of granite ; at the foot of one 
of these mountains the sultan of the Wahabees pitched his tent, and 
in a short time the place was covered. Caravans from Tripoli in 
Barbary, from Yemen, and from Bassora; pilgrims from Soudan 
and the opposite part of Africa; Turks from Suez; Mogrebins who 
came by sea; Arabs from Egypt; believers from the east; W aha- 
bees and people of the country, were assembled and encam 
together, or rather, says Ali Bey, one upon the other in this little 
plain, where they are obliged to encamp because there is a tradi- 
tion that the Prophet always omy there when he went to 
Arafat. The prints which represent the different scenes upon this 


part of the pilgrimage are exceedingly striking:—the author is a 
wretched artist, but his hard and dry manner is uy ay well adapted 


to these hard and sterile landscapes. At six on the following morn- 
ing the whole multitude were in motion, and. in three hours the 
Spanish pilgrim reached the foot of Mount Arafat. This mount 
is the principal object of the pilgrimage, and several doctors assert, 
that if the Kaaba should cease to exist, a pilgrimage to Arafat 
would be completely meritorious, and produce the same degree of 
satisfaction. is, Ali Bey adds, is my opinion. 

According to the Mahommedan writers Adam and Eve were 

rated after their fall; to amuse them in their solitude Gabriel 
gave to the husband some parrots and some turtle doves, and to the 
wife some poultry and a brood of swallows. The swallows, roving 
over land and sea, found out Adam in the island of Ceylon,—they 
brought a hair from his beard to Eve, who was then at Djedda, and 
carried back to him one. from those golden tresses which she 
wore 

Disbevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved 

As the vine curls her tendrils.’ 

‘ So the swallows,’ says Evlia Effendi, ‘ became the mediators of 
reconciliation between Adam and Eve after their exile from Para- 
dise. He set out in search of her, and met her on Mount Arafat, 
so called, because upon beholding her here he exclaimed Arafat, 

[know her! And upon this spot they built the first house which 
was 
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was built upon earth.’ The very curious writer® whom we have 
quoted concludes some of his paragraphs with ‘ My compliments to 
you!’—a genuine Turkish formula which might have accorded 
better with Ali Bey’s assumed manner, than certain devotional ex- 
pressions which are irreverently appended to his grave irony. 

Mount Arafat is a small mountain, or rather hill, of granite rock, 
about 150 feet high, situated at the foot of a higher mountain, in 
a plain about three quarters of a league in diameter, surrounded by 
barren “eo It is — by a wall, and there are steps to the 
summit, partly cut in the rock, partly composed of masonry. On 
the summit is a chapel, the very building which Adam is believed 
to have erected, though the tradition which asserts this has forgotten 
to — in what manner it escaped destruction by the deluge. 
The Wahabees were in the act of foe it to pieces in the interior 
when Ali Bey was there. Near the mountain are fourteen large 
basins or pits, which afford abundance of excellent water both for 
drinking and for the necessary ablutions. 

* It is here that the grand spectacle of the pilgrimage of the Mussul- 
men must be seen-—an innumerable crowd of men from all nations, and 
of all colours, coming from the extremities of the earth, through a 
thousand dangers, and encountering fatigues of every description, to 
adore together the same God, the God of nature. e native of Cir- 
cassia presents his hand in a friendly manner to the Ethiopian, or the 
Negro of Guinea; the Indian and he Persian embrace the inhabitant 
of Barbary and Morocco ; all looking upon each other as brothers, or 
individuals of the same family united by the bands of religion ; and the 
greater part speaking or understanding more or less the same language, 
the language of Arabia. No, there is ndt any religion that presents to 
the senses a spectacle more simple, affecting, and majestic! Philoso- 
phers of the earth! permit me, Ali Bey, to defend my religion, as you 
defend spiritual things from those which are material, the plenum 
against a vacuum, and the necessary existence of the creation. 

* Here, as I remarked in the narrative of my voyage to Morocco, is 
no intermediary between man and the Divinity; all individuals are 
equal before their Creator; all are intimately persuaded that their 
works alone reconcile them to, or separate them from the Supreme 
Being, without any foreign hand being able to change the order of im- 
mutable justice! When acurb to sin What an encouragement to 


* Evlia Effendi was a Turk who lived in the middle of the 17th century, and in that 
most interesting age of the Turkish history, lived about the court, conversed with the 
seltan and vizirs, was conversant in the affairs of state, and travelled over the whole 
Ottoman empire. His travels have been translated into English by a German orientalist ; 
they are truly Turkish, as well as highly valuable for the information which they con- 
tain, and it is very desirable that they be published ; but the sale of such a work, 
which is more calculated for the historian, the geographer, and the philosopher, than for 

readers, would not remunerate the translator, or even defray its expenses, unless 
were printed by subscription. 
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virtue! But what a misfortune that, with so many advantages, we 
should not be better than the Calvinists !’—vol. ii. 65, 6. 


Voltaire would have reasoned just as superficially as this his 
disciple, but his wit would have had more point, and his sarcasms 
greater force. Much, however, may be allowed to a man who has 
been taught the religion of the jesuits and the quisition instead of 
christianity ; and something may be forgiven to him who has travelled 
for the purpose of setting such scenes as these before our eyes. 
Having repeated the afternoon prayer in their tents, the pilgrims, 
according to the ritual, were now to repair to the foot of the 
mountain and there to await the setting of the sun. ‘The Wahabees, 
who were encamped at great distances, approached in obedience to 
the precept; and in a short time Ali Bey saw pass before him an 
army of five and forty thousand men, entirely naked, and almost all 
mounted upon camels and dromedaries. ‘Two hundred men on 
horseback carried colours of different kinds fixed upon lances, and 
a thousand camels were loaded with water, fire-wood, tents, and 
dry grass. The sultan himself, a venerable old man with a long 
white beard, was naked like the rest; the royal standard was borne 
before him, it was green, and had the profession of faith—There is 
no other God but God, embroidered upon it in large white cha- 
racters. "The Wahabees soon covered the mountain and its envi- 
rons; the caravans and detached pilgrims afterwards approached. 
The Mussulmen affirm that 70,000 pilgrims must annually meet at 
the sacred spot; and if the world does not supply persons enough, 
angels are sent to make up the requisite number. By help of the 
Wahabees there was this year a considerable excess. Our country- 
man Pitts describes the scene, when he beheld it, as a spectacle 
of passionate devotion. He says, ‘ it was a sight indeed able to 
eae: one’s heart to behold so many thousands in their garments of 

umility and mortification, with their naked heads and cheeks 
watered with tears; and to hear their grievous sighs and sobs, beg- 
ging earnestly for the remission of their sins, and promising newness 
of life, using a form of penitential expressions, and thus continuing 
for the space of four or five hours.’ century which has elapsed 
since Pitts performed his pilgrimage has much abated the zeal of 

mogareb, or prayer of the setting sun, is on this day to be sai 
by the plipion at the same time as the ascha, or night prayer, at 
the last moment of twilight, which is an hour and a half after sun- 
set, and at a place called Mosdelifa, something more than two 
hours from Mount Arafat, at the ordinary pace of travelling. They 
must not, however, start till the moment the sun disappears. ‘That 
instant, says Ali Bey, what a tremendous noise! ‘ Imagine an as- 
of 80,000 men, 2000 women, and 1000 li “—"3 
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with sixty or seventy thousand camels, asses, and horses, which at 
the commencement of night began to move in a quick pace along 
a narrow valley, according to the ritual, marching one after another 
in a cloud of dust, and delayed by a forest of lances, guns, swords, 
&ec. in short, forcing their passage as they could.’ possible 
that such a movement should be effected without some of the im- 
mense multitude being trampled to death? At Mosdelifa another 
ceremony was to be performed, every pilgrim picking up seven, 
small stones for an extraordinary purpose. Pitts tells us they were 
seven times seven. They are used on the following day to throw 
at the house of the Devil, an ancient edifice which Satan is believed 
to have built for himself opposite the fountain at Mina. The stones 
are not larger than a ial nut, so that they are intended rather to 
annoy the tenant, than to injure the habitation ; indeed Pitts under- 
stood that they were thrown with the hope of striking Satan, for as 
he was about to discharge his small shot, a jesting pilgrim met him 
and said, ‘ You may save yourself the trouble, for I have beat out 
the devil’s eyes already.’ ‘ Stone the devil and those that please 
him ! was the formula which our countryman pronounced ; Mussul- 
men, of the same rite with Ali Bey, exclaim, ‘ In the name of God, 
very great God!’ It became a service of dangerto make the attack 
upon the foul fiend, when eighty thousand persons were engaged in 
it, and he would not accommodate them by being in more places 


than one at the same time. ‘ As the devil,’ says Ali Bey, ‘ has had 
the malice ~ build his house in a very narrow place, not above 


thirty-four feet broad, occupied also in part by rocks which it was 
requisite to climb to make sure of our aim when we threw the stones 
over the wall that. surrounded it; and as the pilgrims all desired to 
perform this ceremony immediately upon their arrival, there was a 
mest terrible confusion.’ He seems to reckon himself fortunate in 
coming off with only two wounds on his leg.—Yet he praises the 
moderation and good order of this huge multitnde, when the pre- 
sence of 2000 women occasioned no disorder, and when among 
forty or fifty thousand muskets only one was discharged. Here the 
Paschal sacrifice was offered. 

In the night Ali Bey was robbed of his writing desk, books, 
papers, and some clothes; the thieves threw away the bocks and 
papers, which were thus recovered, but they carried off his chro- 
nometer, some jewels, and a book of logarithms which he supposes 
they mistook for a koran. The next day they pelted two pillars at 
Mina, which were also erected by the devil; and on the following, 
which was the third day of Easter, after repeating the ceremony of 
the seven stones, they returned to Mecca; ven) the —_— 
nies were performed as at the begining of the pilgrimage, us. 
the sanctificatien was completed. That nothing, however, 
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be wanting, the zealous Ali Bey and most of the multitude per- 
formed an appendix, which Ayesha is said to have instituted—it 
consisted iv placing three stones one upon the other near a ruinous 
mosque ; in throwing seven stones, with a curse, against the place 
where Abougebel the enemy of the Prophet resided; and for a third 
time performing the seven circumambulations of the House of God 
and the seven joarneys between the two hills. 
Aécotding to a modern French fashion, which has neither beauty 
nor advantage of any kind to atone for its inconvenience, Ali Bey 
has given a section of the am three feet in length; a better 
idea is conveyed of its general appearance by the old prints in 
Pitts, in Sale’s Koran, and in the highly interesting work of the 
Morisco Rabadan, the original of which is, on every account, well 
-worthy of publication. Pitts has well likened it to the Royal Ex- 
change. ‘The fine appearance of the buildings in Mecca surprized 
the Spanish traveller, who compared them wwith the indifferent towns 
in Africa. He thinks ‘ they approach the Indian or Persian taste, 
which introduced itself during the time of the siege by the Caliph 
of Bagdad.’ A siege is more likely to introduce new modes of 
destroying houses, than a new fashion of building them ;—and is 
there not a distinct character in the Arabian architecture? The 
beauty of the houses testifies the ancient splendour of this famous 
city, whose prosperity is now fast upon the wane. The caravans 
formerly brought large gifts from their respective countries to the 
holy city ; the poorest pilgrim, though he begs his way, must pay 
some crowns in return for the spiritual benefits which he has re- 
ceived ; and he who is supposed to be wealthy cannot expend less 
than 1500 or 2000 francs. The public contributions have almost 
ceased, and the number of pilgrims is annually diminishing, partly 
on account of the Wahabees, but partly, as Ali Bey implies, from 
the diminished zeal of the Mahommedans, that is to say, from the 
growth of among them. The christian religion challenges 
- Inquiry, but the slightest inquiry proves fatal to the immoral sys- 
tem and impudent mythology of the Arabian impostor. Still 
Mecca is a most interesting point upon the globe, and the con- 
course of different nations is still to be contemplated with astonish- 
ment. There are assembled the ‘ Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about ey Cretes and Ara- 
bians,—proselytes also may be added, in honour of Ali Bey the 
Abbassi. Every sort of money circulates at Mecca; all the pro- 
ductions of India and Persia are exposed there for sale; and this 
immense concourse of pilgrims is abundantly supplied with food in 
one of the most sterile spots upon the whole habitable earth. The 
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manner in which Mecca is provisioned under such disadvantages of 

government, soil, and climate, is, perhaps, the most striking instance 

} mate ever existed of the manner in which the supply follows the 
mand, 

It might have been supposed that as Mecca is the metropolis of 
the Mahommedan religion, whatever arts are found in Mahom- 
medan countries would there be exercised in perfection; but Ali 
Bey tells us that there is no Mussulman city where the arts are so 
little known. There is not a man to be found who can make a 
lock, or forge a key, or make a screw. The only shoes which they 
manufacture are of wood, or of untanned leather ; all others are 
brought from Constantivople or Egypt. What is more extraor- 
dinary, the Korans written at Mecca are written so badly, and so 
erroneously, that Ali Bey says they cannot be of any use. In this 
city, which ought to be the well of Arabic undefiled, the language 
is corrupted by an admixture of foreign terms, and degraded by the 

resent ignorance of the nation; the written as well as the spoken 
neat is thus deteriorated; it is written without vowels, and 
with a great number of aspirations which every one varies at his 
pleasure. The men of this holy city are ‘ the most ignorant of 
mortals ;’ and the freedom of the women in comparison with Mus- 
sulman manners is such that the Spaniard ‘ almost calls it effron- 
tery, and suspects that the wives might be cne branch of the spe- 
culation of their husbands.’ re seems, however, to be 
little that is alluring in their appearance; their hollow cheeks 
painted of a greenish yellow give them the appearance of jaundice; 
they engrave indelible drawings upon their skin, and stain their 
teeth yellow, and their lips, feet, and hands, of a red tile culour ; 
and they daub their face and hands all over with black, blue, and 
yellow. The men are described as walking skeletons, clothed witb | 
a parchment that covers their bones ; ‘ large sunken eyes, slender 
noses, cheeks hollow to the bones, legs and arms absolutely 
shrivelled up; ribs, veins, and nerves in no better state; and the 
whole of their frame so wasted that they might be mistaken for true 
anatomical models.’ The traveller protests that there is no exagge- 
ration in this, that it is painful to look at them, and that it appears 
wonderful how these skeletons or shadows should be able to stand. 
They are very melancholy, very irritable, and of all Mussulmen the 
most tvratinical to their slaves. Such being the character of the 
pulation, there is no reason to regret its rapid diminution. 
ecca has contained more than 100,000 souls, it now does not 

‘ shelter’ more than from 16 to 18,000; some quarters of the 
suburbs are entirely abandoned and in ruins, nearly two-thirds of 


the remaining houses are empty, and the greater part of those 
which 
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which are occupied are falling to decay within, the fronts alone 
being kept in good order to attract the pilgrims. , 

Mecca is the heart of the Mahommedan system,—is there any 
hope that the system itself is tending to dissolution? A hope to 
this effect has been founded upon the progress of the Wahabees, 
but with little reason. The utmost that could have been expected 
from these rude and fanatical reformers’ was, that they might 
establish one of those dynasties so common in Mahommedan annals, 
whose decay is almost as rapid as their rise. M. Silvestre de Sacy 
supposed them to be merely a revival of the Kermathians, or 
Issmauilians, who, in the tenth century, plundered Mecca aud cars 
ried off the Black Stone ;—there seems, however, no other cause 
for this supposition than that they have appeared upon the same 
sceue, their tenets being widely different. Equally unfounded is 
theimputation that they deny Mahommed to be a prophet, and reject 
all revelation as impossible. On the contrary, they are fierce 
Mahoumedans, true to the persecuting tenets which the impostor 
proclaimed as soon as he was strong enough to proclaim them, and 
zealous to restore to its primitive simplicity the religion of the 
Sword and the Book. So far from contributing to the overthrow 
of this abominable system, there was more reason to apprehend 
that they would stir up its embers, and quicken them into a de- 
vouring flame. But they have been confined to the Arabian 
peninsula ; the season of their first enthusiasin is gone by; there is 
cause for supposing, from what Ali Bey observed, that would 
divide upon the death of the then reigning Sultan ; and whether 
they divide or remain united, a few unimportant customs and a few 
childish superstitions, more or less, will be all that will distinguish 
them from other Mussulmen. The Mahommedan religion has 
been established by the sword, and by the sword, most probably, 
will it be destroyed. The powers in Europe which border upon 
its empire, are continually acquiring strength, and are not wanting 
in ambition. Christianity wil assume its supremacy in any pro- 
vince which may be re-annexed to Christendom ; and Islam ap- 

aling, as it does, to its triumphs as a proof of its divinity, is not 

ikely long to survive as a conquered religion. The belief which 
the Turks entertain that they are to be driven from Europe, will 
contribute to the fulfilment of the prophecy on which it depends ; 
and a revolution which should deliver Greece, would, in its conse- 
quences, restore Asia Minor and Egypt to the civilized world. 

There was a time when Mahommedanism was propagated by its 
commercial missionaries in countries to which its sword had never 
reached. How far its barbarizing tendency might have been 
counteracted by the commercial spirit, there was no time to dis- 
eover; the Portugueze inflicted a deadly ee 
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and subdued the eastern coast of Africa yuan oot Sins like 
the Alcinous of Homer, were the chief merchants of the city, or 
islet, to which their dominions were confined. To what a 
miserable state that coast, which was so flourishing when they dis- 
covered it, is reduced, we may, perhaps, soon take an opportunity 
of describing. But if much evil has resulted from their conquests, 
far greater has been the good ; they arrested the progress of a reli- 
gion which, wherever it prevails, has carried with it vice, misery, 
and degradation of every kind. From that time it has ceased to 
extend itself in any manner, and in any direction, unless indeed it 
be in the interior of Africa. Meantime its ‘ tough commixtures’ 
seem to be melting ; the Mussulmen have no longer that fierce 
attachment to their faith which made them covet death in its ser- 
vice ; Ali Bey bears witness that there is a prevailing indifference 
among them, and in Persia we know that the priests themselves 
dread the rapid progress of the Souffee doctrines, and would fain 
secure the established religion by persecuting the mystical sect 
from whom they apprehend its overthrow. These circumstances 


cannot but be favourable to the introduction of a better faith. 
Hitherto christianity has been presented to these nations only in its 
most corrupted form, and disguised beneath the most monstrous 
fables and the grossest absurdities. But whenever the Bible shall 
be introduced among them, the false book will no more be able to 


endure the comparison, than the snowy Florimel could stand beside 
her genuine and living prototype. 
Having completed his pilgrimage, the traveller returned to 
jedda, and then embarked for Jenboa. A singular circumstance 
in natural history was observed upon the voyage. 


* The'sea was calm, when on a sudden an ebullition as it were 
of the water took place, in a circular space of twenty feet diameter, 
accompanied with much noise and froth, which | half a minute, 
when the sea became calm again. A few minutes afterwards, the same 
scene recommenced. Outside the great circle, | remarked during the 
motion of the water, a number of points which indicated partial battles. 
The bubbling up of the water extended to a great distance from the 
place of the fight. 

‘ The ship passed the border of the circle at the moment of attack. 
‘Unhappily for me it was noon, and I was occupied in observing the 
sun’s passage ; when balancing between the two objects, I gave the pre- 
ference to astronomy, and thus lost the opportunity of remarking the 
warlike system of the finny tribe, I learned, however, from my com- 

jons, that they saw an immense number of fish about a foot long, 

ght together. 
_ * Whilst this action lasted we saw an infinity of water-fow! entirely 
white, fly from all parts of the horizon in great flocks, to the spot 
-where the fight was, hovering six or eight inches above the water, with 
aat a view 
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a view no doubt to:seize the fish that might be killed, or the: smaller 
ones that might happen to come within their reach.’—vol. ii. pp. 148, 9. 
The Wahabees had forbidden the pilgrimage to Medina. Ali 
Bey, however, had no sooner landed at Jenboa than he determined 
to attempt, and persuaded several ‘Turkish and Arabian pilgrims to 
accompany him in the perilous undertaking. They had reason to 
repent their rashness. Having advanced beyond Dijideida, about 
two-thirds of the way, they were made prisoners by a small party 
of the Wahabees, who robbed them, and retiring for awhile to divide 
the spoil, fortunately gave him leisure to secrete or destroy such 
things as might have increased his danger. The tobacco, which is 
no less an abomination in the nostrils of a Wahabee than it was to 
those of King James, was hid under some stones; he threw away 
the insects, plants, and fossils, which he had coijlected in Arabia, 
and swallowed a letter from Muley Abdsulem, which might have 
compromised him with these fanatics. After four and twenty hours 
of bodily fear the party were allowed to ransom themselves, and 
were then dismissed ; Ali me te camel driver alone refused to pay, 
and set out to appeal to the Emirs ; he did not return, and probab 
id with his life for his temerity. The traveller consoles himself 
for this adventure, in which he lost the watch which served for his 
astronomical observations, by computing the position of Medina, 
from which he was about sixteen leagues distant. While he was 
in the hands of the reformers, the phenomenon occurred of furious 
peals of thunder from a serene sky in which there was not the 
slightest appearance of a cloud. 
urning to Jenboa from this luckless expedition, he there em- 
barked ilies. His voyages were never without some interesting 
occurrence, One morning as their fleet was sailing in line, the 
wind, which had been very rough, suddenly divided itself into 
several parallel currents. One vessel was then seen sailing before 
the wind, another in a perfect calm, and so alternately throughout 
the line, the distance between each vessel being not more than 200 
toises. ‘This continued nearly an hour. A circumstance so much 
of the same nature occurred afterwards when the traveller was on 
the way to Cairo, that it may best be related here. During more 
than an hour he felt ‘ the singular phenomenon of a continual cur- 
rent of wind from the west—alternately hot and cold. If it had 
blown in gusts,’ says he, ‘I should not have been surprized at the 
circumstance; but it was an equable and continued current, with 
intervals of heat and cold, so rapid and violent, that frequently in 
the space of a minute I experienced twice or thrice alternations of 
piercing cold and burning heat. How is it, he asks, that the 


caloric was not reduced to an equilibrium with the mass of the 
ambient air?’ The voyage, as usual in that sea and with such sea- 
men, 
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men, was to the last degree perilous. After one shipwreck, (of 
which a lively description is given and a worthless is) many 
dangers, and many deaths among the ill-fated passengers, Ali Bey was 
set on shore at Gadikyahia, a fine port, six leagues from Tor, that 
he might perform the rest of the way by land, even the desert 
being less formidable than the Red Sea. Here he witnessed a 
whimsical but convenient regulation among a set of men, who, in 
all countries, stand much in need of regulation—the carriers. 


* The Arab camel drivers were about to dispute concerning the divi- 
ding of the burdens of the camels, because it is generally agreed upon 
between them, that at the moment of disembarkation, each loads his 
camel with what he can lay his hand on; so long they keep silence; 
but being arrived at this spot, they are at liberty to dispute until they 
come to a group of palm trees, which is well known, and there the dis- 

ute must cease. Every thing is then settled, and each must content 
imself with that which chance or the result of the altercation has 
assigned to him. 

‘ I had remarked from the beginning of the journey, that some of the 
camel drivers murmured among themselves, and had asked the cause 
of it. I was told in answer that they were to finish the dispute in the 
town of Tor. . 

* On arriving at this place they make every one alight, and commence 
the most bitter dispute among themselves. I wished to tranquillize them, 
and to appease the quarrel. I got for answer that such was their consti- 
tution. I let them therefore continue their discussion. They huddled 
themselves together in a circle upon the ground, then rose in dispute, 
and seated themselves again in the same position, until at length they 
called in an old man to settle their dispute. The old man arrived, and 
decided ; some were content with his decision, but others called in ano- 
ther old man, and the same scene re-commenced. They unloaded 
some camels to load others, and the dispute continued in the same 
manner, and with the same cries as before. At length we all re- 
mounted and set out, but the dispute still continued: some of the 
drivers held the camels, and prevented them from proceeding, whilst 
others ran on to arrive at the places where the contest was to cease, 
Sometimes they stopt the whole caravan by stooping down together in 
a circle in the middle of the path, where they re-commenced the dis- 
cussion, got angry with each other, some insisting and others refusing 
to exchange burdens, and seizing each other by the collar, and coming 
almost to blows. At length, on arriving at the group of palm trees, 
they exclaimed with one accord, Hhalas, Hhalas, “ It is enough, it is 
enough.” They then remained motionless as stocks, after which the 
continued their route very quietly. I could hardly forbear to lau 
at seeing this grotesque mode of discussion; but they ly 
answered me that it was the constitution.’—vol.ii. p.180. 

‘Fhe journey was painful and dangerous. ‘There were forty poor 
mendicant foot pilgrims in the caravan, who had exhausted all their 
water, and whom none of their companions could assist without 

exposing 
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exposing themselves to the same sufferings. Ali Bey gave water 
to a few of them, but was obliged at last to shut his eyes and stop 
his ears to protect his servant and himself from becoming the vic- 
tims of their compassion. The pilgrims in all probability perished! 
As the want of water was so likely to occur, and so certainly fatal 
if it occurred, why did not the caravan keep near the shore, where 
water to support life may always be procured by digging pits* in 
the sand; or was the fact itself forgotten by our philosopher, for it 
appears that this dreadful scene took place within an hour’s march 
of the sea side? 

Ali Bey believes that the level of the Red Sea was formerly, as 
has been asserted, higher than that of the Mediterranean, but that 
it is not so now, or is perhaps not so elevated ; his reasons for this 
supposition are reserved for the scientific part of his travels. There 
occurs, however, in this part of his work an interesting passage of 
— history, which may direct the researches of future tra- 
vellers. 


‘ If on the one hand nature has been scanty in her vegetation upon 
the shores of the Red Sea which I have visited, she has been extremely 
prolific of fossils. 

‘From the great abundance of mollusce polyssis and seoghyies i is 
produced the matter of the calcareous concretions, and the little depth 
of this sea, added to the elevated temperature of the atmosphere, con- 
tributes to accelerate these operations of nature in such a manner, that 
the observer who wishes to study, and to know the phenomena of petri- 
factions, cannot, J am persuaded, find a better cabinet than the 
of the Red Sea. 

‘ Although circumstances prevented me from making continued 
investigations, yet nature works here in so visible a manner, that I 
thought I had sometimes observed her in the act. I have picked up 
shells at the moment when they were going to conglutinate themselves 
_ with the stony matter that surrounded them; I have collected others 
half petrified. But what is more particularly interesting, is a bank of 
calcareous stone, which actually forms itself on the eastern part of the 
island of Omelmelek. It is there that I was enabled to remark all the 
stages of petrifaction, from the sand, or pulverulent detritus of the shells, 
to the rock already rendered solid; and what I found still more admi- 
rable on this scale of petrifaction was, that the powder of the shells 
already amalgamated, and become concrete, though still friable, and 


* Dig a pit upon the sea-shore somewhat above the high-water mark, and sink it as 
PR. as the low-water mark, and as the tide cometh in, it will fill with water, fresh and 
potable. This is commonly ised upon the coast of Barbary, where other fresh 
water is wanting. And Cesar knew this well when he was besieged in Alexandria; for 
by digging of pits in the sea-shore, he did frustrate the laborious works of the enemies 

which had tarned the sea-water upon the wells of Alexandria ; and so saved his army, 
being then in desperation.’—Bacon’s Sylva Sylvurum. We transcribe this as one 
those facts by which haman sufferings might sometimes be alleviated, and life ieelf per. 
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easy to be broken, is impregnated with a sort of volatile oil, which 
greased the fingers when touched with it. But this oil volatilized and 
disappeared in a short time, In the space even of a few feet, may be 
found all the gradations of petrifactions ; that is to say, sand which does 
not cohere, sand in an incipient state of conglutination, sand resem- 
bling a sort of soft paste, paste beginning to harden, friable stone, soft 
stone, and hard stone. This gradation is even perceptible on the sea- 
shore. I collected specimens of all these curiosities ; but how much did 
it cost me to tear myself away from this interesting spot, without being 
able to make a multitude of observations, which might have contributed 
to the advancement of science. I recommend the study of this bank to 
travelers who may visit this country.’—vol. ii. pp. 189, 190. 

From Suez the traveller returned to Cairo, and from Cairo he 
travelled to Jerusalem. His feelings upon entering a rich and cul- 
tivated country after living so long im the desert, are too remarkable 
to be given in any other than his own words. 


© How strange did this manner of travelling appear to me! Accus- 
tomed as I had been for so long a time to traverse the deserts with large 
caravans, the sensations I felt this day were inexpressible ; attended 
only by three servants, a slave, three camels, two mules, my horse, and 
a single Turkish soldier who served as escort, I at length found myself - 
in a cultivated country. I passed at intervals through villages, and 
inhabited hamlets; my eyes could now repose with delight upon varied 
plantations; and I now met at every moment human beings, on foot 
and on horseback ; almost all of them were well dressed: I felt as if I 
were in Europe; but great God! what bitterness did some ideas mix 
with these agreeable sensations ; I will own it, because | felt it. Upon 
entering those countries circumscribed by individual property, the heart 
of man is contracted and oppressed. I cannot turn my eyes, or move 
a step, without being stopped by a hedge, which seems to say to me, 
“ Halt there, do not pass these bounds.” Doubtless, society is a great 
good ; doubtless the greatest blessing of man is to live under a well- 
organized government, which by the wise employment of the public 
strength ensures to each individual the peaceable enjoyment of his pro- 

y; but it appears to me that all which we gain in safety and tranquil- 

ity, we lose in energy.'—vol. ii, pp. 208, 209. 

We have frequently had a little of Voltaire in these travels, and 
here we have something of Jean Jacques. Wherever the Spaniard 
may have acquired his science, he has gone for his moral philo- 
sophy to a miserable school. 

hen Dr.Clarke was at Jerusalem, that active and enterprizing 
traveller endeavoured to obtain access to the great mosque erected 
by the Caliph Omar upon the site of Solomon’s Temple ; for this 
purpose he used all his interest with the Governor, by means of Djez- 
zar Pasha’s own interpreter ; but the Governor entreated him not 
‘to urge the request, ‘ saying,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘his own life would 
‘gertainly be required as the price of our admission : — 
ore, 
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fore,’ he continues, ‘compelled to rest satisfied with the interesting 
view of it afforded from his windows, which regarded the area of 
the temple. The sight was so , that we did not hesitate in 
ronouncing it the most magnificent piece of architecture in the 
Turkish empire ; and considered oe ey ior to the mosque 
of Saint Sophia in Constantinople.’ ‘I man religion, 
according to Ali Bey, acknowledges but two temples, that of 
Mecca and that of Jerusalem. ‘God,’ says an Arabian writer, ‘ has 
regarded the sanctuary of Jerusalem with the eye of his beauty, and 
the sanctuary of Mecca with the eye of his majesty,—Jerusalem 
having the fairest and most magnificent mosque in the world, 
Mecca the most majestic and the most venerable;’ both are named 
El Haram, an Arabic word which strictly signifies a temple or 
place consecrated by the peculiar e of the Divinity. Is this, 
indeed, the strict signification of the word? or may a critic who 
pretends to no knowledge of Arabic venture to ask if it be not the 
same word which is commonly written Harem, designating a place 
which strangers indeed are forbidden to enter, but not implying any 
notion of sanctity? Other mosques are named El Djammaa, 
lace of assembly,—or, in more familiar phraseology, meeting- 
; they are sacred places, but not consecrated by the especial 
presence of the Deity; unbelievers are preyented frem entering 
them, merely by the popular feeling, not by any canonical precept ; 
and access may be obtained by an order from a public authority. 
‘ But no Mussulman governor dare permit an infidel to pass into 
the territory of Mecca, or into the temple of Jerusalem. A per- 
mission of this kind would be looked upon as a horrid sacrilege ; it 
would not be respected by the people, and the infidel would be- 
come the victim of his imprudent boldness,’ 

Ali Bey has given a plan of the Jerusalem ue, and sections 
of it, six feet in length—a general view of the building would have 
been more interesting and much more satisfactory ;—but with all 
his accomplishments he is but a wretched draftsman. It is not 
precisely one mosque, but a group of mosques. To the Christian 
and the genuine philosopher, there is not assuredly a more interest- 
ing spot upon the whole earth than that where the temple of Solo- 
mor stood. The superstitions of the Mahommedans have attached 
to it more fables than to Mecca; it is guarded by 70,000 angels, 
who are relieved te day ; all prophets since the creation of the 
world have their prayers there, and eyen now the spirits 
of the pro 1% oe jt to enjay the same devotional exercise. 
Here it was that Mahommed while yet jn the flesh joined them in their 
prayers ; Elias and Khisr or Chederles (the Santiago or St. George 
of the Mussulmen) come annually here to keep the fast of Rama- 
dan. EI Bora, the mare ofthe Archangel which hs the 
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head and neck of a beautiful woman, wings, and a crown ;—and 
moreover, according to some grave authorities, a peacock’s tail, 
brought the Prophet here on his way.to heaven, in that wonderful. 
journey which isthe greatest miracle recorded of Mahommed— and 
the most impudent lie that ever an audacious blasphemer imposed 
upon the credulity of his disciples. Here he had sight of the 
Hooris. The rock upon which he stood received the print of his 
sacred foot, and pilgrims are now permitted to touch—not to see— 
the sacred impression, and sanctify themselves by passing the hand 
which has touched it over their face and beard. A piece of fine 
green marble on the pavement is shewn as the Door of Paradise. 
Strait is the door as well as the way—being but fifteen inches 
square—and it is fastened down by four ar five gilt. nails; there 
were more formerly, but the devil, eee Me to get in by this 
door, pulled them out; these he was unable to extract ;—perhaps 
they were clenched on the other side. Here also is the invisible 
balance in which souls are weighed ; and the invisible bridge which 
is sharper than the blade of the sword, which extends over the abyss 
of Hell, and over which lies the only roadto Paradise. And here 
is the rock Sakhra,—a marvellous rock, under which, according to 
the author of the Messiral-Ghoram, all the waters of the earth 
have their source: nor is this the only thing for which the rock 
Sakhra is marvellous—for, according to the same author as quoted 
by Medjired-din, “it is well known that the rock is suspended be- 
tween the earth and heaven. It is true that this miracle 1s no longer 
visible, a vault having been built over the rock since a woman, who 
one under it in devotion, unluckily miscarried there for fear it 
should fall upon her. Before this accident pilgrims used to stand 
under it and see the palpable miracle; the author of the Messiral- 
Ghoram had himself seen it, and who shall dispute his authority, or 
that of the Judge Medjired-din Ebil-yemen Abdor-rahmen El- 
Alemi, who quotes him? The rock Sakhra is in the middle of the 
world, and it is upon this rock that the Angel Israfil will stand 
when he blows the trumpet which is to summon all men to their 
final judgement. If a stone were to be dropped from the New Jeru- 
salem it would fall upon the rock Sakhra. The Kaaba on the day 
of judgment is to come to the rock Sakhra. Ali Bey found some 
pad ss within the forbidden ground which he supposes to be the 
remains of Solomon’s Temple. Dr. Clarke, who bad not only the 
verance and activity requisite for seeing whatever was within 
is reach, but had also the comfortable faculty of discovering what- 
ever he wished to find, saw from the governor’s windows some of 
that reticulated stucco among these buildings,‘ which is commonly 
_ considered as an evidente of Roman work.’ Whitaker of Man- 
_ chester, whose whole historical works were formed by a series of 
inductions 
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inductions in the potential mood, was not moré hardy in inferring 
that things must have been, because they might have been, than is 
the Cambridge traveller. He brings forward these fragments of the 
opus reticulatum as an existing evidence, im the words of the mar- 
gin, or in the words and capital typography of the text, A sTAN D- 
ING MEMORIAL OF JULIAN’S DISCOMFITURE; and reasoning 


upon the miracle which this evidence is to prove, repeats the as+ 


sertion of Moyle, that he sees not with what forehead any man can 
question the truth of it.—The old scholastic education had at least 
one merit, that it made men logicians. 

The Mussulman who visits the sacred place of the temple of 
Jerusalem performs an act of penance as well as devotion; for he 
must walk barefooted to the several stations; there is no traced 
path, and the court is entirely covered with thistles and thorny 

lants growing close together, so that this part of the pilgrimage 

omes an actual punishment. This was not always the case: a 
legend related by Medjired-din in his description of this sanctuary 
describes the ground as covered with anemonies and camomile. A 
spring without the walls, which Christians call the Fountain of 

ehemiah, is believed by the Mussulmen to come miraculously 
from the well of Zemzem. ‘ It is true,’ says Ali Bey, ‘ that my 
coarse palate found a remarkable difference between these two 
waters; this seemed to me very cold, and I had found that at 
Mecca very warm; the former was sweet and good, the latter 
briny ;—the miracle is therefore not perceptible by sense.’ The 
Persians have in like manner persuaded themselves that the well in 
their great mosque at Sultanieh is supplied from Zemzem. From 
Jerusalem the traveller proceeded to Damascus, Aleppo, and Con- 
stantinople ; a supplementary chapter by the editor conducts him 
to Bucharest, and abruptly concludes the work. 

Whether the advantages which this enterprizing Spaniard derived 
from his assumed character have answered his own expectations, 
he himself best knows ; public expectation will perhaps be disap- 
pointed, but with little reason. He has penetrated into the for- 
bidden places, seen all that was concealed from Christian eyes, and 
reported faithfully and fully all that he saw. Few travellers would 
be disposed to pay the same price for the privilege of sweeping the 
Kaaba, and drinking the water which was sanctified with its dirt : 
but perhaps there are some who, if they had appeared in the same 
character, would have profited by it in a different manner. Bruce 
_ would not have contented himself with speculating at Morocco 
upon the interior of hidden Africa; he would have reached Tom- 
buctoo, and traced the Niger to its termination, or have perished 
in the attempt. He would have profited by his favour at the 
sultan’s court to have studied and dev the characters of 
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those who composed it, and have given us pictures which should 
have lived for ever. Barrow would have borne with him a sounder 
judgement and a more observant eye. And Dr. Clarke !—Doctor 
Clarke would have opened Eve’s grave, bargained with the Waha- 
bees for Mahommed’s coffin—and discovered David’s harp, Solo- 
mon’s seal, Jeroboam’s calves, and the horns of Jupiter Ammon,— 
if he had not, been discovered himself in the emperor of Morocco’s 
seraglio. 

Art. II.—Waterloo, and other Poems. By J. Wedderburne 

Webster, Esq. Paris, printed by Didot, Sen. 1816. pp. 72. 


"THE subject of this article belongs rather to mechanics than lite- 

rature: what Dean Swift ridiculed as a visionary scheme has 
been reduced, by modern ingenuity, into actual practice ; and the 
fancy of the Laputan philosopher to make a machine for grinding 
the vocabulary into treatises has been, it seems, realized by our inge- 
nious neighbours the French. 

. Everybody knows that M. Didot is not only a celebrated 
printer, but a great mechanist, and, if not the inventor, at least the 
introducer of that mode of printing called Stereotype, in which the 
lines and words are not made up of separate letters as heretofore, 
but are cast at once into permanent forms ready for use. Having 
words, and even lines, thus prepared, it was a natural yet ingenious 
thought to endeavour to apply some moving power by which they 
might be disposed in proper places and forms, without the delay, 
expense, and uncertainty of human labour. 

is moving power M. Didot seems to have acquired; and in 
the little work before us he exhibits a complete specimen of his 
success, It was not, indeed, to be expected that the machine, how- 
ever ingenious, could always place the words in intelligible order, 
or work out any thit:z like sense or meaning ; but as to the mecha- 
nical part it has succeeded surprizingly, and, to the eye, the lines 
of this pamphlet look as like real bona fide verses, as if they had 
been written by the hand of man, and printed by the ordinary pro- 


cess of the press. It occasionally, indeed, happens, (we suppose 
from the accidental breaking of a pully or a poe) that some of 


the lines want a foot, and that there are little flaws in different parts 
of the work; but errors of this kind im so new an invention are 
inevitable. We know that Sir Richard Arkwright’s cotton machine, 
improved as it has been by long experience, will sometimes make 
a flaw in a piece of goods; we are therefore not to be surprized if 
M. Didot’s verse-engine should be, at its first setting off, liable to 
similar accidents. 
But while we do full justice to M. Didot’s ingenuity, we can- 
not 
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not but lament the ill-temper and hostile feeling towards England, 
which has induced him to announce the fortuitous produce of 
his engine as an English m, and to affix to it a name, which, 
if not the name of an Englishman, is at least a union of English 
names: very probably there may be no individual of the double 
me of Wedderburne-Webster; still, however, the names are so 
otoriously British, that all foreigners, and even some of our own 
countrymen, will, we doubt not, believe that there is really such 
an author as J. Wedderburne- Webster, Esq. to the no small dis- 
paragement of our literary, and even of our national character. 

‘But that which shews at once the depth and source of the 
malice of the French printer and his associates, is, that they have 
selected the immortal day of Waterloo as the object of their exper:- 
ment, and that the nonsense which their machine a vapeurs (so 
they call their steam-engine) has ground, is represented by them as 
a song of triumph on that great victory. . 

We are ready to admit, that the French nation can never look 
back on that day without some emotions of sorrow, and that even 
the existing government may feel some slight twinges on the score 
of national vanity; but we think that the Royalist Police would have 
shewn no more than a becoming gratitude to this country if it had 
prevented a publication which—under the colour of a new mecha- 
nical discovery—is evidently intended to throw ridicule on the battle 
of Waterloo and the British language and nation. What would be 
thought if we were to collect all the French exercises of a ladies’ 
boarding-school, print them on fine paper with Bulmer’s best types, 
and circulate them in France under the title of Lloges de Sa 
“Majesté Louis XV ITI, par le Comte de la Grenouillitre? Doubt- 
less the French ambassador would not be slow to complain of such 
an indignity ; yet these French exercises would certainly be as 
much an éloge of his Majesty, as the verses of the pseudo- 
Wedderburne-Webster are an é/oge on Waterloo. 

But our readers will be, by this time, curious to see some pat- 
terns of this curious workmanship—it is our duty to give them, but 
we do so, not without regret that the names of Soignies, Hougou- 
mont, Waterloo, and Wellington, should be thus degraded. at 
we, however, may not be in any degree ‘ participes criminis,’ we 
shall give our extracts verbatim, literatim, and, if we may use the 
expression, punctatim. 

The following, we suppose, may pass for the invocation— — 

‘Oh! that the Muse, should dare essay, 
To sing in such an humble lay ; 
The hottest field beneath the sun, 
Sciuce warring man, in strife begun: 
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But might his lowly, feeble 
In others, wake th’ heroic fie 
Like a bright beacon on the steep, 
’Twould cheer his lonely vessel o’er the deep.’—p. 7. 


Our readers will observe what pleasant confusion the machine 
has made here. The Muse is of the masculine gender, and haga 
, which lyre is a bellows, which bellows is to wake a fire, which 
re is to be a light-house, by which light-house his (the Muse’s) 
lyre or bellows (now become a ship) is to be cheer’d o’er the deep! 
What must the French think of us when they are told that these are 
English verses ! P 
‘ Bear witness, Soignies’ darkling bowers, 
And Hovgoumont! thy shatter'd towers— 
Tho’ each, by war—not tempest rent— 
Thou yet can boast—one battlement! 
That long shall speak to other times, 
And mock the pow’r:of despot crimes ; 
For well thy rude unhallow’d fane, 
Hath mark’d the downfal of the rebel train '—p. 10. 

This whole stanza is a curious piece of verbal Mosaic; but the 
most wonderful of all is that line in which a wood and a house are 
jointly apostrophised with a singular pronoun and a plural verb, 
on the subject of a talkative battlement common to both. 

In fact, M. Didot himself appears so pleased with the effect of 
his maghinery in this instance, that he grows quite wanton upon it, 
and in a strain of no great courtesy or grammar, adds, ‘ Whether 
this is the case, I really do not know, but if any person is inclined 
to dispute the point, I have no possible objection to THEIR going 
to Hougoumont to ascertain it.’—p. 75. 

But we have a further complaint against our ingenious perse- 
cutor. Having apparently collected from the conduct of our coun- 
trymen who literally swarm round every penny-show-box in Paris, 
that John Bull is somewhat muddy-headed, he has taken an insi- 
dious advantage of the circumstance to propound a riddle to him, 
which would have puzzled Sphynx herself. 

¢ the vulture sbriek’d aloud, 
And the red traveller sought his shroud.’—p. 9. ’ 

* Now riddle-my-ree, what isthis ?” After a hundred conjectures, 
we ended with determining that it was One of the Foot-guards 

ing on the forlorn hope. No such thing. It is the rising sun! 
The peculiar malice of the question lies in this, that whereas the 
* red traveller’ of Ossian (from whom the word is taken) is‘ broad 
and bright and glowing,’ the red traveller of the poem is first b/ack, 
and then of no colour at all, for he never makes his appearance! _ 

VOL. XV. NO. XXX. BR The 
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The battle itself could hardly be darker than the following riddles 
which, we presume, pretend to describe it. 
* Jmpell’d with fury to the shock, 
. Th’ Imperial es left the rock ; 
And rushing in distended line, 
Sent quickly from destruction’s mine, 
A shower of varied shot and steel, ‘8 
Which few were there who did not feel.—p. 16. 
?Twas then, two hundred cannons roar, 
Loud heralds of the guilty shore— 
Tore up the surface of the ground, 
Whose very CENTRE TREMBLED at the sound! 
And quick, like meteor of the night, 
The bright cuirassiers join’d the fight ; 
And gave their curses to the wind, 
With speed once urg’d, no arm could bind.—p. 11. 
“ On to the charge!” he loudly eried— 
As forward to the steep he hied ; 
** Stand to your guns !—point them well— 
_ That each may some dread mission tell— 
% Spare not the foes—nor sue for life— 
* But hunt victory—* even to the knife !”’—p. 12. 


In this last extract our readers will observe that the two lines 
distinguished by italics have been a little damaged in the weaving. 
The latter of them, a note informs us, is a touch at Palafox’s 
famous cry at Saragossa, War to the knife! which meant a struggle 
so long, so close, and so deadly as to reduce the combatants to 
the use of their daggers; but war being only of one syllable, and 
the space requiring a word of three, the machine put in ‘ victory’ 
~—Wedderburne, or Nincompoop, would have done just as well. 

Another instance of the glorious cross-readings inseparable from 
a poem fabricated by a steam-engine, occurs in page 15— 

‘ None sued for life, 
And those who were compelled to yield 
Rush’d headlong on their broken’ 
sword a human being would have said; and it would have been 
thought an allusion to the incident so frequent in Roman history, in 
which the defeated hero rushes on his own sword, but the machine 
immediately happened to grind up another word, and that other 
word happened still more unluckily to be one of the most opposite 
ing which the whole box could furnish :— : 
* Rush’d headlong on their broken——sn1eLp!'—p. 15. 
How the boys at the French Lycées, who will probably be perfi- 
diously taught to read this as English, will stare at our classical 
knowledge ! . cig 
The 
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The following wonderful passage would seem to imply that, in 
our English creed, sou/s can never be crushed T1L1 they have died. 
Then Albin's banners tower'd on high, 
And ev'ry horror rent the sky ; 
Man rush’d on man—'till death had hush’d 
Those souls, that e/se had ne’er been crush’d.’—p. 20. 


And the poem goes on to say the battle was so tremendous, that 
when the ghosts of the dead men came back in the night to look 
for their bodies, they were not able to find them. 


there the spirits of the slain 


Might seek to find their earthly forms in vain.’—p. 21. 


And this is the trash which M. Didot has the perfidy to palm on 
the French public as the exultation of an English gentleman on 
the battle of Waterloo! 

In the poems which follow we suspect that M. Didot has not 
trusted even to his engine to make nonsense ; for these appear to 
be put together with a degree of ingenious malice against us, of 
which we cannot conceive a mere machine, however well made, to 
be capable. For instance, the four following French lines are 
very correctly given :— 

J'abandonne l’exactitude 
Aux gens qui riment par métier ; 
D’autres font des vers par étude, 
J’en fais pour me désennuyer. —GresseEt. 
Now mark the difference !—the following are subjoined as an 
* Willing I yield all rhyming rules, 
To hireling bards, and pedant schools ; 
May fancy guide my careless lay— 
_ And pleasure wing my hours away.’—p, 39. ‘ 

This is evidently a burlesque on our supposed ignorance of the 
French language, as absurd and offensive as if we were to quote 
that famous passage in Shakspeare— 

‘ I'd rather be a kitten, and cry mew, 
Than one of those same metre ballad-mongers.’ 
And then give the following as a Frenchman’s translation of it :— 
* Maudit soit l’auteur dur, dont l'apre et rude verve 

Son cerveau tenaillant, rima malgré Minerve, 

Et de son lourd marteau, martellant le bon sens, 

A fait de méchans vers a-peu-prés onze cents’ 

this is sufficiently atrocious on the part of M. Didot; but 

we have kept fer the last the cruellest insult of all, ——e 

ve 
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have no doubt is levelled at the supposed disposition to blunder of 
our Irish brediren:—this outrageous libel is called The Wisk, aud 
the unfortugate Wedderburne Webster, in his new character, is 
thus made to express himself :— 
A WISH. 
‘When hence my spirit wings its aerial flight-- 
» And life is fled into the realms of night! 
When, as some bird sits lonely on the mast, 
My form may ride upon the desert blast— 
Be my sole monument the moss-clad sod, 
Raised on the spot where man hath never trod— - 
By the lone rock, upon my native hill, 
Where the grey thistle holds dominion still !—-p. 40. 


. Here then the air and the realms of night are the same thing ; 
and when life flies, it flies to the realms of night ; and when that 
comes to pass, the body rides just as a bird si/s; and then there is 
“to be a monument—not for the sou/, for it is flying, nor over the 
form, for it is riding—but a monument to be raised, Jove knows 
why, where, or by whom; for it is to be built in some extraordinary 
desert where man has never trod; and yet this desert, which man 
has never trod, is the very place where Wedderburne Webster re- 
presents himself to have been born(‘ silice in nuda’) amid a grove 
of thistles!—a paltry device of M. Didot to make our pretended 
countryman ‘ write himself down an ass.’ 


‘ 


Art. lil. 1. Brief View of the Baptist Missions, and Transla- 
tions ; with Specimens of various Languages in which the Scrip- 
tures are printing at the Mission Press, Serampore. London. 
1815. 

@. Clavis Sinica: Elements of Chinese Grammar, with a Preli- 

'-minary Dissertation on the Characters, and the Colloguial Me- 
dium of the Chinese ; and an Appendix, containing the Ta-Hyok 
of Confucius, with a Translation. By J. Marshman, D.D. 

rampore. 1814. 

3. A Dictionary of the Chinese Language, in three Parts. Part I. 
containing Chinese and English, arranged according to the 
Radicals. Part 11. Chinese and English, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Part III. English and Chinese. By the Rev. Robert 
Morrison. Macao. 1815. 


. WE envy not the feelings of those who find amusement in hold- 
ing up to ridicule the labours of the Baptist Missionaries ; 

_ @urs, we confess, have received a very different impression, which 
- {ells us that we shall uot err greatly in placing the names of Marsh- 
man, 
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man, Carey, Ward, and the rest of the Serampore missionaries, 
among the benefactors of the human race. 
* The‘ Brief View of the Baptist Missions’ will be considered as 
an interesting document. ‘TheSociety was first established in 1792; 
but the Indian mission did pot take place till seven years after this 
period; and they have now twenty stations in the East, the two ex- 
treme ones being 4000 miles apart. That of Serampore, their 
head-quarters, was established in 1799, by Thomas and Carey, and 
the principle on which they agreed to act was, ‘ that no one should 
engage in any private trade, but that whatever was procured by 
any member of the family, should be appropriated to the benefit of 
the mission. —Following up this principle, Doctor Carey in the 
college, Doctor Marshman in the school, and Mr. Ward in the 
printing-office, have, each of them, for some years past contributed 
considerably more than 1000/.a year to the general fund. The sum 
expended by them annually in the three departments of Missionary 
Stations, Translations, and Schools; amounts to about 14,000/. 
sterling —From this sum, in the year 1813, were supported fifty- 
three missionaries of various nations, with their families; nineteen 
translations of the Scriptures were carried on, six thousand volumes 
printed, with nearly twenty thousand copies of the Gospels, and 
twenty-five thousand smaller books; and above a thousand children 
of various nations were instructed in useful knowledge. Of these 


fourteen thousand pounds, seven thousand arise wholly out of the 
personal labour of the missionaries, two thousand from Indian cha- 
rities, and the rest, namely, five thousand, have been remitted from 
Europe and America. At Serampore extensive premises were 
purchased, on which have been erected dwelling-houses for the mis- 
sionaries, school-rooms, a spacious hall for public worship, a print- 
ing-office, in which ten presses are constantly 1 a type 


foundry, in which the types are cast for the several Eastern 
guages ; and a mill for making paper, of a quality far superior to 
that of India made.in the usual way, which im five or six years is 
generally devoured by worms and insects; whereas it is stated that 
the paper made by the missionaries remained untouched by worms, 
when placed among other paper half eaten up by them. 
Their progress in the various oriental languages is really wonder- 
ful; but so. are their exertions, and their contempt of bodily 
suffering and persopal danger. No sooner is a country opened for 
the exercise of their zeal, than they set about learning the language. 
The Kassai mounthins, to the N. W. of the Burman empire, re- 
cently penetrated by them, have been found to be inhabited by a 
simple and honest people, whose language is monosyllabic, and evi- 
dently of Chinese derivation, Young Carey has succeeded in con- 
yeying a printing pressto Ava. In his passage to this place, he ~ ne 
BBS visi 
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visited with an affliction of the severest kind ;—the boat upset—his 
beloved wife, his daughter, and his only son, perished before his 
eyes, and he himself: had nearly shared the same fate in swimming 
with his son till completely exhausted. ‘ Should the Lord be 
sage say the missionaries, ‘ to sanctify the affliction fully to 

im, this providence, awful as it appears, may be made the pre- 
cursor of much future usefulness.’ 

We may form some idea of the exertions of these pious men, 
when it is stated that they have translated the Scriptures wholly or 
in part into twenty-seven different languages ; and their ‘ Brief 
View’ contains beautiful specimens of the characters employed in 
printing the Sanscrit, Mabratta, Bengalee, Oriza, Telinga, Pushtoo, 
Sikh or Punjab, Cashmere, Hindostanee, Assam, Burman, Persian, 
Tamul, and Cingalese languages. Many thousand copies of the 
Gospels have been distributed in these languages, and it is said that 
the distribution of the Scriptures and of religious tracts in the verna- 
cular tongue has had the effect of exciting a lively interest in the 
knowledge of the Gospel; and that of late many instances have oc- 
curred of conversion, by means of these translations alone, without 
the intervention of avy missionary; that many Brahmins and others 
of high cast have recently been baptized, and that a great number of 
native preachers have met with the greatest success in various parts 
of India. Doctor Carey, ina letter from Calcutta, says ‘ the in- 
creasing and pressing demand for the Holy Scriptures is so great, 
that though we have ten presses constantly at work, the demands 
cannot be supplied ;—‘ so repeated and urgent are the applications 
from all parts of the country, that we are forced to give away the 
Gospels of the New Edition, before the other parts can be printed 
off :'—and yet, we are sneeringly told that these missionaries make 
only rice-Christians in India. Whether this taunt be true or not, 
the observation comes with a bad grace from a beneficed clergyman 
of the Established Church; at all events, the Baptist missionaries 
have at least this consolation, that, by their exertions, to use their 
own expression, ‘ the greater part of the heathen world will have 
the word of God in their own tongue, wherein they were born.’ 

- This, however, is not the extent of their merit. Doctor Marsh- 
man not only keeps a_boarding-school for the education of young 
gentlemen, and Mrs. Marshman another for young ladies, out of the 
profits of which they contribute to the general fund, but they also 
conduct a charity school on the ‘ British System,’ for the children 
of the poor. On this‘ system’ they were establishing schools at the 
several stations, in which there were, in 1814, upwards of one 
by native schoolmasters to read the 

riptures. No difficulty is found in obtaining proper persons, 
who, for the sake of the small salary, engage themselves without 
hesitation; 
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hesitation; and thus become the instruments of instructmg heathen 
children in the principles of the Christian religion. The number of 
these native teachers, at the close of 1813, amounted to thirty-two. 
At Calcutta they have erected a school-house, capable of containing 
800 children, divided into two departments, one for boys and the 
other for girls, where they are taught to read the Scriptures in the 
Bengalee and English languages ; also writing and accounts, on 
what is now termed the ‘ British system,’—it ought to be called 
by its proper name—the ‘ Madras system.’—Five hundred were on 
the books of this school, which we doubt not has long since been 
full. The objects of this ‘ Benevolent Institution’ are the poor 
children of all nations, including the children of Europeans by 
native women, ‘ a neglected and destitute class of society ;’ and of 
Portugueze catholics, ‘ thousands of whom wander about the 
$treets in all manner of vice and wretchedness.’ 

This hasty sketch of their proceedings is quite enough to prove 
the active benevolence of the Serampore missionaries, and more 
than enough to entitle them to the gratitude of mankind. But they 
have also a claim to the thanks of the literary part of the world on 
another score. in the midst of their more serious duties of religion, 
and the exercise of Christian charities, they have considerably ex- 
tended the progress of Oriental literature. Doctor Carey has for 
many years acted as Professor of Sanscrit, Beng", and Mahratta, 
in the college of Fort William, and has publish: d no less than eight 

mmars of es many different languages, and a Mahratta dictionary, 
ides assisting Doctor Marshman in the translation of the Ra- 
mayuna. Mr. Ward has given to the world, in four quarto volumes, 
* An’ Account of the Writings, Religion, and Manners of the Hin- 
doos, including translations from their principal works:’—and 
Doctor Marshman has translated the Lun-ye of Ponfucius, with a 
reliminary dissertation on the Chinese language, both of which 
tan passed under our review in Nos. X.and X XII. 

The ‘ Clavis Sinica, or Elements of Chinese Grammar, with a 
Prelimi Dissertation on the Characters and the Colloquial 
Medium of the Chinese,’ is an extension of the former work, of 
which we now intend to give some account. We shall here just ob- 
serve, that the mechanical part of this book is such as ought not 
to be passed over without particular notice. As a specimen of 
beautiful typography, it yields to nothing we have seen even from 
the Chisiese press; and it adds one to the many remarkable and 

id instances which India has afforded, how much may be ac- 
complished by human ingenuity, when man is thrown entirely upon 
resources of his own mind. Doctor Marshman has in fact 
effected, what had hitherto been considered as nearly impracticable, 
@ method of printing the Chinese characters with moveable metaf 
types, 
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types, which he says can be done at one-third of the expense. it 
would cost in China with wooden blocks. ‘The superior beauty of 
the character is indisputable, and it is said to unite, with cheapness 
and beauty,‘ that great desideratum in Chinese printing, the mei 
of correcting the revision to any extent whatever, and even w 
greater ease. than in the Roman character.’ A set of these me 
types, he tells us, will throw off 50,000 copies, whereas a few thou- 
sands will efface the characters cut on a wooden block; and he 
reckons that six thousand of these moveable metal types will supply 
the place of half a million immoveable ones : and that if ten thou- 
sand copies of the Scriptures, including paper and printing, should 
cost, by using wooden blocks, 15,000/.—the same number, if printed 
with metal types, would only cost 5000/. ‘This discovery will prove 
of infinite importance to the Chinese, if their pride will only suffer 
them to adopt it; for we believe there is no nation on earth, not 
even our own, in which printing is carried to so great an extent as 
in China. It is indeed the only nation in the Eastern world (except 
Japan) where the art has been in use. A complete history of the 
Chinese press, its progress and its effects, would be a curious do- 
cument ; but this being hopeless, even a brief view of it may not 
be uninteresting to our readers. 

If we believe the Chinese historians and philologists, and they 
are unanimous on this point, the early records of the empire were 
kept by means of knotted cords; and the fact is sufficiently re- 
markable, that four or five thousand years subsequent to the roman- 
tic period at which their use is supposed to have ceased, a nation 
should be discovered, on a different continent and on the opposite 
side of the globe, who had no other means of registering events 
than by their guippus, or knotted cords. These cords in China 
were succeeded by the combinations of straight lines called the 
Kua of Fo-hi, which no one now is hardy enough to affect to un- 
derstand. Next appears the minister of Hoang-tce, with a set of 
characters, the idea of which he is said to have taken from the 
prints of birds’ feet, on the sand ; then follows along series of names 
who improve upon the birds’ feet, by hints furnished by the lines 
on the back of a tortoise, by the roots, branches, and leaves of trees, 
by the windings of worms, snakes, &c.; all of which may pro- 
bably be resolved into this simple fact, that the original Chinese 
characters were rude representations of the objects of sense. ‘ 
. * About the year of the world 2900,’ says Mr. Morrison, ‘ a person 
named Paou-she formed a work called , which he taught to his 
pupils. He is considered the Father of Letters, and his work has been 
a standard to which all future ages have referred. It is there affirmed 
that, originally, nine-tenths of the characters were hieroglyphic; but that, 
being abbreviated for the sake of convenience, or added to, as 
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of appearance, the true and original form was gradually lost. In proof 
of chkrittere being at first a representation of the thing signified, a few 


instances are adduced, as 1) jih, ‘ the sun,’ now — 8 ‘ D 


‘the moon, now JF AM ail? nowy 


ma,‘a horse,’ now . <I mob, ‘ the eye,’ now 


chow, ‘ a boat,’ now ip ° TO chay, ‘ a cart or carriage, now 
shwuy, ‘ water,’ now * the ear,” 


now p=i » and so of others.’—-Introduction, p. 2. 


At what period the Chinese made use of pure hieroglyphics, if 
that ever was the case, does not appear; but the Seal-character, 
which seems to be the first stage from hieroglyphic to symbolic 
writing, is said to have been employed down to the reign of Seuen- 
wang, about 800 years before the Christian era. In the time of 
Confucius, about 300 years later, it is supposed that the characters 
were much simplified by reducing the number of strokes; but this 
is collected merely from the circumstance of finding certain cha- 
racters engraven on bells, tripods, dud ancient vases, supposed to 
be in use at that time; for no trace of any kind of manuscript is 
even pretended to have béen found anterior to the age of Con- 
fucius ; and it is extremely hypothetical whether any written cha- 
racters of this celebrated philosopher survived the Christian era. 
We need not here repeat the fable of Che-whang-ti burning all 
the books in the empire, and the singular manner in which the 
works of Confucius are said to have been recovered, and which 
the reader will find detailed at some length at pp. 343—4 of our 
Twenty-second Number. But what are we to think of this legend 
of the burning and recovering of Chinese books, nearly thirteen 
centuries before the art of prmting was known in that country? May 
it not have been fabricated by Chinese vanity, as an apolidy for 
not being able to su their lofty pretensions tg a high antiquity, 
by any authenti records? Some pretend that they owe the pre- 
servation of their characters chiefly to the engravings on seals and 
stones, to inscriptions cut into slips of bamboo, aud to the paimted 
and varnished tablets which adorn their rooms, and the halls of 
their 
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their ancestors; and that from these a sort of mixed history of con- 
Jecture and tradition was compiled. They also state, that under 
the dynasty of the first Han, and about 150 years before Christ, 
the study of letters met with great encouragement, and that all the 
characters and writings of every description were collected toge- 
ther, and formed into a kind of dictionary, of which numerous 
manuscript copies were made and distributed over the empire. It 
appears, indeed, that shortly after this period, the priests of Budh 
and Bramah found their way into China, introduced their writings 
and their religion, and were so acceptable to the court, that at vari- 
ous times, down to the tenth century, the history of China makes 
mention of priests being sent into India and Thibet to collect and 
introduce books. 

The first classification and arrangement of characters into the 
form of a Thesaurus or Dictionary, and the mode of ascertaini 
their respective sounds and significations, was not, by Kang-hi’s 
account, before the time of the latter Han, about the year 200 of 
the Christian era. It was this arrangement that first brought this 
— language into general use, and deprived the /earned of 
the advantage resulting from the use of a sort of cabalistical cha- 
racter not possessed by the vulgar. The written language, imper- 
fect as it was, being now reduced to some certain standard, became 
intelligible; it was taught in schools; the lowest of the people 
acquired a knowledge of it; and in those days of ignorance, know- 

ge was the road to preferment: the man who in China could 
‘ read like a clerk’ obtained something beyond even what the ‘ be- 
nefit of clergy’ conferred in England—wealth, power, and conse- 
quence in the state. , 

The Chinese seem not to be quite clear themselves at what par- 
ticular period the art of printing was invented. Mr. Morrison 
Says it was introduced to the notice of government by a minis- 
ter of state called Fang-taou, who lived at the commencement of 
the dynasty Lung, about the middle of the tenth century; that the 
first essay was the impression on paper from a stone tablet by a 
press, which left the ground of the paper black, while the shape 
of the indented characters remained white ; and that the type-cut- 
ters now adore I’ang-taou as their patron deity, in the same way as 
the learned pay adoration to Confucius. Du Halde, and his servile 
copyist Grozier, assign no specific date to the invention of print- 
ing, but merely say it was practised in China from time immemo- 
rial, which is saying nothing. It is not improbable, that the 
ancient seals ofthe emperors were used for making impressions, 
and that they left the ground black: such impressions are very com- 

on in all the Chinese books which treat of the ancient characters. 

38 no doubt, however, that during 
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ries were compiled and printed without number—some arranged 
according to the import of the characters, some by the final sounds, 
and others reduced to the system which now universally prevails of 
arranging them under the (se-puo, master or governing characters, 
or as Europeans sometimes call them, though perhaps not very 
correctly, elementary characters, or keys, or radicals. Originally 
these characters appear to have had the name of shvo-moo, ‘ the 
eyes of the book,’ which, considered as mere indices, is no bad 
name. The combination of these 214 keys gave rise to an infinite 
number of new characters, which are, in fact, like the combinations of 
our alphabet, inexhaustible. There is reason to believe, however, 
that instead of the number actually in use amounting, as stated by 
some of the Jesuits, to 80,000, the largest collection ever made 
is that in the ‘ Grand Dictionary,’ amounting to 60,000; but the 
number in Kang-hi’s Dictionary amounts to little more than half 
of that which is stated by the missionaries. Mr. Morrison says it is 
about 40,000; but Doctor Marshman, after ‘ repeatedly examin- 
ing every page,’ states it to be as under : , 
Characters in the body of the work - - + - 31,214 
Added by the compilers, principally obsolete, 6,423 
New characters not before classed - - - 1,659 
Characters without names or meaning - - 4,200 


Total 43,496 

and he adds, that the real significant characters of the language can- 
not be estimated at more than thirty thousand. By the indefati- 
gable labour of this respectable missionary, we obtain another 
curious fact,—that a// the works of Confucius, which may be con- 
sidered to comprize all that was known at the renewal of literature 
under the Han, as above-mentioned, coutain scarcely three thousand 
different characters. 

The rapid multiplication of characters, and a more clear and 
comprehensive arrangement of them in the dictionaries, could not 
fail to enlarge the stock of books, the printing of which does not 
in the worst of times seem to have met with any direct discourage- 
ment from the government. The power of the press could not, 
however, long remain unfelt, nor the liberty of printing be left 
without some fixed regulations established by law. It is remark- 
able enough that in one of the most arbitrary governments that we 
are acquainted with, it should be tolerated at all. Mr. Morrison, 
in his Introduction, quotes the following curious passage from a_ 
Chinese author. 

* When letters were invented, the heavens, the earth, and the Gods, 
were all agitated. The inhabitants of Hades wept at night, and the 
heavens, as an expression of joy, rained down ripe grain, From the 
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invention of letters the machinations of the human heart began to ope- 
rate; stories false and erroneous daily increased ; litigations and im- 
prisonments sprung ; hence also specious and artful language, which 
.causes so much contusion in the world, It was on these accounts the 
shades of the departed wept at night. But from this invention of let- 
ters polite intercourse and music proceeded; reason and justice were 
made manifest ; the relations of social life were illustrated; and 
laws became fixed. Governors hada rule to refer to; scholars had 
authorities to venerate ; and hence the heavens, delighted, rained down 
ripe grain. The classical scholar, the historian, the mathematician, 
the astronomer, none of them can do without letters: were there not 
‘letters to afford proof of passing events the shades might weep at noon 
day, and the heavens rain down blood.’ ; 


The mixture of good and evil to which the ‘ invention of letters? 
has given rise, has left a balance, in the opinion of the Chinese, 
ene attpen: in favour of the former. Their press, like our own, 
1s free and unfettered as to any previous licence or restrictions; and 
the laws by which it is regulated are rather remedial than pre- 
ventive ; but woe be to him who transgresses those laws, and who. 
is convicted of having offended them! Nice and minute as the dis- 
tinctions are in the Chinese code, between the degrees of crime and 
the corresponding scale of punishment, the laws regarding the press 
are still vague and undefined. The Leu-lee says, 

* Whoever is guilty of editing wicked and corrupt books, with the 


view of misleading the prrple and whoever attempts to excite sedition 
S, 


by letters or hand-bills, shall suffer death by being beheaded ; the 
principals shall be executed immediately after conviction, but the ac- 
cessaries shall be reserved for execution at the usual season;’ and ‘ all 

ns who are convicted of printing, distributing, or singing in the 
streets, such disorderly and seditious compositions, shall be punishable 
as accessuries.’ 

These laws regarding the press are not a dead letter: nume- 
rous instances of their application are on record, and made pub- 
lic by an authority not to be questioned. In the year 1777 
there appeared in the Pekin Gazette the trial and condemnation 
of an author charged with the crime of high treason, a man of let- 
‘ters, says Pére Amiot, who lived a retired life in Kiang-si; ‘ loin 
des emplois et de la cour, il s’amusoit a penser et a écrire.” On 
information being Jaid against him, his books were all seized, and, 
with himself, carried up to the capital, where he was tried by a 
court composed of the princes of the blood, the ministers, and 
mandarins of the first rank. The indictment contained four counts. 
1. That he had published an abridgment of the Great Dictionary of 
_Kang-hi, (the very book Mr. Morrison is translating,) in which he 
chad the effrontery to coutradict certain passages of this respectable 
‘and authentic book. @. That in the preface to this — 
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he had the audacity to print the trivial names of Confucius, of the 
ancestors of the present dynasty, and of his imperial majesty hun- 
self! 3, That in the genealogy of his own family he had the impu- 
dence to assert that he was descended from Hoang-ti, through the 
dynasty of the 7’cheou; and 4. ‘That in some verses he again insi- 
nuates this pretended ancestry, using expressions highly reprelensi- 
ble. Beivg called upon for his defence, he alleged, 1. ‘That the 
Dictionary being very voluminous, and very incommodious, he had 
made an abridgment which costs little and is easy to handle. 2. ‘That 
he had used the trivial names of the emperors of the reigning dy- 
nasty that the youth might know what those names were, and thus 
avoid the mention of them by any mistake; that, however, he had 
himself discovered his fault in this respect, and had corrected it 
by reprinting his Dictionary in which they were omitted. 3. That 
stating his descent from Hoang-ti was a thoughtless piece of vanity 
that came across him, arising out of a wish to make bimself with 
the public a person of some consequence; and 4. ‘That, as to his 
verses, being borne away by poetic fire, it never once occurred to 
him that the expressions made use of could be construed jnto a bad 
sense. The great princes, ministers, presidents of the tribunals, 
and mandarins of the first rank, thought otherwise: they pro- 
nounced Ouang-si-heou guilty of high treason, and that, according, 
to the laws of the empire, the punishment due to the crime was, 
that the criminal be cut in pieces, his property confiscated, his rela- 
tions above sixteen years of age put to death; his wives, his concu- 
bines, and his children under sixteen years, banished, and given to 
serve as slaves to some grandee of the empire. Upon which Kien- 
lung, himself an author, a poet, and a patron of learning, issues this 
decree: ‘ I extend my mercy to Ouang-si-heou im so far as regards 
the nature of his punishment; he shall not be cut in pieces; his 
head only shall be cut off. I pardonhis relations. As to his children, 
let them be reserved for the grand execution in autumn. Let the 
law be put in execution as to the other points. Such is my will— 
Respect it.’ Another person who availed himself of the usual pri- 
vilege of presenting memorials, remonstrances, and representations, 
to the emperor, had the boldness to advise his majesty to wominate 
a successor; this being construed to ‘ imagine the death of the sove- 
reign’ was pronounced high treason, and the culprit was condemned 
to the same punishment as above, and the mercy of the emperor ex- 
tended to him in the same mauner. Another needy wretch, who, 
like Romeo’s apothecary, lived by ‘ culling of simples,’ thought 
of bettering his condition by turning author; in his book, which he 

to the emperor as the certain means of making his for- 
tune, he stated that the ghost of his grandfather Kang-hi had ap- 
speared to him, and presented to bim a book in which the destiny of 
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the reigning dynasty was pointed out, and that Kien-lung would 


cease to reign in a particular year. ‘This poor creature, who was 
probably crazed, was also beheaded. These three instances of the 
merciful interposition of his imperial majesty Kien-/ung happened 
in three consecutive years, and just after he had published to all 
China his anxious wish for the encouragement and dissemination 
of literature. But he is not the only despot of China who has 
affected to found the glory of his reign on the patronage afforded 
to men of letters. ere is scarcely a dynasty since the invention 
of printing that has not caused new editions of all the books of 
standard merit, or such as have been stamped with the seal of public 
approbation, to be revised by the men of letters assembled for that 
purpose from all quarters, and reprinted at the imperial press. In 
1774 Kien-lung signified, through the Pekin Gazette, his orders 
for such a collection to be made and examined. A multitude of 
inspectors general, of revisors, correctors, assessors, &c. were as- 
sembled at Pekin, among whom two of the emperor’s sons were 
included. On those who suffered any material error to esca 
unnoticed, certain punishments were inflicted by the tribunals ; but 
the punishment of the two princes, for negligence in this respect, 
the emperor reserved to himself. In five years the number of 
volumes so reprinted amounted to upwards of 168,000, and it was 
expected that the whole collection would extend to 600,000 
volumes.* 

An making this collection a book was discovered, which not a 
little alarmed the mandarins to whom it was brought—the title 
of it was ‘ Ninety-nine Methods by which the Mantchoos may be 
totally destroyed.’ It was sent to Pekin, and ordered by the empe- 
ror to be strictly examined, without any regard to what might ap- 
pear in it against the Mantchoos, whom the examiners were’ to 
consider in the light of enemies of the Chinese, as they actually 
were when the book was composed, and not as masters of China as 
they now were. ‘The result of the examination of the grand doc- 
tors was communicated to the public through the medium of the 
Pekin Gazette; and we must do them the justice to say, that, of 
the fourteen or fifteen methods, out of the minety-nine, which they 
examine as being the least stupid and absurd, the report contains 
so fair, so liberal, and so able a critique, that we should not be 
sorry to enlist into the service of the Quarterly Review a few such 
Chinese doctors as those who drew it up. They conclude by say- 
ing, that so far from the work being worthy of a place in the gene- 

collection, they deem it fit only for the fire. To which the 
emperor replies, ‘ Let it be excluded, and all the copies bart.’ 


* Mém. sur les Chinois, tom. xv, pp. 289—353, 
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Pére Amiot observes that, in forming this collection, thousands 
and thousands of light ephemeral productions, such as tales, 
novels, dramas, poems, were never thought of; and yet these are, 
in our opinion, precisely what are wanted to enable us to form a 
true estimate of the genius of the people. The few translations 
we have obtained, and few, indeed, they are, after so long and so 
important an intercourse as we have maintained with this singular 
nation, are such as cannot fail to create a wish for more. If the 
boasted writings of Confucius fall far beneath the Proverbs of 
Solomon, or the moral maxims of Ecclesiastes the Preacher, which 
they most resemble, we can hardly refuse the Leu-lee, or Laws of 
China, precedence of the Laws of Menu, or the Orphan of the 
House of Tchao a superior rank to the Sacontala; and the little 
pleasing novel Hao-kiou-tchuan leaves us to regret that more of 
the same kind have not been given to European readers. 

From the present prolific state of the Chinese press we are induced 
to consider he * Clavis Sinica’ of Doctor Marshman, and the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ of Mr. Morrison, as two of the most acceptable volumes 
that the study of Asiatic literature has yet produced. They have 
completely torn away the veil that so long enveloped the symbolic 
writing of the Chinese, and removed the difficulty that has hitherto 
impeded the study of that singular language of a people equally» 
singular ; their literary treasures are now laid open to every person 
ef common capacity, who may chuse to give his attention to the 
subject; and it is certainly no trifling encouragement to know, a 
almost every European, who has made the least progress in 
knowledge of the written character, has become enraptured with its 
beauties. Dr. Marshman, speaking of the study of the Chinese 
written character, says, it is ‘ a study, the pleasure resulting from 
which is so great, (now first difficulties are surmounted,) and the 
field of research it opens so interesting, as scarcely to permit its 
being extinguished but with life itself.’ Mr. Morrison’s opinion, 
who knows it well, is strongly in its favour. 

_ * To corivey ideas to the mind, by the eye, the Chinese language ans- 
wers all the purposes of a written medium, as well as the alphabetic 
system of the west, and, perhaps, in some respects, better. As sight is 
quicker than hearing, so ideas reaching’ the mind by the eye, are 
uicker, more striking and vivid, than those which reach the mind by 

slower progress of sound. The character forms a feature whic 
Teally is, or by early associations is considered, beautiful and impressive. 
The Chinese fine writing darts upon the mind with a vivid flash; a 
force and a beauty of which alphabetic language is incapable. Chinese 
writing is also more permanent than the alphabetic system, which is 
ever varying its spelling with the continually changing pronunciation of 
the living voice. Perhaps the Chinese written language has contributed 

_ dp some degree to the unity of the Chinese nation.’—Introd, p. xi. ie 
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We have given so full, and we trust so correct, an account of 
the construction and use of the written language of China, in our 
several reviews of Sir George Staunton’s Leu-lee, Marshman’s 
Dissertation, and De Guignes’ Dictionary,* that we shall now con- 
fine our remarks to the additions in the ‘ Clavis Sinica’ which the 
author has made to his former publication, and to a few observa- 
tions on what he is pleased to call ‘ the Elements of Chinese 
Grammar.’ 

The first addition, after explaining the nature of the Chinese 
characters, is their division into six classes, towards which part of 
the subject ‘ his attention,’ he says, ‘ was first turned by the Quar- 
terly Review for May, 1811;’ and this led him to consult Chinese 
books in order to examine and explain their nature and origin. 
This proves how very little read Doctor Marshman then was in 
Chinese literature, as almost all their philologists treat of the 
Lieou-ye, or division of characters into six classes, a detailed account 
of which may be found in an Essay on the Chinese Language, by 
Pére Cibot, in the ninth volume of the Mémoires sur les Chinois, 
and also in the Lettre de Pekin of Pére Amiot. , 

The next addition consists of nearly fifty pages, and embraces a 
discovery which we are rather inclined to consider as important; it 

“3s, at any rate, curious, and we are not aware that it has ever been 
noticed either by Chinese or Europeans. Having observed that of 
the thirty thousand significant characters composing the language, 

214 elements, and all those formed by the union of two ele. 
nts, would not consist of a sixth part of that number, he had long 
suspected that the great mass of characters, like the Greek primi- 
tives and Sanscrit dhatoos, was made up of certain roots or primi- 
tives, associated with the several radicals or elements: this idea 
was strengthened by observing in a manuscript dictionary, in nume- 
rous instances, that oue particular character was employed as a root 
of ten or twelve other characters, each of them formed by an union 
of this root with one of the 214 elements; for instance, the ele- 
ment expressing hand placed with this root formed one character; 
head with the same root another; fire with the same a third, and 
so ou. This struck him so forcibly, that he examined the Dic- 
tionary, which contained about nine thousand characters, from be- 
inning to end, and found that the whole of them were form 
rom eight hundred and sixty-two characters by the addition of only 
one element to each of them. He then, with the help of bis Chinese 
assistants, set about examining the whole of Kang-hi’s Imperial 
Dictionary, and after fifteen months labour, had the satisfaction of 
seeing every character in the Dictionary derived from another, 
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classed under its proper primitive. The result of this laborious 


examination was as follows. 

* Exclusive of the 214 elements, the number of characters from which 
another is formed amounts to 3867. From these, by the addition of a 
single element to each, is formed the great body of the language, in 
nearly the same manner as the great mass of the Greek language is 
formed from about 3500 primitives, and that of the Sanscrit language 
from about 1700 dhatoos or roots. ‘The greatest number of derivatives, 
which spring from any one of these, is 74, and the least 1. The addi- 
tion of a single element to the primitive forms each derivative, which in 
general expresses an idea in some measure distinct from that of the pri- 
mitive character, but still bearing some relation thereto. It is, how- 
ever, proper to observe, that the term ‘ primitive’ is not applied to them 
on account of their origin, but merely with reference to their use.’— 
p- 34. 


It is further stated that, by excluding the barren primitives, or 
such as give but one and two shoots, the number of efficient pri- 
mitives is reduced from 3867 to 1689, which, with the elements, 
produce 22,370 characters: if this number be divided by the num- 
ber of primitives, we have about 134 derivatives from each primi- 
tive, which is fewer than a Greek primitive in general produces; 
some of which, he observes, as Asyw for example, produce more 
than 200 derivatives. Considering the 214 elements to be included 
among the efficient primitives, we have 1903 characters which, in 
fact, constitute all the materials of the language, which is e: 
simplified, and rendered infinitely more easy of attainment, than by 
committing to the memory each individual character separately, 
without regard to these constituent parts which enter more or less 
into the composition of every character. 

We shall not follow Dr. Marshman through the various classes 
of the primitives which’ he has thus discovered, but proceed to 
shew the nature and construction of the derivatives produced by 
their means, in composition with the 214 elements, which, when so 
employed, are called by him, formatives ; and ‘ which,’ he says, 
‘ like prepositions and other formatives, both in the Greek and 
Sanscrit languages, though not precisely in the same way, combine 
themselves with the primitives, to form nearly the whole of the 
Chinese language.’ The element or formative, he seems to think, 
is employed to express the thing which modifies or connects itself 
with the idea suggested by the primitive ; and it is particularly men- 
tioned in the Introduction to the Imperial Dictionary, that one 
great pape was so to class the characters as to prevent the incon- 
gtuity of placing the character fire, for instance, with that of water, 
or an animal in.uvion with inanimate bodies. This observation, 
with great submission, has nothing whatever to do with his newly- 
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discovered primitives: but even in this system, if system it may be 
called, there is more of fancy than of philosophical arrangement ; 
and we strongly suspect the case to be the same with regard to Dr. 
Marshman’s discovery of primitives; but he shall have the benefit 
of illustrating his theory by one of his own examples, taken at ran- 
dom from a great number produced in support of it. 


a * The character th choong, the midst, right, within, thorough, 
formed by drawing a perpendicular stroke through [—) ‘how, the 
mouth, gives birth to nineteen Seviveitivis ; uniting : 
with ging aman, it forms ether of tee 

ping, ickle, — also a little 
choong, the ancient charac- 


SZ ¥é, again, SZ ter for a writer of 


nyu, a female, — LWP choong, female name. 
Lp pshyan,amountain, — certain 
sin, the heart, — chong, 

— the heart placed below, — faith upright 
KK sho0i, water, ‘toons, agitated as waters; 


void, deep. 
— ming, avessel, — choong, a small vessel or cup. 


hoong, to bring forth with 

— FHC hyiih, ahole — To 

choong, a bird’s direct 


APP tshab, grass, FAT chong a species of grass. 
with 


_ I. hwo, corn unripe,— Ark choong, rising corn. 
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with 22 chong, insects it forms choong:the food of insects. 


ce, clothing, choong, pantaloons. 


choong, good, right, faith- 
in the midst of __ KR ful ; gar- 
ment. 


sat chih, to tie a horse’s legs. 


B nyo, a bird, — choong, a species of bat. 


* It is possible that the union of two characters in Chinese may some- 
times suggest more than one idea. Thus choung may suggest the idea 
of the midst, or the point of rectitude, and also that of something within. 
Nor is it improbable that one person, in uniting the primitive to the 
formative, might realize one idea suggested by it, while anotber might 
fix his attention upon one somewhat different. Some of the derivatives 
springing from this primitive seem formed by uniting the idea of the 
midst to that expressed by the formative. In one or two instances this 
appears so plainly, that the adjective middle, if added to the formative, 
would-almost suggest the idea, as the middle person, or brother ; middle 
clothing; the ma bird, i.e. between bird and beast, the bat. Others 

in seem to unite with the idea of the formative that of something 
within ; as, something within the heart—grief; something in the er 
which agitates it ; corn within the ear, &c. In several of the compounds 
the connection is not easily traced. All the names, except two, (in the 
above example,) follow that of the formative.’—p. 58, ’ 


We suspect, however, as we formerly stated, that this admirable 
and perhaps best — attempt at an universal language was 
marred at an early period, by caprice or stupidity, or both ; and 
that very few, certainly not a sixth part of the compound characters, 
are employed to represent the idea which would naturally be sug- 

by the union of the component - One thing, however, 
1s quite evident from this discovery of Mr. Marshman—those cha- 
racters which he calls primitives give, in nine cases out of ten, the 
name of the compounds into which they enter, far more frequently 
than the radicals or elements govern the sense, ‘Thus sin, the heart, 
has twelve derivatives, (we should rather say compounds,) six of 
which are pronounced sin, and six tsin. The primitive ngé, I, has 
twenty-seven derivatives, or compounds, every ove of which, one 
excepted, has the identical name of ngé. ‘The primitive tching 
combines with twenty-two of the elements, of which sixteen are 
precisely the same as that of the primitive, and the rest, except 
one, begin with the aspirated initial of the primitive. _ 

Of these primitives Dr. Marshman reckons up about twelve rr 
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dred which are simple and effective characters ; whereas, of the 214 
formatives or elements, there are only about eighty that enter exten- 
sively into composition: and hence he concludes that, as it is more 
reasonable to expect the mass of characters to be formed from 
twelve hundred ideas, modified by the elements in ten, twenty, or 
thirty. ways, than from eighty modified each (as on this .sup- 
position they must be) in four or five hundred watts we may con- 
sider the characters in question as primifivcs. e fact, we have 
no doubt, is against his theory in this respect. The efficient radi- 
cals or elements, as we said before, are the genera which commu- 
nicate to the compound, (made by union with the Doctor’s primi- 
tives,) a modification of the sense of the radical. Thus trees and 
shrubs of almost every kind arrange under the radical moo, wood ; 
all the handicraft trades, labour, &c. under shvo, the hand; every . 
modification of heat under ho, fire ; all the passions and affections 
of the mind, as grief, joy, love, hatred, &c. under sin, the heart; all 
speech, tradition, history, antiquity, under koo, mouth; and these 
are all keys or elements. It is true Dr. Marshman takes all these 
and the rest of the elementary characters into the number of his 
primitives, in which sense only, but in no‘other, can his theory be 
maintained. He has noticed, indeed, that the element generally 
governs the prevailing idea of the compound, and that the primi- 
tive gives it a name. 


e number of monosyllables in the whole language, 


to Dr. Marshman, amounts to 846; and these, he observes, with 
the exception of some provincial variations, are all the words by 
which the Chinese have conveyed their ideas to each other from time 
immemorial. Sir George Staunton makes them amount, with all 
their inflections and accentuations, to 1831 ; if to the twelve hun- 


dred primitives be added those elements which are used as 
tives, we shall have a very close approximation to an eq 
monosyllabic sounds and primitive characters, that is to say, each 
character will have its distinct name ; whereas one name now serves 
for forty or fifty characters. Had Doctor Marshman examined 
what proportion the elements and primitives, in their simple state, 
bore to the whole of the 3000 characters of which the works of 
Confucius are com and found that proportion to be very con- 
siderable, we should then say, that the language, in the time of 
Confucius, was its contrary conclusion be» 
drawn, if, as at the present day, characters compounded of the ele- 
ments and primitives sonaied Again: if the whole or the greater 
part of the primitives were found as these 3000 characters, it 
would go far to establish the validity of his theory. It is fair to 


presume that, if the character ngé, I, produce twenty-six 
“compounds 


Imi- 
of 
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compounds bearing the same name, this same character, being 
found complete in all, must have existed before any of those com- 
een and communicated its own name to them; and if twelve 

undred of these primitives are found to appropriate to themselves 
very nearly every name pr sound in the language, the inference is 
equally fair, that these twelve hundred symbols are the ‘ original 
characters of the language,’—but it would be indisputable, if in the 
most ancient writings of China these characters were found to pre- 
dominate uncompounded by what Doctor Marshman calls the for- 
matives of the language. 

The next part of the work discusses the nature of the colloquial 
medium, which, being singular in its nature and utterly unlike any 
other language ancient or modern, the Doctor infers, safely enough, 
must have been in use before the invention of their characters— 
‘ as speech necessarily precedes writing.’ We noticed in a former 
Number, at considerable length, the system of initials and finals, 
and its analogy with the Sanscrit alphabet. To establish its claim 
to an original language, Mr. Marshman now examines the question 
how far it can be said to resemble the Hebrew and the Sanscrit, 
the two most ancient and only probable la from which it 
could be derived. The Hebrew alphabet he finds to have five 
consonants which the Chinese have not, while the Chinese have 
eight not found in the Liebrew; sixteen probably may be deemed 
common to both. ‘Then the Chinese language is purely monosyl- 
labic and the Hebrew polysyllabic; the latter might easily spring 
out of the former, but it is scarcely conceivable that a polysyllabic 
language could be cut down to a language wholly composed of 
monosyllables. The numerous inflections of the Hebrew verbs 
are totally incompatible with the unchangeable inflexible monosyl- 
lable, which is at once a noun indeclinable, and a verb nct to be 
conjugated, which in itself is incapable of taking either number, 
case, or gender; mood, tense or person. Not content with stati 
these discrepancies, Mr. Marshman examines the speech of Juda 
to Joseph, in the 44th chapter of Genesis, which in the Hebrew 
contains two hundred and six words, sixteen of which are monosyl- 
lables; but of these sixteen, seven only are found in the Chinese 
language, and these seven we apprehend, though he does not say so, 
are merely symphovious and not synonimous. Another passage 
of the Bible, Abraham’s intercession for Sodom, is found to contain 
two hundred and thirty words, of which ten only are monosyllables, 
and four of these are Chinese. But lest it should be objected that 
the two passages are too modern for the time when the Chinese 
language may be supposed to have been first formed, Dr. Marsh- 
man goes still farther back, and taking the maledictory prophecy 
of Noah, relative to his grandson Canaan, in twenty-six words he 
finds only one Sh and he therefore thus concludes— 

‘If 
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‘If the Chinese formed their colloquial medium by selecting one 
word from twenty-nine, as in the first example, from fifty as in the 
second, or even one from twenty-six, of those they were in the habit 
of hearing every moment, the point is decided—invention itself seems 
easy compared with this labour. But if they did not derive their col- 
loquial medium from the language of Noah and his sons, the alter- 
native is, that they invented it wholly themselves.’ 

The Doctor seems to take it for granted, that the language in 
which the history of Noah is related in the Old Testament, was 
actually the language spoken by Noah; for which we presume 
has no authority either in sacred or profane history. 

The similarity of the Sanscrit alphabet with the system of 
Chinese sounds would seem, at first sight, to render the filiation 
of these two languages far more probable, though in their con- 
struction they differ more widely than the Chinese and the He- 
brew. The Sanscrit verb is in fact much more inflected and mo- 
ditied than the Hebrew verb ; the language bas fewer monosyllables 
and abounds more in sesquipedalian a than any other lang 
we are acquainted with, not excepting the unpronounceable Mexi- 


can compounds. Our author compares the Ramayuna with the 
Shee-king ; in ten pages of the former, containing four hundred and 
fifty-nine words, be finds only thirteen monosyllables of which seven 
do not occur in the Shee, nor are any two of them used to express 
the same idea in both languages. 


Though we do not altogether admire Doctor Marshman’s manner 
of stating the question, nor approve of the mode in which he 
conducts the argument, we have very little doubt of the justness 
of his conclusions ; still we are rather surprized that, in explaining 
the system of sounds, the tones, &c. of tae Chinese colloquial me- 
dium, as he calls it, from the preface of Kang-hi’s Dictionary, 
he did not take notice of the observations thereon in the same 

reface: had he done this he might have spared himself a great 
1 of unnecessary labour, as he would there have seen at once that 
this alphabetic system, or series of initials and finals, which is never 
used by the Chinese, nor once employed in the dictionary in which 
_ it is introduced, is of very recent birth in China, and avowedly 
introduced from India by some Hindoo Brahmins. Mr. Mor- 
rison informs us that the Rissa! Dictionary contains the follow- 
ing quotation from a work called Fan-tsih :— The literati in the 
time of Han (A. D. 200) understood letters, but were unac- 
quainted with the mother characters.* ‘The litterati on the left of 
Great River knew the four tones, but were unacquainted with 

the seven sounds. Information respecting the seven sounds ori- 


* The mother characters are used in modern dictionaries to point out the name of 
each character, by taking the initial of one and adding it to the final of the other: 
thus, tsai and ming would give the new monosyllable tsing. ; 

ginated 
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ginated in the western regions; in which system thirty-six charac- 
ters are constituted mothers.’ And it is added, ‘Iu the western 
regions, the books of the Po-lo-mun can combine all sounds by 
fourteen letters.’ ‘The name even of the person is given who in- 
troduced the Sanscrit series of thirty-six initial sounds ; be is called 
Shin-kee, a priest of Fo (or Fuh, as Mr, Morrison writes it,) from 
the country Fan, a part of Tsang or Thibet, and it is said to have 
been rik ie ‘to give currency to the books of Fo in Cliina.” 
Another testimony is produced which asserts, that ‘ the syllabic 
spelling entered Ching from the west, and prevailed extensively 
under the dynasties ‘Ts¢ and Leang, answering nearly to A. D. 
500.’ Mr. Morrison adds in a note, ‘that about the year 950 of 
the Christian era, a Po-/o-mun priest was at Pekin, aud by the or- 
der of the Emperor Aéen-dih 300 Sha-mun (or priests of Fo) went 
to India to procure books,’ &c. Now it is quite obvious that the 
word Po-/o-mun is the only way in which a Chinese could write 
or pronounce Brahman; and Fuh, or Fuh-to, we have no doubt, 
is their imitation of the sound Budh or Budha, the P, F and B 
being convertible letters in many languages, and a Chinese being 
unable to pronounce either B, R, or D; thus, for bread he would 
say po-le-té: and if by any possibility Chinese organs could be 
brought to pronounce any sound having the least resemblance to 
our monosyllable strength, it could not be done in less compass 
than a peutasyllable, se-te-/en-go-te, and it would require five dis- 
tinct characters to write it. e word Sha-mun, signifying'priests, 
leaves no doubt as to the country of Fo. 

All the Chinese philologists reject, with disdain, the attempt to 
introduce syllabic spelling, or any thing in the shape of an alpha- 
bet, knowing, no doubt, that an alphabet and their system of sym- 
bols could not co-exist; from the moment they adopted the one 
they must inevitably lose the other, A passage from 2 Chinese 
author of high reputation is quoted by Mr. Morrison. 

‘ It appears to me that the people of Fan distinguish sounds: and 
with them the stress is laid on the sounds, not on the letters. Chinese 
distinguish the characters, and lay the stress on the characters, uot on 
the sounds. Hence, in the language of Fan, there is an endless variety 
of sound; with the Chinese there is an endless variety of the character. 
In Fan, the principles of sound excite an admiration, but the letters 
are destitute of beauty. In Chinese, the characters are capable of 
ever varying intelligible modifications, but the sounds are not possessed 
of nice and minute distinctions. The people of Fan prefer the sounds, 
and what they obtain enters by the ear ; the Chinese prefer the beau- 
tiful character, and what they obtain enters by the eye.’ 

In this part of Doctor Marshman’s book, there is a long ac- 
count of ‘ the period of Boodh’s birth, his country, peculiar doc- 
trines,’ &c. which, it must be confessed, bas not much to do ol 
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the ‘Clavis Sinica;’ nor is this the only redundant part of his 
work: we suspect, indeed, there is a little spice of vanity lurk- 
ing in the mind of this good missionary, and that in matters of 
literature, at least, he is unwilling ‘ to hide his candle under a 
bushel.’ But we hasten to the third division, termed ‘ Elements 

-of Chinese Grammar.’ That the grammar of the most simple 
and inartificial language that exists on the face of the earth should 
occupy upwards of 300 quarto pages, will ire some explana- 
tion, and, in justice to Dr. Marshman, we shall give his own. 

‘ It may, perhaps, be urged that a language so simple as the Chinese 
surely needed not a grammar of above three hundred pages to lay it 
open ; to which it may be replied, that had the object been merely 
that of affirming things, instead of substantiating them, a far less number 
of pages would have sufficed ; and an abridgment of this work, which 
will merely state grammatical positions explained at large elsewhere, 
may perhaps be brought into a fourth of the letter-press included in 
this work. But when it was necessary to substantiate every position, 
it seemed desirable that this should be done by examples from the best 
.writings in the language. Further, as in so great a body of examples 
many historical facts, and allusions to the manners, customs, and pecu- 
liar ideas of the Chinese are necessarily brought before the reader, it 
appears desirable to introduce them by some brief account of the 
context, in order to render them intelligible.’ 

_ Now, with submission, we think that this introduction to the 
examples was neither necessary nor desirable, any more than 
.to the examples which illustrate the rules of syntax in the Latin 

mar, which are also drawn from ‘the best writings in the 

anguage.’ In short, as the collocation of the monosyllables in a 
sentence governs the sense of the sentence, and as mood, tense, 
number and person are designated by prepositions and other parti- 
cles, very much after the manner of the English language, to which, 
in fact, the Chinese assimilates nearer than to any other we are 
acquainted with, a selection of sentences to shew the different 
effects of position, and a table of the auxiliary particles, with ex- 
amples to illustrate their use, would have constituted a better gram- 
mar for the use of students than the ‘ Elements’ of Dr. Marshman, 
and might have been contained in less than twenty pages. 

Whether the Chinese have any notion of the mechanism that 
may be introduced into any language, by the inflection of the ori- 
ginal roat or monosyllable, or whether they discovered that any 
variation in the monosyllable must at once destroy the connection 
between it and the character employed to represent it, we pretend 
not to say; but it is quite certain that no corresponding alteration 
could be attempted in the characters without a total change of their 


original meaning ; thus, for instance, A, jin, is the character 


for 
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for man; add a horizontal stroke it becomes “7\~ ¢a, and it re- 
presents the quality of greatness; another stroke converts it to 
SX. tien, heaven; substitute a point for the upper line and 


it becomes PR kieun, a dog. To preserve therefore, slight as 


it is, the connection between the characters and their names, it was 
- aboslutely necessary to preserve the monosyllable, in its original, 
unchangeable and permanent state, as the least alteration in the cha- 
racter would entirely change its original meaning, and destroy the 
connection between it and the monosyllable it before represented. 

The English language, as well as the Chinese, affords numerous 
instances of the same monosyllable being used as a substantive, 
an adjective, and a verb, without confusion or ambiguity. To 
_ take one of Mr. Marshman’s examples— We received a severe cut 
with a sword—he appeared in a cut wig—they cut their way 
through theenemy.’ ‘lhe English language, however, has a change» 
of termination, particularly in the verb, as from love come /ovest, 
loveth, loves, loved, loving, but the word ngai love, or to love, 
is the same unchangeable monosyllable in number, case and gen- 
der ; in mood, tense and person : by its position in the sentence, or 
by its accompanying particles alone, must its sense be determined. 
The manner in which this is done has been explained in a former 
Number. 

Mr. Morrison’s ‘ Dictionary of the Chinese Language’ may be 
considered as the most important work in Chinese literature that 
has yet reached Europe, and we most sincerely wish he may live 
to finish it; at present we have received but a small part of it. It 
is not a mere translation of Kang-hi’s Tsze-téen, though that Dic- 
tionary forms the ground-work ; ‘ the arrangement and number of 
the characters in the first part are according to it, the definitions 
and examples are chiefly derived from it ;’ but he has also added 
examples and explanations from his own knowledge of the use and 
application of the characters ; from the Jesuits’ MS. dictionaries ; 
from native scholars; and from various works in the Chinese lan- 


e. 
onthe Dictionary of Kang-hi, as it is usually called, is a work 
of unquestionable authority ; it is to the Chinese what Johnson’s 
Dictionary is to us, and there is a remarkable coincidence of plan 
in the two works. It was compiled by order of the above-men- 
tioned Emperor; twenty-seven persons were employed in compos- 
ing it, two in revising, and one in superintending the press: and five 
years were allowed for bringing it out. 

The characters are arranged im this dictionary according ante 
eys 
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keys or radicals, which, in fact, is now almost the universal method. 
Immediately after the modern character is placed the seal-charac- 
ter; then the form of the character as it has been found on ancient 
vases; and lastly, the running hand character. The first two are 
curious ‘as frequently pointing out the transition from the picture to 


the abbreviated symbol. Thus, T ting, a nail or wooden pin, 


was formerly The character kK hew,a mound of earth, . 
bill, hollow or valley, cn:enciont. seals, thes, 
MM: J and ) keué, any thing hooked, thus, S and Wb: 
The character shinocero, onthe veal thus, Fy” 


is, on ancient vases, a complete hieroglyphic 


Mr. Morrison’s Dictionary is both amusing and instructive in 
another respect. The examples convey allusions to the history, 
civil and religious mstitutions, customs, sentiments, peculiar opi- 
nions and expressions of this ancient and singular people, as will be 
explained by two or three extracts from the work itself. 


Under the ninth radical A. jin, a man, we find 


‘PY sn sc. AB From “ man” and 


“hill.” An imaginary species of beings; men who, by a total ab- 
straction from the world, have escaped from the body, and are risen 
higher in the scale of existence than mortal man. They are supposed 
to inhabit hills and mouriains away from the haunts of men; to be im- 
mortal, and to have the power of becoming visible or invisible at plea- 
sure. They are spoken of as profoundly skilled in a kind of alchymy, 
and as having discovered the philosopher's stone, by which they can 
change whatever it touches into gold, raise the dead, and produce various 


wonderful transmutations. ae Ay A Au. 


Lao urh pith sze yut Séen, “ Old and not dying is called Séen.”’ 


Séen, ts'héen ‘yay, ts’héen urh jitk shun yay. “ Séen is, to remove; to 


* The sunggntinces stroke in all the examples is substituted for the character under 
explanation to avoid repetition. ( 


remove 
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remove and enter amongst the hills,” They are also called Wk 


shin Séen, “ divine genii.” JK pa Séen, “ eight Séen,” a reference 


to which is common, These eight, two. of whom were women, have, 
somehow or other, risen to a degree of eminencé above the rest; and, 
beingconsidered always happy, and not liable to death, they are painted 
on various household utensils, and alluded to at birth-days, &c., in hope 
of participating of their felicity and long life. Some of these eight are 
not very ancient. One of the females was of the last dynasty; and one 
of the men jis said to have dressed the head of Fuh, and is particularly 
venerated by the barbers. ‘They are not generally considered as Gods, 
nor worshipped, nor have they temples erected to them. Each is re- 
presented as holding in the hand an instrument or vessel, which has a 
reference to some part of his or her story. 


tsew hed Séen ; “ the Séen who drink and learn,” express a lower class 
of persons, as poets and others, who aspire to the rank of Séen. 


hea too taou piéen ching Séen Fith. “ Lay down the butcher's knife and 
you will become a Séen, or (like) the God Fith.” The sect of Fith cxa- 
siders taking animal life a great crime. 


. ZZ | woo Séen, “ five Séen.” They are said to be heaven, the 
gods, earth, water, and the human soul. 


surname,’—p. 69. 
Again, under the character 


t ts'hth. S. C, “ seven ;” ts’hth, the seventh ;” 


shing, “ the seven ruling powers ;” namely, the sun, moon, and five 
planets. San ts'hih, “a certain medicine.” Chuh lin ts'hth, “ seven 
famous persons of the Bamboo plantation.” Tshih show pi ked, “ seven 
hands and eight feet,” expresses the confusion caused by too many per- 
sons being engaged about a thing. Ts'Ath sévh, “ the seventh evening,” 
refers to the evening of the seventh day of the seventh moon; an even- 
ing on which all the unmarried women in China offer sacrifice to, and 


* We omit the characters for the suke of convenience. 


worship 
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worship two stars in the milky way. The one is called Neu lang, the 
other Chih neu—an excellent husband and wife removed from earth to a 
place in the heavens. The ladies worship chth neu in order to obtain 
skill in needle work.’—p. 14. . 


’ Under the seventh radical =— urh, ‘ two,’ and the character 


FF woo, ‘ five,” 8. C. R. H., we have some ex- 
ZZ 


amples of the superstitious notions which attach to all the odd 
numbers, 3, 5, 7; 9. 
- £ Five.”—Te woo, “ the fifth,” also a surname; woo-tsze, “ five 
times ;” woo hing, “ the five elements,” namely, shwuy, ho, mith, kin, 
too, “ water, fire, wood, metal, earth ;” woo lun, “ the five relations ;” 
keun chin, foo tsze, heung te, foo foo, pang yew, “ a prince and minister, a 
father and son, elder and you brothers, husband and wife, friends ;” 
woo chang, “ the five constant virtues ;” jin, ¢, le, che, sin, “ benevolence, 
justice, propriety, knowledge, truth ;” wod ¢seo, “ five ranks of nobility,” 
which are denominated kung, how, pith, tsze, nan. Kung is the highest. 
» Woo fang “ the four points of the compass and centre,” namely, tung, nan, 
se, pth, chung, “ east, south, west, north, centre ;” woo wet, * the five 
tastes ;” swan, téen, kod, la, héen, ** sour, sweet, bitter, acrid, salt ;” woo 
sth, “ the five colours ;” ts'hing, hwang, chth, pth, hih, “ azure, yellow, 
carnation, white, black ;” woo ¢s’hang, “ the five viscera ;” kan, sin, fei, 
shin, pe, “ liver, heart, lungs, kidneys, and stomach.” The points of the 
com tastes, colours, &c. are supposed to have a certain relation to 
the five elements. Urh woo yen tsze, “ two five eyes,” is an expression 
which denotes obscure or imperfect visions. SAYA woo yay yué san woo, 
“ the fifteenth night of the moou is called third fifth.” Five they call 
chung shoo, “ middle number.” According to Shwé win the seal cha- 
yee represents, by the two horizontal strokes, the heavens and earth, 
tween which the yin and the yang are blended.’—p. 49. 


We shall extract a part of the explanations given under the cha-. 
meter Tf, Fith, the idol deity. 


* The author of Ching-tsze-t’hung states that the religion of Fih enw 
tered China during the seventh year of the reign of the Emperor Ming, 
of the dynasty Han, about A. D. 50. The compilers of Kang-hi’s Dic- 
tionary deny this, and say that some of the sha-mun, or priests of Fith, . 
came to China during the dynasty Tsin. Che-kwang, the first emperor 
of that dynasty, who reigned about 250 years before Christ, imprisoned 
those priests on account of their being foreigners; but, it is said, a 
golden man broke open the prison doors at night. In the time of Woo-te, 
(B. C. 150 years,) an image of Fih was obteined, and the Fith maf 
“ im of Fith,” of the present day, are according to that model. 
They allow, however, that it was during the reign of the Emperor Ming 
that the religion of Fh entered China more effectually, and the occa- 
sion of it was a dream of the emperor's, in which he saw a golden man 
fly about the palace. Confucius said “ there are sages among the ee 
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ple of the west.” This sentence has been erroneously quoted as bearing 
direct testimony to Fith.’—Kang-hi. 

These extracts will be sufficient to shew how very superior this. 
dictionary is to that of De Guignes: they are, indeed, not to be 
named together; in the one we have merely the common significa- 
tion, in Latin and French, of about one third part of the characters, 
many of them ill selected; in the other we have numerous exam- 
ples under each character to shew its various applications, and 
these examples are drawn from the best authorities in the language, 
ancient and madern. 

Mr. Morrison, we find, has also published a Grammar of the 
Chinese Language at Serampore; of this we have not been able to 
obtain a copy, though the edition has been for some time in Lon- 
don; but we understand that it is well adapted to the use of a 
learner, being short and comprehensive. Why are the works of 
these learned and indefatigable missionaries not advertised in the 
daily papers like other books, that the nations of Europe may know 
what rapid advances have been made of late years in oriental lite- 
rature by our spy oe the neglect of which had so long been 
their reproach? In France and in Germany the study of the Chi- 
nese language has recently been renewed; yet we verily believe that, 
were it not for our Journal, these countries would remain in igno- 
rance of the lead which England has taken in this pursuit. Russia 
too, who has long kept up a commercial intercourse with the 
northern parts of China, on the frontiers of the two empires, is at 
length cultivating a taste for Chinese literature. By a treaty made 
in the reign of Elizabeth, six young Russians are allowed to study 
the language in Pekin; but either from their having been ill chosen, 
or, which is more likely, from the counteraction of the Chinese, 
none of them have hitherto made any progress in the language or 
the literature of that nation. Mr. Kaminsky, however, has recently 
returned to Petersburg with a considerable stock of information and 
materials; and the Emperor Alexander, with the liberality worthy 
of a great sovereign, has ordered to be published at his own expense, 
and in the best possible manner, a Dictionary of the Chinese, the 
Mantchoo, and the Mongul languages, with explanations in Rus- 
sian, and we trust in Latin also, for the benefit of other European 
nations: and we are happy to add that young Davis, whose name 
we have before had occasion to mention, has transmitted home the 
translation of a Chinese drama, which we trust will not be withheld 
from the public. ‘The Orphan of the House of Tchao is the soli- 
tary specimen of this kind of composition known to Europeans, and, 
if we may judge of the taste of the Jesuits from their other labours, 
there is no reason to suppose it to have been seclected as the best 
of Chinese productions in that way ; yet it was not thought unworthy 
the task of remodelling by Voltaire, nor was his Orphan of China 
deemed unfit to be trauslated into English by Murphy. a . 
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Art. IV.—The Works of William Mason, A.M. Precentor of 
York ‘and Rector of Aston. 4 vols, Svo. 1816. 


WE know not how it came to pass that in the present rage for 
collecting and publishing the posthumous remains ef distin- 
guished men, much the largest portion of these volumes should 
have lain in the bureau of Mr. Mason’s executors, or among the 
papers of his correspondents, fifteen years after his decease. ‘The 
temporary suppression of so much new and curious matter cannot 
be imputed to indifference for the memory of a man who still sur- 
vives in the breast of several affectionate friends: but indolence and 
procrastination are very compatible, at least with certain degrees 
of pious regard to the manes of departed genius. We are equally 
at a loss with respect to the person to whose attention the public is 
indebted for the collection now before us. A much greater de- 
sideratum is the author’s life, of which nothing but slight and inac- 
curate sketches have ever been written ; while the authentic particu- 
lars, out of which it ought to be compiled, are now passing fast into 
oblivion. 

William Mason, however, was born at Kingston-upon-Hull, 
February 23d, 1725, and imbibed the first elements of classical lite- 
rature at the grammar school of that town. In the year 1741 he 
was admitted of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where be had the 
fortune of being under the tuition of Mr. Powell and Mr. Balguy, 
two young men highly distinguished at that time in the university, 
and afterwards in the réligious and learned world. By their intro- 
duction he became known to Mr. afterwards Dr. Hurd, the late 
Bishop of Worcester, while his own merit had previously attracted 
the notice of Dr. Heberden. 

To the first of these friends the earliest blossom of his Muse was 
presented in the following lines, which have been transcribed from a 
copy in the hand writing of Dr. Balguy, and bear indubitable 
marks of authenticity. ey are also authenticated by an improved 
aud expanded copy in this collection. : 
« Lines written by Mr. Mason while Undergraduate of St. John's College, 


* Say, Memory, can thy retrospective power 
In all its boasted elegance explore 
Such scenes as Granta’s shade supplies? 
Oh! seize the glories as they rise; 
Seize them, till age, with all her wintry train, 
_ Snows o'er my head and freezes every vein, 
’ Oh! then the long lost rapture roll 
___ And dart delight through all my soul. 
Bid this mild summer of my life rebloom, 


_ Bid every shade embrown and cloister gloom, 


1 
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Instruct the limpid thought to flow, 
Lite winding Camus, sweetly slow ; 
And ob! that grove where, free from vulgar views, 
My soul held converse with her darling Muse: 
‘Then, goddess, gild the finished scene 
With gentle Powell’s placid mien, 
Then round his form let groups of graces throng, 
And Reason lead slow Diffidence along ; 
Let hoary Judgment, sober guest, 
Bring Candour in her lilied vest, 
And universal Science, soaring high, 
~. Bear on his plume the vestal Modesty.’ 

In January, 1745, he took the degree of A. B: and having no 
near prospect of a fellowship in his own college, was thankful to 
accept the recommendation of Dr. Heberden, which procured for 
him the same situation in Pembroke Hall. For this disappoint- 
ment in his own society there were probably more reasons 
ene. He complains of the governing powers of his day, as. 

scorning those, 
Perchance too much, who woo the tin tless muse.” 

But the constitution of that society is unfortunately so fettered by 
local and even family claims, as frequently to exclude the greatest 
oficients even in abstract science. Cambridge, indeed, though 
Lodained by the education of almost all the greatest poets of our 
country, has not been very propitious to the votaries of the Muse. 
Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Cowley, Otway, and Gray, though none 
of them above eleemosynary assistance, were dismissed by their re- 
spective societies, if not without an acknowledgment, at least with- 
out the reward of their. genius. Pembroke Hall, however, brought 
our young poet mto contact with a congenial but more powerful 
mind, to whose’ controlling and corrective hand he was indebted for 
the retrenchment of those wild luxuriances with which his earlier 
compositions were overrun: this was Mr. Gray, whose long 
friendship and faithful services Mason lived to repay in an edition 
of his works so judiciously selected and so elegantly arranged, as to 
put to shame-every stibsequent attempt of the same nature. By this 
time the name of Mason was beginning to be distinguished. The 
school of Pope had expired with himself; and the latter years of 
the reign of George II. were no less remarkable for the absence of 
reat poets, than for the rapid declension which had taken place in 
architecture and painting. The field was therefore open to two 
young men of real genius, and yet both alike neglected, to avail 
themselves of the advantage which they possessed, one from his ob- 
stinate addiction to ancient literature, and the other from the indo- 
lence of his temper and the Fo gr of his circumstances. 
Smart, who might have rivalled either of his contemporaries, was 
oppressed 
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oppressed by want and enervated by profligacy, while the splendour 
oF Goldsmith’s genius had not yet burst forth from the fogs of his 
native country, The peculiar situation, however, of the two friends 
(a situation in which poets have been rarely placed) was at once fa- 
vourable and injurious to their fame. On the one hand, it prevent- 
ed them from undertaking, or it tempted them to abandon any great 
original work. On the other, it removed the necessity of their ap- 
pearing before the public in undress—it enabled them to finish their 
short and exquisite performances with elaborate exactness; and in 
consequence they were always received as rare, and therefore as 
welcome visitants. It was not many years before the patronage of 
Lord Holderness. placed the younger, and certainly the inferior, 
bard in a situation of complete inde ence; and henceforward, 
to the close of his days, the Muse’s visits to Mason, though frequent, 
seem to have been dan, aud divided with those of many rivals, 
The cure of a country parish, to which he was conscientiously 
attentive; the elegant amusements of music, painting, aud land- 
scape gardening, and, what is most to be regretted, the bustle and 
rancour of politics, left too little space in his easy, buffoccupied 
life, for a pursuit which seems to require other stimuli than that of 
inspiration, and to be repressed by every competitor less delicate 
and more boisterous than itself. 
Mason appears to have had the seads of true taste, as well as of 
poetry, sown in his constitution: he was moreover born with the 
temper of a whig, and having been placed in times and in a situ- 
ation favourable to the exercise of these propensities, he gave the 
rein to all. He understood with exquisite skill all those combina- 
tions of natural appearances which constitute the picturesque; he 
‘studied scientifically the princi of painting, and he was one 
of the most successful of those who painted, in nature’s own colours, 
* water, plants, and ground.’ ‘There w«sa fitness aid felicity in his 
ts which was truly enviabic; for, while his parsonage at 
Aston contributed health, leisure, and a scene for the English Ger- 
den, the Precentorship of York not only afforded him a temporary 
residence in the second city of the kingdom, but it supplied a de- 
lightful occupation to his musical attainments by superintending and 
regulating the choir of a noble cathedral. Above all, that a tem- 
per naturally petulant and irritable might not settle into morbid 
composure from the want of exercise, he fell ‘ on evil days and evil 
tongues’—on all the strife and debate occasioned by the American 
war in his middle age, and the still agitation of the French 
Revolution in his declining years. Mason was not of a temper to 
contemplate what he deemed the fall of liberty in one country, or 
its origin in another, with uillity and im silence. In the Ameri- 
ean war he associated himself with a powerful and factious party 
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in his own county—he wrote, remonstrated, resolved—he saw ‘ cor- 
ruption ride in titled triumph,’ and national existence, he assured 
himself, could not long survive the extinction of national virtue. 
He hailed the rise of that great luminary, which saved Europe, but 
beheld his meridian splendour with disgust. He quitted a promis- 
iyg situation at court with ostentatious contempt; and, if he were 
really the author of the Epistle to Sir William Chambers, he treated 
the person of his sovereign with unpardonable insolence and injus- 
tice. His tory Metropolitan fared no better ; and when the zealous 
and loyal prelate Archbishop Markham had inveighed with too 
much warmth in his primary charge, and at the first place of visita- 
tion, against ‘ the detestable character of a factious clergyman,’ his 
precentor, though by another mouth, answered the charge with 
more than becoming asperity at the next. In this contempt of 
superiors, and hatred of subordination, he resembled Milton. It 
was constitutional in him: he allowed it to become inveterate. 
When an undergraduate, he lampooned one of the first characters in 
the university in a copy of very scurrilous verses, which now pro- 
bably survives ouly in the memory of one person, and shall die with 
it; and when a dignitary, he libelled his own Metropolitan. 
Amidst all these dissimilarities, (such is the mutual attraction of 
genius and critical skill,) he maintained, to the last day of his life, 
an uninterrupted friendship with the most cautious and courtly 
of prelates—Bisbop Hurd. Mason smoothed the lawns of Hartle- 
bury, while the Prelate smoothed Ais strains; and such was the 
fascination of pursuits so congenial to the tempers of both, that in 
their intercourse the Furies of political debate were charmed inte 


Silence. 
aga Qurneatles, avdny. 
This longlived and dignified friend was the only one among his 
* early connections whom Mason did not survive. He spent his 
later years principally at Aston, where he had taught 


one little acre to command 
Each envied happiness of light and shade,’ 


and where the exercise of pe pape and charity, together with 
growing spirit of devotion, shed a calm and tranquil light over his 
closing days, which he had probably learned to prefer to the fire of 
his youth and the turbulence of his middle age. After the pub- 
lication of his Euglish Garden, (neither the most poetical nor vigor- 
ous of his compositions,) the Muse’s visits were neither long nor 
frequent: but he continued to exercise his declining powers in a sin- 
gle annual sonnet, devoted to the remembrance of his own birth- 
day, till within a few weeks of his death, which happened April 
5th, 1796, in the 73d year of his age. 
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~ How seldom has the character of a true poet been tinited to that 
of a regular and wealthy clergyman! Young, Pitt, and Brome are, 
perhaps, the only instances, Besides our author, in the whole com- 
pass of English poetical biography. Be it remembered, however, 
that the term ‘ biography’ properly applies to the dead. ‘This hint, 
we trust, will be ‘ vocal to the intelligent.” But Mason was, from the 
beginning, a moral and a prudent man; and though the disposal of 
his father’s property appears to have been unkind and inofficious, he 
never knew the temptations of want: he loved, he cherished, but 
unfortunately he boasted too loudly of mdependence. He seems 
to have been fond of connections in a rank so far above his own, 
that they must necessarily have cost him nothing; and, among his 
equals, the haughty reserve, the squeamish delicacy of Gray, had 
taught him to disrelish promiscuous and ill-assorted society. 

* Know thy own worth and reverence the Lyre’ might have been 
his motto; and it was happy for him that in the capital of a remote 
province, besides other associates of taste and elegance, he found 
one friend of a mind and habits thoroughly congenial to his own. 
For this connection, though with a layman; he was partly indebted 
to the orthodoxy of his own principles; for the faith of Dr. Burgh 
was as pure as his life, and Mason, in the midst of his political 
connexions with unitarians and schismatics, never swerved from 
the standard of doctrine and discipline in his own church, but, with 
happy inconsistency, fought its battles against the very men to whom, 
in another and a kindred cause, he had given the right hand of fel- 
Tlowship. Dazzled by the first glare of the French Revolution he 
sang its glories and its prospects; but the horrors, which quickly 
followed, opened his eyes, and he tried to make his peace with the 
friends of order and legitimate government, by an awkward and 
eful PALINODIA. 

literature of Mason has been underrated. This mistake 
is partly owing to the absence of all parade of learning in his works, 
and partly, perhaps, to the gigantic erudition of his friends; but 
his attainments, as a scholar might be far beneath those of Hurd 
aud Gray, and, at the same time, far above those of ordinary classi- 
cal scholars. He was bred, indeed, at a country school, and 
therefore never tried to‘ emulate the forms of classical composition; 
but his taste was good, his knowledge of the learned languages not 
defective, and he was certainly able, without a master, to transfer 
‘ the choral graces of Sophocles’ inito his own dramatic compo- 
sitions. That he failed in his attempt to transplant these gtaces 
to the English stage was no imputation on his knowledge or his 
talents; they were copied with: skill and with animation, but the 
genius, we may be perthitted to sayyithe better genius, of ~ own 
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drama presented an insuperable bar. Mason only failed where 
Milton had failed before. 

Without being a professed ‘ black-letter man,’ he was deeply 

read in old English poetry; and when the Rowleian controversy 
arose, he was heard to declare, that himself could have written as 
good verses as those imputed to Chatterton, and in the same garb 
of antiquity, at the same early age. In this assertion he was fully 
justified by the Museus. He was well read in Italian poetry; 
French verses he professed himself unable to endure. His deepest 
researches into antiquity were in quest of anecdotes of ancient art. 
After all he does not appear, even in the years of pupilage, much 
less in those of ease and independence, to have been an habitual stu- 
dent: in the scientific pursuit of his own university he made little 
‘proficiency, and when he became master of his own time and habits, 
the ‘ vitam que faciunt beatiorem’ included the spade, the pallet, 
and the lyre, as well as the library. Fond as he was of plants he 
seems to have been no regular botanist, and while he praises the 
* Science of the wondrous Swede’ he intimates the uselessness of 
his atrangements for the purposes of artificial landscape. It was, 
perhaps, to his credit, that in a country neighbourhood, and among 
persons unable to judge of his higher qualifications, he was con- 
sidered rather as a man of strong sense and independent spirit, than 
-as a peculiar and unintelligible character. Among people of ordi- 
nary understanding he trusted for estimation to the liberal use of an 
ample income, and was not disappointed. In the domestic rela- 
tions he was very inadequately tried: he was a fond husband, how- 
ever, for the short time m which he possessed a wife, and he never 
became a father. In the testamentary disposition of his property 
(whatever might be the inducement) he disappoimted the expecta- 
tions of his nearest relations. What he thought of the other sex 
may be inferred from the fact that he chose his ‘ Maria’ princi- 
pally for her taciturnity. Such, however, he was, that his virtues 
far preponderated over his infirmities, and his death produced a 
chasm, which has not yet been, nor is likely to be, supplied, by the 
appearance of another poet of the same order, who, gifted with 
real genius, and even an exuberant imagination, was never betrayed 
by either into extravagance or excentricity of conduct ; but who 
discharged the common offices of life as a man and a clergyman, 
with a uniform propriety and decorum, of which uninspired good 
sense alone is usually the prompter and preserver. 

Mr. Mason must next be considered in another light, than as a 
man, or even a scholar. From the first specimens which are pre- 
served of his Muse he appears to have been gifted by nature with 
the materials of a great poet; his faults were those of superfluity, 
not of defect; his imaginatigifjwas copious to excess; his diction 
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florid even to the confines of bombast. His first short performances 
are almost a tissue of personifications; he had an early and singular 
faculty of imitation; and the Muszus itself, though every indivi- 
dual copy which it attempted fell very far short of the great original, 
displayed a versatility of style, an habit and depth of reading, a 
correctness of ear, and a command of varied language, rarely united 
in so young aman. Though Mason spent all his early years, and 
long after the Muse began her visits, either 
‘On that bleak and boisterous shore 
Where Humber weds the nymphs of Trent and Ouse 
To his and Ocean’s Tritons,’ 
or on the tame and uninspiring banks of the Cam,—yet his soul 
was stored from the first with picturesque imagery, of which, per- 
haps, the earliest forms, if not derived from painting, were properly 
creations. We are almost inclined to believe the former to have 
been the case; for after he became a professed painter, and had 
visited those scenes, in his native country, which realized the wild 
visions of Salvator Rosa, he had evident!y contracted a practice of 
applying artificial, as the test of natural beauty. 

B ason never became stationary in these countries, nor ever 
attended to the plain and pastoral manners of their inhabitants, 
which have misled the small poets of later days from simplicity to 
silliness, and produced a kind of moral portrait painting which 
sickens every man of sense by its very exactness. Mason, indeed, 
by habit and by constitution, though an enthusiastic admirer of 
dead nature, had nothing of the pastoral poet about him. Not- 
withstanding his political propensities—he conversed most willingly 
with the great—his personal and domestic habits were elegant,—and 
he beheld the poor, rather as objects of equitable and compassionate 
treatment, than as beings with whom he could endure to mingle in 
order to copy their manuers, or to transcribe their language. Auo- 
ther preservative from this soft and maukish turn of mind, was a 
strong sense of humour, and a disposition satirical and even sarcas- 
tic. In bosoms so fortified, the sentimental and the romantic 
find no place. ‘The roar of a cataract, the smooth and sunny ex: 
panse of a lake, the impending horrors of a rock, or the deep gloom 
of a forest, Mason would have sung, or have painted, with the ani- 
mation of genius; but his eye would have wandered without atten- 
tion over the groups of his own species, which occupied these en- 
chanting scenes, his ear would have been deaf to the peculiarities of 
their dialect, and his fancy little moved by the simplicity of their 
manners. 

Betwixt Mason and his tuneful friend there was in this respect 
one important difference: he, perhaps, exalted artificial scenery 
too high; Mr. Gray, on the contrary, looked with scorn on the tri- 
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vial imitations which man presumed to attempt of the beauties and 
grandeur of nature. 

This is easily accounted for: Mason had the means of gratifyi 
his leading propensity, which Gray had not. He was a practi 
landscape painter, and Aston was an archetype of the English gar- 
den. Mr. Gray had no grounds to lay out, and could neither paint 

nor purchase landscapes. He was contemporary with another 
kindred spirit, both in taste aud poetry; but between Shenstone and 
himself there were fewer points of resemblance than were to have 
been expected. To the Bard of the Leasowes Mason has not done 
justice: he describes, indeed, the scene, which, in the infancy of 
such pursuits, that elegant but unhappy man created, as 
* ———— still lovelier than his song: 
Yet was that song— 
Nor rude nor unharmonious, when attuned 

To pastoral plaint or tale of slighted love.’ 

But these topics are unskilfully or invidiously chosen ; and never was 
praise more thriftily bestowed or more unhappily applied. Was it 
the ‘ jalousie de métier’ which misled a nature usually just and 
generous-—or was it by some momentary perversion of imtellect, 
that Mason, whose judgment was usually right, failed to perceive 
where Shenstone’s strength lay? ‘That his poetry was always exalted 
by taste, and that his happiest strains beyond all comparison are 
those in which he describes natural scenery, or teaches the princi- 

les of landscape painting, no attentive and competent judge could 

ave doubted for a moment. In the Rural Elegance, short as it 
is, besides a natural and easy flow of harmonious versification, there 
is far more of the ‘ Philosophy of Taste,’ (we borrow for once an 
expression from our northern neighbours,) than in all the English 
Garden, which is professedly didactic. 

On the Caractacus and Elfrida it would be idle to comment. 
The public taste has at length assigned to them the rank of beauti- 
ful dramatic poems, with much fancy, some tinsel, great classical 
taste, and anentire unfitness for representation. Perhaps, however, 
an attempt to revive them might be made, omitting the choruses ; 
for, with rhyme or without, in the shape of Glover's Medea or 
Mason’s Elfrida, between the genius of the Englisit stage and 
that of Greece, there is this essential and radical difference,—that 
the one indispensably requires, and the other obstinately rejects, 
a chorus. i. 

In elegies and moral-epistles, Mason was excellent ;—the flow 
of his versification, the warmth but honest independence of his opi- 
nions, the tone of intellectual superiority which he maintains in 
addressing the great, the exalted sentiments of morality and religion 
which he generally imfuses into these short but exquisite composi- 

thons, 
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tions, render it difficult to determine whether we are more to re- 
spect the poet, or the man. ; 
~ But in the more cramped and contracted walk of sonnet and 
inctrical epitaph, Mason reigns and triumphs. In the former, he 
sometimes far surpasses Milton—in the latter, he rivals Dryden.— 
‘Like those of the latter, however, the subjects of his sepulchral 
eulogies, though not undeserving, were frequently obscure. Do- 
mestic virtue, of all others the most valuable, but happily the most 
common, put the powers of the writer to the severest trial; yet in 
the Epitaph on Mrs, Mason, the pangs of widowed love, and the 
recent disruption of the tenderest of all ties, have produced a ‘ gem 
of purest ray serene,’ which has never been beheld without admira- 
tion, and seldom without a tear. Yet, in one of those lucky mo- 
ments which are no more to be accounted for than the lights and 
shades of human life, Mason has far surpassed that and himself. 
To the present collection we are indebted for the following lines, at 
‘once awful, vigorous, sublime, and patheti-. 
EPITAPH 
ON THOMAS FOUNTAYNE, ESQ. 
‘Only. Son of the Dean of York, in Melton Church, Yorkshire. 
O here, if ever, holy Patience, bend 
Thy duteous knee! the hand of Heaven revere ! 
Here bid the father, mother, sister, friend, 
In mute submission, drop the Christian tear ! 
Nor blame that in the vernal noon of youth 
The buds of manly worth, whose opening bloam 
Had glowed with honour, fortitude, and truth, 
Sunk in th’ eternal winter of the tomb: 
That he whose form with health, with beauty charm'd, 
For whom fair Fortune’s liberal feast was spread, 
Whom science nurtur’d, bright example warm’d, 
Was torn by lingering torture, to the dead. 
* Hark!” cries a voice that awes the silenced air, 
“ The doom of man in my dread bosom lies ; 
Be Yd awhile to pace this vale of care, 
e his to soar with seraphs in the skies!” 


From about the fortieth year of his age, whether from indolence, 
or that imagination is the first faculty which falls a prey to mental 
declension, as it is one of the first which developes itself, a mani- 
fest inferiority begins to appear in the productions of Mason’s 
Muse. Still he sang on, as occasion prompted or entreaty urged, 
to his seventieth year, when his ‘ right reverend censor’ prescribed 
to him an abstinence from verse, with the exception of an annual 
sonnet, which he continued feebly and coldly to indite to his last 
birth-day, not six weeks, as we have said, before his decease. a 
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The collection of his works in this edition is copious, and per- 
haps, as far as the author would have acknowledged, complete. 
Yet we cannot help wishing that one scarce and exquisite poem, 
written by him, if at all, in the vigour of his powers, and another 
of later date and inferior merit, had been inserted at least as a 
cryphal, and on internal evidence :—we mean the Heroic Epistle 
to Sir William Chambers, and the Archeological Epistle to Dean 
Miller. With respect to the first—when it is remembered that no 
one then alive, with the same peculiar taste and the same poli- 
tical principles, could have written such poetry, we must either 
ascribe the HeroicEpistle to our author,or suppose, very needlessly 
and improbably, that one person supplied the matter and another 
Shaped it into verse! But the personal insolence displayed in this 
poem to his sovereign, which was probably the true reason for con- 
-cealing the writer's name—the principles of genuine taste which 
abound in it—the bitter and sarcastic strain of indignation against a 
monstrous mode of bad taste then beginning to prevail in landscape 
gardening, and, above all, a vigorous flow of spirited and harmonious 
_verse, all concur to mark it as the work of our independent and un- 
-courtly bard. 
The Archeological Epistle was an hasty but animated effusion, 

drawn forth by the Rowleian Controversy, and dressed in the garb 
of old English verse, in order to obviate the argument drawn Fom 
the difficulty of writing in the language of the fifteenth century. 
The task might indeed have been performed by many; but the 
sentiments accorded with the known declarations of Mason: the 
versification and language were easy to him, and an oblique stroke 
at Archbishop Markham, whom he travelled out of his way to in- 
sult, betrayed, and perhaps was meant indirectly to betray, the real 
author. 


* Even glomed York, of thine Amede afraid, 
At Lellard’s Tower with spirmg eye shail peer. 


The last words convey a personal reflection. ; 

But to return to his acknowledged works,—of which the most 
considerable, after the first spirited productions of his youth, is the 
English Garden. It is the misfortune of this work that it was 
seriously intended to be didactic—to convey a practical knowledge 
of the science which it professed to teach. struction therefore 
was the first object, and poetry the second. In consequence, the 
_amatter is coldly scientific, and the composition stiffly correct. Less 
,of, inspiration (that inspiration which Mason once possessed) has 
,$eldom been thrown into the verses of a man of genius. As a 

_Wehicle for bis precepts he chose blank verse, which he was not 
accustomed to, for his own accommodation; yet he appears to 


have 
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have been more constrained by his imagined freedom than he would 
have been by the fetters of rhyme. No one can for a moment 
compare the versification of the English Garden with Mason’s own 
trandiition of Du Fresnoy, without being compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the clearness, the compression, the simplicity of couplets 
in the hand of such a master, were better adapted to the convey- 
ance of scientific truth, than the licence, the looseness, the tumour, 
and the concomitant indistinctness of blank verse. In this work the 
single episode which he has introduced is puerile and romantic, 
though the addition of a modern head to a truncated ancient statue, 
which has been censured as a clu contrivance, is justified by 
the constant practice of statuaries. But neither the precepts of 
art, nor the charms of poetry, could wean our bard from his invete- 
fate propensity to political growling. Health, competence, an ele- 
nt retirement, the disposal of his own time, well earned reputa- 

tion, and, excepting nuptial happiness, almost every earthly blessing, 
seem to have been corroded by this single poison; and at the close 
of the work, he has no other consolation than that the elegant art 
which he had taught, and the beautiful scenes which his precepts 
were likely to produce, would at least contribute to sooth the sor- 
tows of his party for the vices of their government, and the mise- 
vies of their country—that such, the virtuous and heart-broken few, 

May turn that art we sing to soothing use 

At this ill-omened hour, when rapine rides 

In titled triumph, when corruption waves 

Her banners broadly in the face of day, 

And shews ¢h’ indignant world the host of slaves 

She turns from Honour’s standard.— 

Among the additions made to Mason's Poems in the Editioir 
of 1797, we were struck by a sad instance of injudicious vanity, 
from the a of which human nature is never exempt. This 
is nothing less than an Elegy in a church-yard in North 
Wales, written in ill-concealed but friendly emulation of Gray's 
incomparable poem. For such an attempt, of which he seems in 

rt to have felt the temerity, nothing can be more awkward than 

is excuse. ‘ It was not so much for the sake of contrast that I. 
gave the elegy such an exordium, as to make it appear a day scene, 
and as such, to contrast it with the twilight scene of my excellent 
friend’s elegy.’ As his own suffrage, however, may be suspected, 
he shelters himself from the imputation of vanity, under the autho- 
rity of a nameless critic; and this, says he, ‘ is to obviate a prejudice, 
which some readers might take to it, as supposing, from the title 
and subject, that I wrote it to emulate what, I am as ready to own 
as they are, is inimitable.’ Whoever the flatterer may have been, 
the ‘ right reverend censor’ was surely not at hand, to warn him— 
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tvapit’, ao Exlopos e1pas—and it is really sin- 
gular that this emulous and aubiek be should, in fact, be the 
meanest of all Mason’s compositions—feeble and prosaic in its 
diction, and tritely moral in its sentiments. Let us not be mistaken, 
however, as imputing to Mason morality for dulness. He was 
always moral, he was never dull. It is indeed the glory of this 
pvet, so various in his subjects, and often so impassioned in his sen- 
timents, not only that he never trespassed on the nicest rules of 
decorum, but that his writings breath the purest spirit of morality, 
-and the most exalted strains of devotion. Independently of all re- 
gard to the decencies of his character and function, he appears, in 
his later years especially, to have been habitually and deeply pious 
—in proof of which we subjoin with pleasure his last short strain, 
the feeble effort, indeed, of a genius almost exhausted, of a light 
twinkling in the socket, but the tribute of an humble and holy spirit _ 
prepared to meet its God. 


* Again the year on easy wheels has roll’d 

To bear me to the term of seventy-two. 

Yet still my ey@s can seize the distant blue 
Of yon wild peak, and still my footsteps bold, 
Unpropp’d by staff, support me to behold 

How Nature, to her Maker’s mandate true, 

Calls Spring's impartial heralds to the view, 
The snow-drop pale, the crocus spik’d with gold ; 
- And still, (thank Heaven !) if I not falsely deem, 
My lyre yet vocal freely can afford 

Strains not discordant to each moral theme 
Fair truth inspires, and aid me to record, 

(Best of poetic palms!) my faith supreme 
In thee, my God, my Saviour, and my Lord !” 


Art. V.—1. An Essay on the Prevention and Cure of Insanity, 
ith Observations on the Rules for. the Detection a 

to Madness. By George Nesse Hill. London. pp. 446. 
2. Report together with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix 
of Papers, from the Committee ewe to consider of Pro- 


visions being made for the better lation of Madhouses in 
England. (Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
11th July, 1815.) Each Subject of Evidence arranged under 
its distinct Head. By J. B. Sharpe, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 8vo. pp. 411. 1615. 

3. A Letter addressed to the Chairman of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the State 
of Madhquses. To which ts subjoined, Remarks on the —_ 

uses, 
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Causes, and Cure of Mental Derangement. By Thomas 
Bakewell. pp. 100. 1815. 

4. Observations on the Laws relating to Private Lunatic Asy- 
dums, and particularly on a Bill for their Alteration, which 
passed the House of Commons in the year 1814. London. 
pp. 112. 

5. Practical Hints on the Construction and Economy of Pauper 
Lunatic Asylums, including Instructions to the Architects 
who offered Plans for Wakefield Asylum, and a Sketch of the 
most approved Design. By Samuel Tuke. pp. 55. 1815. © 


qt would be difficult, perhaps, to find in the whole range of 

Cowper’s poetry a passage of more exquisite pathos than a short 
sentence in one of his letters. He is, if we recollect right, con- 
gratulating a friend upon a recent recovery from a fever, and he 
proceeds somewhat in this strain: ‘ You have been restored from 
bodily pain and indisposition, and it is well; I am thankful, and 
you ought to be thankful for it; but “ Oh! the fever of the mind!”’ 
Nothing, indeed, can weigh in the nema degree against mental 
sickness,—against that state in which the imagination is only active 
as the agent of cruelty—in which conscience, always alive to guilt, 
is now furnished with the tormenting implements of faucy and fear ; 
—when there are no distinct impressions upon the brain but those 
of misery ;—when all besides this is indistinctness, tumult, hurry, 
distraction ! 

But madness is said to be a‘ state, m many cases, of compara- 
tive happiness.’ Cun that be called happiness which seems to de- 
prive man for a time of the destiny of his being, and link him with 
perishable matter ?—which severs the bond of social and domestic 
affection, and places a barrier of separation between man and his 
fellow mau? Surely no vividness of pleasurable feeling, no exalta- 
tion of the fancy, even to the highest pitch of giddy delight, no ex- 
clusion, however complete, from the actual misery of the world, 
can compensate, in any measure, for the deprivation of conscious- 
ness, or cause mental alienation to be contemplated in any other 
light than as a most distressing and heart-rending spectacle. 

‘Insanity is at best a state of helplessness; and the subjects of it 

sare, on this account, in a peculiar manner, the objects of legisla- 
tive guardianship. The relative situation of a madman to the 
government under which he lives, bears no inconsiderable resem- 
-blance to that of a child to |his:parents; and the wisdom, both of 
the parent and lawgiver, will be best evinced by the systematic care 
-exercised in either instance to secure the well-being of the charge. 
In this point of view, incentives to misconduct, on the part of 
intimate connections, towards the insane, may be compared _ 
t 
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the besetting evils of unconscious childhood, from which it is the 
urgent duty of an affectionate father to protect his offspring. That . 
such misconduct often displays itself to a dreadful extent, weave 
the authority of one of the pamphlets now before us. 


‘I lately saw a parent,” says Mr. Bakewell, ‘ who insisted upon it, 
that no means of recovery should be used for her son, who was in a 
state of phrenitic insanity ; for that it was an evil spirit, she said, that 
he was troubled with, and till the Lord was pleased to take it off, she 
was quite sure that nothing that either I or any one else could do, would 
be of any use; the young man was very likely for recovery, but I dare 
say that he now remains in the same state ; and this opinion that luna- 
tics are demoniacs prevails very much.’ 


But we find that it is not merely from misconception and igno- 
rance, on the part of relatives, that the disordered in mind fre- 
quently suffer. Worse motives are seen sometimes in exercise, 
and that to a degree which it would scarcely be possible to sup- 
pose. 

‘I have known a son,’ says the writer just quoted, ‘take measures 
evidently for the purpose Mireventing the recovery of his father from 
insanity. 1 have known a Varge opulent family combine together in the 
use of means, which they thought the most likely to prevent the reco- 
very of a brother, who had acquired a large property by his own exer- 
tions: they living at this moment in possession of his property, and he 
taken care of ata trifling expense. I know a female of fashion and 
fortune, who has pertinaciously withheld the means of recovery from 
an elder sister, on account of the expense, though the sufferer’s own in- 
come is more than sufficient to procure the best means the country 
affords ; but she finds it necessary to make use of part of her unfortu- 
nate sister’s income to support her own fashionable style of living. I 
know another opulent family who have kept a brother in confinement 
for upwards of seven years, without any means of recovery, though they 
themselves believe he would have recovered had proper means been 
timely resorted to; but the undisturbed possession of his property is, 
evidently enough, their only object. There is now living at ashort dis- 
tance from this place, a poor object of a female, who, for bed and ac- 
commodations, is often in a worse state than the swine are suffered to 
remain in at the same place; she has been in this situation twelve 
years.’—pp. 12—13. 


To alleviate, then, as much as may be, the misery of those who 
are placed, by their cruel maladies, or more cruel relatives, in such 
situations, is an undertaking highly worthy the exercise of legisla- 
tive wisdom : accordingly we find that the subject of lunacy has 
recently been agitated in the House of Commons, and so much of 
pablic interest has been excited by the investigation, that it becomes, 
In some measure, our duty to take somewhat of a ‘comprehensive 
survey of insanity and insane institutions. Of insanity, we say; Yo 
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the Committee of the House of Commons, recently appointed to m- 
. vestigate the state of madhouses, very naturally and properly entered 
intoa further inquisition respecting the power ‘that medicine, or, 

strictly, medicinal treatment, might possess as counteractive 
of Mental affections; and the question at issue came thus to be 
extended from a mere inquiry into the economy of madhouses, to 
the nature, causes, essence, and management of madness itself. In 
conformity with this extension, we shall advert, in the first place, to 
the general nature of mental hallucination—and inquire whether in- 
sanity, as a disease, admits of a distinct character, and in what its 
essentials consist. We shall then touch slightly upon the pre- 
valence of nervous ailments, inquire how far medical men are com- 
petent to the treatment of lunacy; and finally, enter somewhat more 
at large upon the consideration of such enactments as have lately 
been proposed for the purpose of ensuring the greatest possible 
good to the most afflicted portion of our species. By taking this 
extended view of the subject it will be in our power, we conceive, 
to impart somewhat more of interest to the discussion than could 
be infused into a mere detail of madhouse regulations. 

In what does insanity consist? Whoever has opened the various 
publications on the subject of mental disorder must have been 
disgusted with the mass of inapplicable speculations on the nature 
of the reasoning power, which is almost invariably to be met with 
in them. Into the examination of these, however, we shall not enter, 
our only aim, at present, being to discover whether there be such 
‘a thing as an essential distinction, an absolute difference, be- 
tween the sane and insane state of the understanding.—Why has 
the exile of St. Helena always been placed, by the well-judging 
part of mankind, upon the list of criminals, rather than regarded as 
a lunatic?—Because neither the energy of his volitions, nor the 
strength of his fancy, was ever exalted to such a pitch of intensity 
as to interfere with his perceptions. In the most giddy moments 
of his ambitious career, he did not conceive himself possessed of 
more than mortal force; neither does he, in his present banish- 
ment, (unless, perhaps, in his dreams, and in these we are all mad,) 
imagine that he is still wielding the sceptre of France, or com- 
manding the destinies of Europe. To constitute the state of real 
madness, it is necessary that the imaginative ideas become so vivid 
as to be exalted to the strength of actual belief. ‘ Madness,’ says 
Sauvages very impressively, ‘ is the dream of him who is awake.’ 

Although, however, the actual essence of insanity is thus simple 
in definition, there is so remarkable a difference in the degree in 
which perception becomes weakened by the force of imagination, 
as to render it a more difficult business to determine upon the pos- 
session 
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session or loss of sanity than at first might be conceived. At one 
time the perceptive faculty is weakened almost to annihilation, 
while at others it retains so much of its natural energy, thatthe 
individual judges of objects rather in the way of misappreh 

than total and absolute falsity. Perception will be correct, Nay, 
more than commonly acute, in respect of some objects, while im re- 
ference to others, it seems to be entirely obliterated. Thus, when 
the lunatic in the Edinburgh Infirmary conceived, while he was par- 
taking of his oatmeal provisions with his fellow-inmates, that he 
was feasting upon savoury viands, it was sufficiently evident that 
one order of perceptions was deranged by the vividness of his ima- 
ginative ideas; but, when he was found to complain of his cook for 
contriving to give an oaten smell to his several dishes, it was 
equally obvious that the imagination had not obtained an entire 
mastery over all the perceptive powers. ‘This contest between the 
perceptions and the fancy is well illustrated by the following nar- 
ration. The case is exceedingly interesting; elsewhere we shall 
have to advert to it in a manner Jess pleasing to our feelings, and 
less creditable to the reporter.. Tu a request from the Committee. 
of the House of Commons, to state what were the particular cir- 
cumstances attending Norris, which rendered it necessary to confine 
him? Mr. Haslam thus replies: 


* When first admitted into the Hospital he appeared perfectly tran- 
quil, and it was intended shortly to discharge him as cured. When he 
had been there, perhaps a few months, | cannot tell how long, Sir 
Joseph Banks wrote me a note, requesting I would walk round the Hos- 
pital with some friends of his, a foreigner of distinction and others; I 
took them, after seeing the Hospital, into the airing ground, and as they 

e no English, I was obliged, either in French or German, to speak to 

em. I said, Here isa man who will shortly be discharged, and pomted 
to him; at that very moment he gave me a most malignant look, and 
turned off very sulky. I saw him waiting for me at the gate, for at that 
time I resided in the Hospital ; he was watching, and he had something 
in his breeches pocket, and the malignity of his look prevented my 
going through the centre of the Hospital, and I went round by the 
street. I mentioned it to the keeper; he said he appeared very quiet, 
but would I like him confined? I said, No, God forbid, on my account, 
On the following day he attacked the keeper; he drew a knife upon 
him, and he wounded the keeper in two or three places in the belly. 
Another patient, of the name of Bacon, assisted the keeper, and he re- 
ceived a stab; and I think another patient, but of that I will not be 
certain, He was then confined, but he contrived to get his handcuffs 
off; and, for a very considerable time, every day produced some sort 
of explosion and violence. The keepers were tired out with him. When 
I came to him, to assure him he should be put at liberty if he con- 
ducted himself properly, he said “ It was intended for you; for, by G—, 
you 
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you wanted to sell me to those infernal brutes you had by you the other day ; 
you were making a bargain to sell me.”” . 
. ‘This case affords an example of a highly excitable imagination. 
Ui different circumstances of the mind, perhaps at a few mo- 
sooner or later, the appearance and language of the strangers 
would have been perceived, that is, believed or judged of, nearer 
the truth, and nothing of this outrageous conduct would have been 
the consequence. Precisely upon the same principle that Norris 
formed an erroneous estimate of the foreigners’ intention and ap- 
pearance, does the mad lover ‘ see Helen’s beauty in a brow of 
Egypt.’ In each case there is a mixture of perception with ima- 
gination, and in each case the conception mounts to the height of 
actual belief.* 

Our reasons for moulding the essentials of insanity into this con- 
centrated shape will be immediately seen: but before we quit the 
subject of the precise nature of mental hallucination, we must obviate 
an objection founded on the fact of what may be termed an in- 
sanity of impetuosity, while consciousness remains whole and eutire. 
Thus it is not unusual to meet with cases in which the individual, 
who is the subject of the affection, confesses an impulse to the 
perpetration of deeds, of which his conscience and better feelings 
declare the atrocity. ‘ I felt an almost irresistible inclination,’ 
patients of this class will say, ‘ to murder my wife, children,’ &c. 
and in some instances these deeds have been actually committed. 
This exception, however, forms, we conceive, but a slight objection 
to the notion we have aimed to convey respecting the nature of 
insanity; and even this requires, perhaps, but a more minute in- 
vestigation to make it conform wins the rule just laid down. It is 
more or less, it will be observed, in their lucid intervals, that in- 
divitiuals, under the circumstances we are now considering, talk 
and judge of the criminality of their purposes; while the halluci- 
nation is actually upon them, their minds are so absorbed in the 
supposed necessity of the act, as to do away the proper conception 
of its dreadful nature. 

_ But let it even be granted that there is sometimes a war between 
impulse and conscience, in which the former gains the ascendency, 
yet will our principle generally hold, that where insanity is present, 


* It will be understood that we do not mean to,advocate the principle, that false per- 
ception always supposes an absolute difference in the ent revered as an object of 
sense. Itis on the point, whether au individual actually ves or not in the crea- 
tions of his fancy, that the whole business of distinction turns; so that whether we admit 
or reject the division of Dr. Arnold into ‘ideal’ and ‘ notional’ insanity, our conclusions 
respecting the essence of madness are the same. What is false ‘ notion’ but false 
‘belief? and what was Norris’s notion of the Bethlem visitors, but ‘ an erroneous con- 
ception of their design, destination, manner of existence ?” Xc. 
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consciousness must be absent: we shall now venture upon a re- 
mark or too in reference to its practical bearings. 

In the Zoonomia of Dr. Darwin we find, among other interest- 
ing cases of the same nature, the following— 


* Mr. ——, a gentleman of polished manners, who in a few months 
afterwards destroyed himself, said to me one day, “ A ride out in the 
morning, and a warm parlour and a pack of cards in the afternoon, are 
all that life affords.” He was persuaded to have an issue on the top of 
his, head, as he complained of a dull head-ach, which being unskilfully 
managed, destroyed the pericranium to the size of an inch in diameter ; 
during the time this took in healing, he was indignant about it, and en- 
dured life, but soon afterwards shot himself.’ 


Now we hesitate not to affirm, that, however much of wrong- 
headeduess there might be in the act recorded, there was no such 
thing as insanity, inasmuch as there was an actual, and therefore a 
criminal consciousness in reference to the atrocious deed. There 
certainly, im such a case as this, could have been no objection to 

ing an issue on the head, or on any other part that might have 
pleased the fancy of the prescriber; yet we verily believe, that, even 
a8 @ preventive measure, much more might have been effected by 
filling the mind with forcible images of posthumous infamy. A 
more. recent case was lately told us of an individual deliberately 
effecting self-destruction to escape the tortures of a menaced pa- 
roxysm of gout: and such instances as these, in criminal compli- 
ance with the immoral laxity of fashion, are set down as insanity! 
We are not at present prepared to Say whether the laws enacted 
for the prevention and punishment of suicide are the best that 
might have been framed; but, in the name of common-sense, let 
us leave off the semblance of acting in conformity to them, since 
the substance is become a dead letter. 

The examples just cited were cases in which the act in ques- 
tion was perpetrated with a calculating deliberateness; and in 
which, of course, no allegation could be made in its behalf on the 

nd of irresistible impulse—an excuse which has, we conceive, 
‘unjustly proposed in some other less palpable instances, both 

of murder and self-destruction. ‘ Bellingham,’ says Mr. Hill in 
one of the works before us, ‘ declared it was a matter of indif- 
ference to him which of the ministers he destroyed; he was sorry 
it happened to be Mr. Percival on account of his family.’ We do 
‘not know whether our readers will agree with us, that this goes 
the length of justifying the act of Bellingham on the score of insa- 
“nity; but in connection with what Mr. Hill had just before advanced 
it savours strongly of such a design—a design erroveous in its 


principle, and mischievous in its consequences. To the plea of 
physical 
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necessity, and impulse out of the reach of controul, there 
1s already too much tendency in the human mind to have recourse; 
and were the principles of the just 
every act of oppression, every sally of passion, would be set down 
to this score. On the other nok let the line of demarcation which 
we have pointed out be kept in view, and consistency and rectitude, 
in our judgment, will follow. 

Intimately allied with the inquiry respecting the precise circum- 
stances and actual constitution of insanity, is a question which has 
likewise been agitated witha great deal of Party spirit, and a profusion 
of words. In the publication to which we last alluded, the author 
aims to establish the dogma, that mental hallucination is always, 
and of necessity, a bodily disorder; and to substantiate this position, 
he fills nearly half his pages with invectives against what he chooses 
to term the Scotch philosophy. Now, this is so exceedingly from 
the purpose, that the doctrines defended by Mr. Hill may be either 
true or false, without in the smallest measure involving that philoso- 
phy which it is his aim to impugn, and of the nature of which, by 
the way, he has formed a very inaccurate estimate. It is worse than 
a waste of words for writers on insanity to follow one another in the 
round of these metaphysical cycles, and exhaust their own powers 
and their readers’ patience, with setting out from, and returning to, 
exactly the same point with all their predecessors. _ It is sufficiently 
obvious, that there is something in thought and sensation that bears 
not the slightest analogy to any other quality or mode of existence, 
about which we are either conversant or capable of forming any 
conception; and it is equally so, that all the attempts which have 
been made to materialize mind, from the earliest times down to 
those of Hartley and Darwin, are utterly and equally futile.* But 
because this is our conviction, we do uot, therefore, quarrel with 
that position which assumes an actual difference of organization 
in every case of madness from that of mental sanity—a position, in- 
deed, which we think it would not be very easy to disprove. This, 
however, must not lead us to acquiesce in that persuasion which 
resolves every thing into matter and consequent necessity; which 
tends to the destruction altogether of aaa responsibility ; which 
makes virtue to be constituted of an harmonious correspondence 
between nerve and blood vessel, and crime to consist of a hurried 
circulation. In what precise manner motive acts upon organiza- 
tion, we cau never know; but of this every man is convinced, that 


* By the expression ‘ materialize mind,’ we mean to designate all those attempts to 
develope the actual nature and precise mode of intellectual being which go upon the 
nd of analogical illustration. Loose analogies constitute perhaps the most formi- 
impediments to conclusive reasoning. hile 
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while consciousness is continued, the power also is continued of 
selection and choice. Thus, in the cases above, the individuals 
concerned did not‘act from necessity but from will: However dif- 
ferently organized from others who might have no disposition to 
fly to unknown evils, from present pain, such organization did not 
a with the force of physical impulse to the commission of 
suicide. 

There is one circumstance accompanying the history of insane 
affections, which would seem to assist at least the presumptive 
evidence that a state of hallucination of mind is a state, more or 
less, in all cases, of corporeal disorder ; We mean that alternation of 
common and allowedly bodily diseases with diseases of the under- 
standing, which is not seldom met with, and which isa very curious 
fact in pathology. ‘I'wo remarkable instances of this are to be 
found in the Monita et Precepta of Dr.-Mead; others of 
similar kind, more or less notable in point of degree, no medical 
practitioner ‘can ever be long without witnessing. Again: that the 
bodily functions are often brought into a condition of actual and 
positive ailment by mere ailments of the imagination, is too evi- 
dent to require any examples in the way of confirmation.— As 
we are upon this topic, we feel tempted to say a few words on 
that coincidence of events with predictious upon which so much 
stress has been laid in favour of the supposed spiritual origin of 
visionary and imaginary conceptions. We do not, with Dr. Ferrier, 
go the | of supposing that apparitions are always to be traced 
to physical causes, but we do think, the general } = mow ae of vision- 
ary conceits is susceptible of explication, merely upon the ground 
of that astonishing influence which the fancy is found to possess 
over the feelings and functions of the physical frame. In the Zo- 
onomia we meet with the following well authenticated tale, which 
has been versified by Mr. Wordsworth. 

‘ A young farmer in Warwickshire, finding his hedges broken, and the 
sticks carried away during a frosty season, determined to watch for the 
thief. He lay many cold hours under a haystack, and at length an old 
woman, like a witch in a play, approached and began to pull up the 
hedge; he waited till she had tied her bottle of sticks, and was carrying 
them off, that he might convict her of the theft, and then springing from 
his concealment, he seized his prey with violent threats. After some 
altercation, in which her load was left upon the ground, she kneeled 
upon the bottle of sticks, and raising her arms to Heaven, beneath the 
bright moon then at the full, spoke to the farmer already shivering with 
cold, “‘ Heaven grant that thou mayest never know again the blessing 
to be warm!” He complained of cold all the next day, and wore an 
upper coat, and in a few days another, and in a fortnight took to his 
bed, always saying nothing made him warm; he covered himself with 
very many blankets, and had a sieve over his face as he lay ; and from 
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is one insane idea he kept his bed above twenty years, for fear of the 


air, till at length he died.’ 
_ Sauvages relates.a similar incident, of Zacutus 
Lusitanus, of a melancholic who was always complaining of invin- 
cible cold, till he was subjected by artifice to a large quantity of 
spirits of wine in a state of combustion; he was convinced, from 
his sensations during this experiment, that he was capable of feeling 
heat, and thenceforth his cold left him. Dr. Haygarth, it will be 
in the recollection of many of our readers, operated very important 
nges in the bodily functions of several individuals who were, as 
wey supposed, brought under the agency of Perkin’s tractors, in 
ity merely acted upon by pieces of rotten wood or rusty iron ; 
under this supposition, however, several chronic maladies, which 
had refused to yield to medicine, were ially mitigated, and at 
least temporarily cured. 

But one of the most striking instances of the amazing influence 
which the imagination possesses, not over the feelings. merely, but 
upon the actual state and functions of the bodily organization, is 
by Professor this case interesting, and, we 

y add, so instructive, ‘that we are tempted, notwithstanding its 

to lay it before our readers, ” 7 ‘ 
. © A student at Jena, about 16 years of having a weak and irrita- 
ble nervous frame, but in other respects healthy, left his apartments 


during twilight, and suddenly returned with a pale, dismal countenance, 
assuring his companion that he was doomed to die in ania cir hours, 


or at nine o'clock in the morning of the second day. This sudden _ 
change of a cheerful young mind, naturally alarmed his friend; but no 
explanation was given of its cause. Every attempt at ridiculing this 
whimsical notion was fruitless; and he persisted in affirming that his 
death was certain and inevitable. A numerous circle of his fellow-stu- 
dents soon assembled, with a view to dispel those gloomy ideas, and to 
convince him of his folly, by arguments, satire, and mirth. He remained; 
hawever, unshaken in bis strange conviction; being apparently inani- 
mate in their company, and expressing his indignation at the frotics and 
witticisms applied to his peculiar situation. less, it was cone 
jectured that a ealm repose during the night would produce a more 
favourable change in his fancy: but sleep was banished, and the ap- 
packing dissolution-engrossed his attention during the-nocturnal hours. 
ly next morning, he sent for Professor Hufeland, wko found him 
qusenea in making arrangements for his burial; taking an affectionate 
leave of his friends; and on the point of conchuding a letter to his father; 
in which he announced the fatal catastrophe that was speedily to happen. 
After examining his condition of mind and body, the Professor could 
discover no remarkable deviation from his usual state of héalth, except- 
ing a small contracted pulse, a pale countenance, dull or drowsy eyes, 
and cold extremities: these symptoms, however, sufficiently indicated 
@ general putedio: ection of the nervous system, which also exerted 


- 
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its influence over the mental faculties. The most serious reasoning on 
the subject, and all the philosopbical and medical eloquence ef Dr. 
Hufeland, had not the desired effect; and, thoygh the studentiadmitted 
that there might be no ostensible cause of death discoverable, yet this 
very circumstance was peculiar to his case; and such was his inexorable 
destiny, that he must die next morning, without any visible morbid 

ptoms. In thisdilemma, Dr. Hufeland proposed to treat him asa pa- 
tient. Politeness induced the latterto accept of such offerfbut he assured 
the physician, that medicines would not operate. As no time was to by 
fost, there being only 24 hours left for his life, Dr. Hufeland déem 
proper to direct such remedies as prove powerful excitants, in order to 
rouse the vital energy of his pupil, and to relieve bim from his capti- 
vated fancy. Hence he prescribed a strong emetic and purgatives 
ordered blisters to be applied to both calves of the legs, and at tbe 
same time stimulating clysters to be administered. Quietly samsiting 
to the Doctor’s treatment, he observed, that his body being already half 
a corpse, all means of spraearing if would be invain. Indeed, Dr. Hufeland 
was not a little surprised, on his repeating his visit in@he evening, to 
learn that the emetic had but very little operated, and that the blisters 
had not even reddened the skin. “The case became more serious ; 


the supposed victim of death began to triumph over the incredulity of the 
Professor and his friends. Thus circumstanced, Dr. Hufeland perceived, 
how deeply and destructively that mental spasm must have'acted on the 
body, to produce a degree of insensibility from which the worst conse- 
quences might be apprehended. Ali the inquiries into the origin of this 


singular belief had hitherto been unsuccessful. Now only, he disclosed 
the secret to one of his intimate friends, namely, that on the preceding 
evening he had met with a white figure in the Passage, which nodded to 
him, and, in the same moment, he heard avoice exclaiming—*“ The ay 
after to-morrow, at nine o'clock in the morning, thou shalt die !"—He 
continued tg settle his domestic affairs; made his will; minutely ap- 
pointed his funeral; and even desired his friends to send for a clergy- 

; which request, however, was counteracted. Night appeared— 

he began to compute the houts he bad to live, till the ominous 
next morning. His anxiety evidently increased with the striking of 
every clock within hearing. Dr. Hufeland was not without apprehension, 
when he recollected instances in which mere imagination had produced 
melancholy efiects—but, as every thing depended on procrastinating, or 
retarding that hour in which the event was predicted ; and on appeasing 
the tempest of a perturbed imagination, till reason had again obtained 
the ascendancy, he resolved upon the following expedient: Having a 
complaisant patient, who refused not to take the remedies prescribed 
for him, (because he seemed conscious of the superior agency of his mind 
over that of the body,) Dr. Hufeland had recourse to laudanum, com- 
bined with the extract of hen-ban¢e: twenty drops of the former and 
two grains of the latter were given to the youth, with such effect, that 
he fell into a profound sleep, from which he did not awake till eleven 
o'clock ‘on the next morning. Thus, the prognosticated fatal hour 
elapsed ; and his friends waiting to welcome the bashful :patient, whe 
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had agreeably-disappointed them, turned the whole affair into ridicule. 
in guewion wever, after recovering from this artificial sleep, 
tis the hour of the morning ?”"—On being informed that 
his presages had not been verified by experience, he assured the com- 
time he long en a state o , and was completely cu 
Had this youth fallen into less sagacious hands, the event would, 
‘His more than bable, have answered to the prediction ; and the 
occurrence would have stood as irrefragable evidence of that creed 
which imagines that the times have not long since passed of indivi- 
dual and immediate communication between the world of sense and 
the world of spirit. How the fancy originated it is difficult to say ; 
but it is not less difficuit to explain the phenomena of dreams. 
y, proverbially prevalent: were we called upon to give an expla- 
nation of this fact, we should say that the cause is to be sought for 
in that artificial state of society which on uecessarily out of a 
constant advancement in civilization. We multiply our comforts, 
and, by our cares and crosses. We beat out and ex- 
of impression, Savages, u in cases pable disorgani- 
zation, are neither nervous nor mad ;—they are not the subjects of 


that variety of i which, while by a law of nature they 


prove destructive of their own good, are likewise liable, from their 
ee and complication, to act in undue measure, and thus ta 
‘set all wrong. ‘ In proportion as man emerges from his primeval 
state, do the Furies of disease advance’ upon him, and would seem 
to scourge him back into the paths of nature and simplicity.’ 

Are we then to forego civilization for the sake of sanity? The 
-thoice of good and evil, in this particular, is no longer left us; we 
haye tasted of the fruit, and we must, in some measure, abide the 
consequences. But it is of vital importance not to abandon our- 
selves to the evils of our own creation, or neglect an obvious 
in seeking for the remedy. ‘The great secret which we are taught 
by reflecting upon the consequences of luxury, isthat-of making — 
ourselves as independent as possible of external circumstances. 
Why did Dr. Daiwin’s patient feel with such dreadful force the 
disease of he permitted himself to be a 
mére puppet, and depended for iness upon a warm fire-si 
course of sensual i we shall probably incur the charge of 
sermonizing ; but it is the nascent feeling of dependance upon exter- 
nals against which we conceive it of so much moment to be on our 
gard. In urging the necessity of mental occupation, i 
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furnish barriers against the irruptions of insanity, we mean not to 
intimate, as some have done, that the assiduous cultivation of sci- 
ence, ew so called, is the sole security of a sane 


“ing. mau of letters is, according to our old-fashioned creed, 
not a whit less idle than the man o philosophy and in spite of 
the judgment of those who consider all time lost that is not spent 
over the geometer’s rule, or the chemist’s retort, wedeel persuaded 
that much mental food, of the most solid and wholesome ki 
has been furnished to ripening and declining years by the ‘ silly 
trifling occupation of school-boy days.’ In the evening of life, in- 
deed, the man of classical taste and proficiency has infinitely the ad- 
vantage in every respect over the mere philosopher ; for the interest 
which the mind takes in physical truth is invariably weakened with 
the advance of years, while the relish for literary pursuits, partly, 
perhaps, on account of the delightful recollections and associations 
which they inspire, seems often to be in a manner renovated at the 
period of old age. * 
_ But it will be said that it is not merely upon the refined classes of 
society, whose rauk in life precludes them from.the absolute neces- 
sity of labour, that madness seems to be making inroads. Nervous 
diseases ar@ now become fashionable even in situations where the 
name of nerve was till late unknown.* We imagine, however, that 
precisely the same cause will still be found to operate here as else- 
where, namely that of fanning the flame of life into an inordinate 
blaze, and the consequent production of insusceptibility to the ordi- 
nary and healthy powers of excitement. Let the farmer’s wife tell — 
us, since she gave herself up to all the indulgencies of the tea-table, 
and sent her daughters to the boarding school to be manufactured 
into misses, how the fiend ennui, from small beginnings, has swelled 
into gigantic bulk, and breathed contagion through the family. 
The present agricultural distresses have in some measure repressed 
the power, if not the desire of this class, to soar into the superior 
ranks of life; but all the freshness and delightful simplicity of rural 
happiness is gone! it has withered away under the pestiferous blight 
of these miserable and mistaken notions of the actual constituents 
of real felicity. We were almost upon the point of saying, the 
apothecary is the only individual who has been benefited by the 
conversion of cultivators of land into cultivators of arts and sciences. 


' ® Tt may be said that to account for the increasing prevalence of nervous mulnadies is 
not to explain thé fncrease of insanity. We conceive, however, notwithstanding our 
former limitation of the actual essentials of the insane state, that all nervous feelings, 
that is, all substitutions of fancies for realities, however trivix! or transitory, are degrees 
or shades of actual | y, and are all remotely or immediately traceable to one source. 
The connection of a prodiopecition to with the scrophulous diathesis, and the 
dependance of both these states, in the poor as well as the rich, upon the same causes, 
— Let 
EE 
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Let us not be understood to express ourselves in favour of feudal’ 
Gssion, when we Venture to hint that the present habits. of 
ty have rather too strong a tincture of democratical freedom 
for the well-being of individuals—there is too much of discontent- 
edness with mferior situations, too restless a wish in one class to 
take the station and ape the manners of another. But thisis a topie 
which we caiilot here pursue to any length, and must therefore con- 
¢ ourselves with slightly touching pon the nervous ailments of 
poor and indigent; for these, too, have become nervous with 
the nervousness of the times, and, in this particular, endure the tor- 
tures, without even feeling the enjoyments, of the affluent. It is 
by sophisticated tea and gin that the nerves of the poor are un- 
strung ; and these articles are not confined to adults, but dealt out 
to their children. It is only for physicians, who are in the prac- 
tice of visiting the miserable hovels of the London poor, to form an 
adequate conception of the rapid deterioration of the race of pau- 

rs by the increasing habit of substituting what excites merely, im 
jeu of what nourishes; and it is especially afflictive to read in the 
Ss of the young initiates the marks of their future 

tiny. 

The pernicious practice which at present ils of Raving fear- 
less recourse to drags upon evepy trivial occasion ought, we con- 
ceive, to be ranked among ‘other‘causes of the increasmg number 
of nervous ailments; and this especially in respect of patent medi- 
cines, almost all of which are composed of such powerful materials 
asto be equally noxious with cordials and'spirits of a less disguised 
nature, and are therefore injurious, in their habitual use, precisely 
upon'the same principle as that which we have been deprecating ; 
viz. that of forcing the flame of life into an unnatural, and, there- 
fore, adestructive fervour. ‘The inordinate use of spirituous liquors 
- an undisguised way is often obviously and unequivocally a source 

inSanity. 

To engage in ‘the ‘consideration of the ‘exciting causes of this 
disorder, without adverting to that which some have conceived 
to be more universally operative than all others, we mean mis- 


taken notions on the subject of religion, might séem to impl 
we ete" ‘upon. this dint. We 
are free, indeed, to confess that we suspect much of misappre- 
heaton 3 not of wilful misrepresentation, respecting this alleged 


source of evil. It is, we apprehend, but too obvious that a disincli- 

nation to religious sentiment altogether gives at least a colouring to 

some of the anathemas which have been liberally dealt out against 

‘ the faction of faith,’ and it is pleasing to see the last,® and, with all 


its 


its faults, the best systematic work on insatity, Srée feom 
this common-place invective against religion as the occasion of 
madness. In the letter, too, of Mr. Bakewell, we find it very setsi- © 
bly observed, that ‘ the visionary fervours of devotion, which have 
been stated as the cause of insanity, are frequently the first effects 
of it.’ The French Revolution peopled the madhouses of Paris in 
a degree unprecedented among us, even in the fanatical times of the 
Commonwealth ; and in this case certainly nothing could be laid to 
the charge of a superfluous measure of faith. The fact, we believe, 
is, that those sensitive minds, upon which lunacy is the most readily 
grafted, lay hold ow religious, as on any other, zeal, and that eve 
instance of this kind is taken up with an earnestness indicative 
a desire to overleap the boundaries of sober truth. It may be re- 
collected that Cowper was about to commit suicide before he was 
the subject of serious impressions, and that neither Rousseau nor 
Swift were religious melancholics. While we admit this, however, 
we would enter our protest against that species of spiritual feelmgs, 
which has a tendency to convert the general and metaphorical ex- 
pressions of sacred writ into literal and individual application, and 
which is calculated to induce the s ition of superiority to ordi- 
nary rules and genuine motives of morality. In this way much 
harm is done; sometimes, however, a @espondency of mind is con- 
fessedly brought on by the conception, on the part of an individual, 
that if such is the measure of feeling and of faith to ensure safety, 
he must be lost, inasmuch as all his efforts have failed to procure it. 
Something like this, we believe, was the case with Cowper. It is. 
= —— minds that this apprehension fastens with the most 
facility. 
and colourings, we have not much to advance. That a great deal 
may be done by management and moral culture, the extracts we 
are about to make will sufficiently ve; but the powers of 
medicine, merely, upon mental hallucination are exceedingly 
circumscribed and feeble. In the first place it is for the most 
part extremely difficult to get at what pathologists term the proxi- 
mate cause of the disease. Altered action may have place in the 
sentient organization to an astonishing d , without leaving be+ 
hind it any traces of altered structure. is circumstance 1s in 
some measure peculiar to the maladies under consideration, and 
constitutes a great part of the. difficulty attendant both upon the 
prognosis and practice in affections of the mind—upon the prog- 
nosis, masmuch as it is next to impossible a-priori to decide on 
the exact extent of the internal mischief,—and upon the practice, 
since we want.principles upon which te form any satisfactory indi- 
cations of treatment. Dissection does little towards elucidating the 
EE4 difficulty. 
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difficulty. Morgagni, Bonetus, Baillie, and others, have ted 
us with many and yarious descriptions of the state of the brain, 

© .and other parts in connection with deranged intellect ; but the most 
accurate of these descriptions afford no data in the way of regular 
calcuiation as to cause and effect; for beside that there is the utmost 
variation in appearances after death, subsequently to nearly similar 
phenomena during life; it is further, next to impossible, from an 
inspection of the brain, to judge how much of the observed altera- 

»tion is to be placed to the account of cause,and how much is to be 
regarded as effect. This, it is needless to say, is not exactly the 
state of affairs in reference to other morbid changes to which the 
human frame is subject. Almost the whole, theu, of what may be 
called the strict medical treatment of madness must be regarded at 
present, at least, as empirical, and the most extensive experience 
proves that very little is to be done. : 

Warm bathing, and the judicious administration of catharties, 
have hitherto. proved the most powerful physical agents upon men- 
tal disorder. These the ancients were in the practice of using as 

~ well as the moderns. A short time since there was a considerable 
degree of public interest excited by a proposed remedy for mad- 
ness, and the appeals which the possessors of the secret proposed 
to make to medical and other observations were regarded as suf- 
ficiently plausible to authorize further and more extensive trials. 
We believe the scheme has by this time shared the fate of other 
ephemeral experiments on public credulity; but we mention the 
circumstance in this place in order to observe, that the confessedly 
great influence which the process was proved to effect upon the 
- circulation and pulse, was, as far as we can trust to the correctness 
of our information, caused by an immersion of the patieut’s body 
in very hot water, and at the same moment pouring a stream 
of cold water on the naked bead.* Whether this was the whole 
of the treatment we do not pretend to be able to affirm; but 
certain it is, that the effects of warm bathing in calming nervous 
irritation are often abundantly conspicuous. We have not leisure 
to enter into auy detail respecting the mode of employing this 
remedial process, and shall therefore merely observe that its use 
requires always to be duly regulated by the circumstances and con- 
stitutional condition of the patient. Neither is the practice of 
aud 
of mental aberrations in a distinct and systematic manner, namely, Aretzeus 
that the very process above alluded to which was lately regarded as novel, and 
a See excite royal patronage and public interest, is described 
of these im express terms. The words of Celsus are ‘ sper 


4 
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yusa, dew que corpus in aquam et eleumy 1 
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purging of so simple and straightforward a nature as might be 
at first sight conceived. It is an assiduous, a continued, an alter- 
nating, and alterative use of cathartic and eccoprotic medicines that 
promises, and in reality has proved, to be beneficial in cases of 
madness and melancholy. When the nervous system 1s so much de- 
ranged as the cases in question suppose, there is almost invariably a 
tendency to faulty action in the first passages, and their immediately 
connected viscera. ‘This state’ of the stomach and bowels comes, 
in the course of time, to re-act as it were upon the nerves, aud to 
prove an occasion for the continuance of that derangement of 
which it was at first a mere cousequence. To these parts then the 
attention of the prescriber must be directed with more accuracy 
and minuteness than the common and regular administration of 
purgatives supposes. Mr. Hill talks in lofty terms of vomits, and 
there is too much appearance of practical good sense about his 
book to permit us to be entirely regardless of what is urged upon 
the authority of his own experience. ‘We nevertheless repeat 
our conviction that the alterative and repeated use of cathartic 
medicines will, in general, prove the most efficacious, and the least 
objectionable, arab a of bringing about a beneficial effect. Let it not 
be supposed that we mean im any wise to infer that these remedies 
actually comprise the whole physical treatment required in every 
stage of insanity, or, indeed, that they are at all times admissible. 
Partial and temporary excitements of the brain are very commonly 
consequent uponichanges which the bodily organs undergo at dif- 
ferent periods and under different circumstances of life, and these 
often require local and general remedies according to the particular 
complexion and character of the disorder thus engendered. It 
would be altogether inconsistent with our plan to enter into the de- 
tail of such cases; but we may take the opportunity of observing, 
that were it only on account of the frequent opportunities which 
more strictly medical practitioners have of witnessing aberrations 
) An pri from different sources, these would appear to be the 
st persons for the treatment of lunacy. We may further re- 
mark that the promise of benefit from any treatment is less in pro- 
portion to the obscurity of the cause from which the distempered 
mind may originate, and the length of time to which the disease 
may have been protracted. The probability of recovery is compa- 
ratively small after the insanity shall have lasted longer than a 
twelvemonth; by this time the morbid action seems for the most 
part to tend towards morbid structure, which, when carried to any 
extent, we believe to be beyond the reach of medicine. 
much more may be done, however, by skilful management 
and humane treatment, especially in these later stages of the disease, 
phan by the prescription of drugs in the most judicious “mre 
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will, as we have said, be rendered sufficiently obvious by the docu- 
ments we purpose to give. Suffice it here to say, that too little of 
the skill of the artist, so to express ourselves, seems hitherto to 
have been exerted upon this most interesting branch of medical phi- 
losophy aud practice. To reason with a madman is, to be sure, to 
prove ourselves in the same predicament with our patient; but still 
there have been occasionally such impressions made upon the ima- 
gination*of the deranged as to afford hints, perhaps, for enlarging 
these accidental occurrences into somewhat more of a systematic 
code than has hitherto been essaved. 


* I believe,’ says a modern writer, ‘ that it will frequently be enough 
if a dexterous performer out-herod the very extravagancies of the pa- 
tient, or take up others as similar as possible. Simon Morin was shamed 
out of the idea of his incorporation with Jesus Christ by the folly of 
another madman, who supposed himself God the Father. A 
who believed that he had been guillotined, and fitted with a wro 
head, was cured by a jocular convalescent in the Bicétre, who managed 
to turn the conversation on the miracle of St. Denys, who carried his 
head under his arm, and kissed it as he walked along. The lunatic 
vehemently maintained the possibility of the fact, and appealed to his 
own case. “ But how,” said his companion, in a tone of mockery, 
“ did St. Denys contrive to kiss his own head? With his heel?” It is true 
(adds our author) that as you drive insanity out of one of its forts it 
often retires to another; but there let it be attacked by the same arms, 
I perceive, indeed, that their use requires discretion, and that when one 
line of-attack does not succeed another must be trie. But none ought 
to meddle with the mad, who have not discretion and genius into the bargain.’ 

We now proceed to the second division of our subject, in the pro- 
secution of which we shall have facts to unfold, which are not only 
revolting to our feelings, but disgraceful to our kind. Interest and 
indolence will be seen to have occupied the place of humanity and 
duty, to a degree of which it requires full testimony to force us into 
the belief. The following evidence respecting the state and cir- 
cumstances of the York Lunatic Asylum was produced by Godfrey 
Higgins, Esq. before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, as the result of a visit which he had made to the Asylum 
in question. Mr. Higgins is one of the governors, and a magis- 
trate of the West Riding of Yorkshire. : 

‘ Have you any knowledge,’ he is asked by the Committee, ‘ of the 
state and condition of the York Lunatic Asylum, and the method of 
treatment of patients in that Asylum? I have. In the year 1813 ap- 
plication was made to me to: grant a warrant against a man who had 
assaulted a poor woman: upon inquiry I found the man to be insane, 
and ordered him to be sent to the Asylum at York. Some time after he 
returned, and was informed he had been extremely ill-used. The name 
of the man was William Vickers. In consequence of this a 
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severat letters and other documents; upon which various meetings of 
the governors were held from time to time, for the course of twelve 
months, until the 27th of August last; upon which day all the servants 
and officers of the house were dismissed, or their places declared vacant, 
except one. Not being properly satisfied with what was done J thought 
it incumbent on me to publish a letter to Lord Fitzwilliam, as Lord 
Lieutenant of that Riding, in which, to the best of my knowledge, [ 
stated every thing that 1 knew relating to the Institution, and to the 
abuses which had taken place in that house.’ ‘ In what condition did 
you find this Asylum when you visited it in the spring assize week of _ 
1814? ‘ Having suspicions in my mind that there were some parts of 
that Asylum which had not been seen, I wert early in the morning deter- 
mined to examine every place. After ordering a great number of 
doors to be opened I came to one which was in a retired situation in 
the kitchen apartments, and which was almost hid by the opening of a 
door in the passage. I ordered this door to opened: the keepers hesi- 
tated and said the apartments belonged to the women, and they had not 
the key. I ordered them to get the key, but they said it was mislaid, and 
not to be found atthe moment. Upon this | grew angry and told them 
1 insisted upon its being found, and that if they would not find it I 
would find a key at the kitchen fire-side, namely, the poker; upon that 
the key was immediately brought. When the door was opened I went 
into the passage, and I found four cells of, I think, about eight feet 
square, in a very horrid and filthy situation; the straw appeared to be 
almost saturated with urine and excrement; there was some bedding 
laid upon the straw in one cell, in the others only loose straw. A man 
(a keeper) was in the passage doing something, but what I do not know. 
The walls were daubed with excrement, the air-holes, of which there 
was one in each cell, were partly filled with it. In one cell there 
were two pewter chamber pots, loose. I asked the keeper if all these 
cells were inhabited by the patients, and was told they were at night. I 
then desired him to take me up stairs, and shew me the place of the 
women who came out of the.cells that morning; I then went up stairs 
and he shewed me into a room, which I caused him to measure, and the 
sizeof which he told me was twelve feet by seven feet ten inches, and in 
which there were thirteen women, who, he told me, had all Come out 
of those cells that morning.’ ‘ Were they pauper women?’ ‘I do not 
know. I was afraid that afterwards he should deny that, and therefore 
I went in and said to him, “ Now, Sir, clap your hand upon the head of 
that woman,” and I did so too, and I said, “ Is this one of the very wo- 
men who were in those cells last night?” and he said, she was. I be- 
came very sick and could not remain longer in the room ; I vomited. 
In the course ofan hour and a half after this I procured Colonel Cooke, 
of Owston, and John Cooke, Esq. of Cams Mount, to examine those 
cells; they had come to attend a special meeting, which I had caused 
to be called on that day at twelve o'clock. Whilst I was standing at 
the door of thie cells waiting for the key, a young woman ran past me, 
amongst the men servants, decently dressed ; I asked who she was, and 
was told by Atkinson that she was a female patient of respectable con- 
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nexions. Ata special meeting of the governors, which I had caused 
to be called, I told them what I had seen ; and I asked Atkinson, the 
apothecary, if what I had said was not correctly true, and J told him if 
he intended to deny any part of it he must do it then; he bowed his 
assent, and acknowledged what I said wastrue. I then desired the 
ernors. to come with me and see those cells, and then I discovered, 
fr the first time, that the cells were unknown to the governors. Seve- 
ral of the committee, which consisted of fifteen, told me they had never 
seen them; that they had gone-round the house with his Grace the 
Archbishop of York; that they understood they had seen the whole 
house, and these cells had not been shewn to them. We went ap 7 
the ceHs, and at that time they bad been cleaned as much as they could 
in so short a space of time. [ turned up the straw, with my umbrella, 
in one of them, and pointed out to the gentlemen the chain and hand- 
cuff which were then concealed beneath the straw, and which | then 
perceived had been fixed to a board newly put down in the floor. I 
afterwards inquired of one of the committee of five, who had been a 
pointed to afford any temporary accommodations which they could for 
a moderate sum of money to the patients, if those cells had been shewn 
to that cummittee, and I was told they had not. Before I saw these 
cells I had been repeatedly told by Atkinson, the apothecary, and the 
keepers, that I had seen the whole house which was.occupied by the 
patients; | was afterwards told by a professional man, (Mr. Pritchett,) 
that he had heard Mr. Watson, the architect, ask one of the keepers 
what those places were ; Mr. Watson at that time was looking out of the 
stair-case windows, and he heard the keeper answer Mr. Watson that 
they were cellars and other little offices. The day after my examina- 
tion of these cells 1 went again early in the morning to examine them, 
after 1 knew that the straw could only have been used one night, and I 
can positively say from this examination, that the straw which I first 
found there must have been in use awery considerable time. Early in 
the investigation which took place into this institution, several gentle- 
men came forward to state that they had examined the house, on pur- 
to form a judgment of it, but though’several of them were present 
when I stated the case of these cells they did not state that they had 
seen them. - When Colonel Cooke, of Owston, was in one of the cells 
he tried to make marks or letters in the excrement remaining upon the 
floor after it had been cleaned and fresh straw put upon it, which he did 
without any difficulty, and which he will be ready to state to the com- 
mittee, if required. ‘The day after I sawsthese cells I went up into the 
apartments of the upper class of female patients with one of the men- 
keepers, as I should suppose, about thirty years of age, one of those who 
were dismissed in August, and | asked him, when at the door of the 
ward, if his key would not open those doors ; I did not give him time 
to answer, but I seized the key from his, hands, and with it opened the 
outer dvor of the ward, and then went and opened the bed-room doors 
of the upper class of female patients, and locked them again; I then 
gave him his key again. Mr. Samuel Tuke, a Quaker, at York, was 
Sanding by and saw me,’—Report, pp. 11—14, ‘ 
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«Another case,’ Mr. Higgins, ‘ which I laid before the governors 
was that of the Rev. Mr. Shorey; he was a clergyman reduced to indi- 
gence, I believe, in consequence of his mental complaints; he had at 
times, and for considerable periods, intervals of reason ;.in those inter- 
vals, when he was perfectly capable of understanding every thing that 
was done to him, repeatedly in the presence of his wits he was ex 
to personal indignity, and on one occasion he was inhumanly kicked 
down stairs by the keepers, and told in the presence of his wifeyithat he 
was looked upon no better than a dog ; his person swarmed with vermin : 
and to complete this poor man’s misery the keepers insulted his wife 
with jndecent ribaldry, in order to, deter her from visiting him in his un- 
fortunate situation ; his wife occasionally visited him tobring him such 
little comforts as she could procure by the labour of her hands, for she 
worked to support him during the time that he was in the Asylum; he 
had a gold watch which was lost there, and which his wife could never 
recover.’—Report, p. 16. 

Question by the Committee : : 

* Do you know an instance of a patient being found out of his proper 
place?’ ‘ Yes, 1 do, one was found by Mr. Samuel Tuke and Mr. Prit- 
ehett in the wash-house; it was in the month of ‘April; he was stand- 
ing on a wet stone floor, apparently in the last stage of decay; he was a 
mere skeleton; his thighs were nearly covered with excrement in a dry 
state, and those parts which were not so _—— excoriated, as did 
also some parts of his waist. The keeper who was called said that the 
patient was not accustomed to leave his bed; that he was a perfect 
child and could do nothing for himself; that his attendant was killing 
pigs and could not therefore attend to him ; the bed which he was said 
to have left was in a most filthy state, and corresponded with that of his 
body ; he was spoken of by all his attendants asadying man. The fur- 
ther history of this poor creatufe proved, however, the fallacy of ap- 

rances; he was removed to another part of the Asylum, where he 
was better attended to, and in a few months was so much recovered as 
to be removed to his parish, in an inoffensive, though imbecile state of 

mind.’—Report, p. 28. z 
But these mal-practices, which might be placed to the'account 
of indolence and inattention merely on the part of the superior offi- 
cers, are notall. Such a system of falsification is laid open to the 
Committee respecting the register of deaths and Burials in the hos- 
pital, as well as in regard to the expense of the establishment, as 
must shock the ee cage all who have the slightest regard even for 
the most common of morality and justice. Upon the whole 
of this evidence, we are warranted in reminding committees, espe- 
cially where the well-being of paupers is concerned, that they per- 
form their duty very imperfectly if they omit to investigate the 
whole conduct of such o as are employed to carry into effect 
their charitable designs : the beneficence of the public may other- 
wise prove destructive of its own interest, and charitable — 
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butions merely serve to foster a selfish immorality and a shameful 
indolence. 
'- We now come to the most prominent feature of the whole Re- 
ee y investigation of the economy and management of Bethlem 

ospital. Our limits will not allow of any thing like a full analysis 
of it, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to two extracts—one. 
respecting the state of the Hospital previously to the agitation of the 
business of inquiry, the other descriptive of its condition subse- 
quently to that event. By these it will appear that much mal- 
practice, the result of indolence and inhumanity, had long pre- 
vailed in an asylum where, if in any institution, the vigilance of 
duty and the exercise of humanity are called for, and in con- 
stant demand. 

Mr. Edward Wakefield is asked by the Committee :— 

* “ Have you visited Bethlem?” “ I have frequently ; I first visited 
Bethlem on the 25th of April, 1814.” “ What observations did you 
make?” “ 1 was introduced with others, by Mr. Alderman Cox, an 
official governor, whose feelings being overpowered before we had gone 
over the men’s side, was under the necessity of retiring to the steward’s 
office, whither he was soon after followed by us, in consequence of a 
message from the steward, who then informed us, that Mr. Cox was 
prevented from accompanying us farther, We solicited permission to 
continue our inspection whilst Mr, Cox remained in the Hospital, but 
this was declined and we were compelled to close our visits on that day. 
On Monday, the 2d of May, we revisited the Hospital, introduced by 
Robert Calvert, Esq. a governor, and accompanied by Charles Callis 
Western, Esq. Member of Parliament for Essex, and four other gentle- 
men. At this visit, attended by the steward of the Hospital, and like- 
wise by a female keeper, we first pregeeded to visit the women’s gal- 
lezies: one of the side rooms contained about ten patients, each chained 


by one arm or leg to the wall; the chap allowing them merely to 


stand up by the form or bench fixed to the wall, or to sit down on it. 
The nakedness of each patient was covered by a blanket gown only ; 
the blanket gown is a gown formed something like a dressing gown, with 
nothing to fasten it with in front; this constitutes the whole coveri 
the feetieven were naked. One female in this sidé room was an obj 
remarkably striking ; she mentioned her maiden and married names, 
and stated that he had been a teacher of languages ; the keepers de- 
scribed her as a very accomplished lady, mistress of many languages, 
and corroborated her account of herself. The Committee can h 
imagpe * human being in a more degraded and brutalizing situati 
than that in which I found this female, who held a coherent conversa- 
tion with us, and was of course fully sensible of the mental and bodily 
condition of those wretched beings, who, equally without clothing,’ 
were closely chained to the same wall with herself. Unaware of the 
necessities of nature, some of them, though they retained life, ape 
peared totally inanimate and unconscious ef existence. The few 
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minutes which we with this lady did not permit us to form's 
judgment of the degree of restraint to which she ought to be sub- 
ject, but J unhesitatingly affirm, that her confinement with patienis 
in whom she was perm Br to witness the most disgusting idiocy, and 
the most tertifying distraction of the human intellect, Was injudicious 
and improper. “She entreated to be allowed pencil and paper, for the 
purpose of amusing herself with drawing, which were given to her 
one of the gentlemen with me. Many of these unfortunate wom 
were locked up in their cells, naked, and chained on straw, With only 
one blanket for a covering. One who was in that state by way of 
nishment, the keeper described as the most dissatisfied patient in the 

ouse ; she talked coherently, complained of the want of tea and sugar, 
and lamented that her friends whom she stated to be respectable people, 
neither canie to see her, nor supplied her with little necessary com- 
forts; the patients generally complained much of being deprived of tea 
and sugar. On leaving the gallery, we inquired of them whether the 
visit had been inconvenient or unpleasant, they all joined in saying, No ; 
but (which was sufficiently apparent) the visit of a friend was always 
pleasant. In the men’s wing in the side room, six patients were chained 
close to the wall, five handcuffed, and one locked to the wall by the 
right arm as well as by the right leg, he was very goisy ; all were naked, 
except as to the blanket gown, or a small rug on the shoulders, and 
without shoes ; one complained much of the coldness of his feet, one of 
us felt them, they were cold. The patients in this room, except the 
noisy one, and the poor lad with cold feet, who was lucid when we saw 
him, were dreadful idiots: their nakedness and their mode of confine- 
ment gave this room the complete appearance of a dog-kennel. From 
the patients not being classed, some appeared objects of resentment te others ; 
we saw a quiet civil man, a soldier, a native of Poland, brutally attacked 
by another soldier, who, we were informed by the keepers, always 
singled out the Pole as an object of resentment ; they said there were 
no Means of separating these men, except by locking one up in solitary 
confinement. Whilst looking et sonie of the bed-lying patients, a man 
rose haked from his bed, d deliberately and quietly walked @ few — 
paces from his cell-door along the gallery ; he was instantly seized by 
the keepers, thrown into his bed, and leg-locked, without inquiry or 
observation ; Chains are universally substituted for the strait-waistcoat. 
fn the men’s wing were about 75 or 76 patients, with two keepers and 
an assistant, and about the same number of patients in the women’s 
side ; the patients were in no Way distinguished from*each other as to 
disease. The end window towards Fore Street was the chief source of 

ir entertainment.’—( Report, pp. 45—47.) 

_ This dreadful recital is closed by a minute account of the state 
and circumstances of one individual, whose dase excited an uncom- 
won iuterest both in the Committee of investigation and the public 
at large. We have already given, from Mr. Haslam, an account 
of this individaal as at related to the early part of his mental aber. 
ration, and although our ¢xtracts have been necessarily 
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derable length, we cannot omit the further history of his treatment 
and sufferings. 
* In one of the cells on the lower gallery .we saw William Norris; he 
stated himself jo be 55 years of age, and that he had been confined 
about 14 years; that in consequence of attempting to defend himself 
from what he conceived the impreper treatment of his keeper, he was 
fastened by a long chain, which passing through a partition, enabled 
the keeper by going into the next cell, to draw him close to the wall 
at pleasure ; that to prevent this, Norris muffled the chain with straw, 
80 as to hinder its passing through the wall; that he was afterwards 
confined in the manner we saw him, namely, a stout iron ring was 
rivetted round his neck, from which a stout chain passed to a ring made 
to slide upwards or downwards on an upright massive iron bar, more 
than six feet high, inserted into the wall. Round his body a strong iron 
bar about two inches wide was rivetted; on each side the bar was a 
circular projection, which being fashioned to and enclosing each of his 
arms, pinioned them close to his sides. This waist bar was secured by 
two similar bars, which passing over his shoulders, were rivetted to the 
waist bar both before and behind. The iron ring round his neck was 
connected to the beg on his shoulders, by a double link. From each 
of these bars anothef short chain passed to the ring on the upright iron 
bar. We were informed he was able to raise himself, so as to stand 
against the wall, on the pillow of his bed in the trough bed in which 
he lay; but it was impossible for him to advance from the wall in 
which the iron bar is soldered, on account of the shortness of his chains, 
which were only twelve inches long. It was, I conceive, equally out 
of his power to repose in any other position than on his back, the pro- 
jections which on each side of the waist-bars inclosed his arms, rendering 
t impossible for him to lie on his side, even if the length of his chains 
from the neck and shoulders would permit it. His right leg was 
chained to the trough; in which he had remained thus eneaged and 
enchained more than twelve years. To prove the unnecessary restraint 
inflicted on this unfortunate man, he informed us that he had for some 
years been able to draw his arms from the manacles which encompassed 
them. He then withdrew one of them, and ebserving an expression of 
surprize, he said, that when bis arms were withdrawn he was compelled 
to rest them on the edges of the circular projections, which was more 
painful than keeping them within, His position, we were informed, 
was mostly lying down, and that as it was inconvenient to raise himself 
and stand upright, he very seldom did su: that he read a great deal of 
books of all kinds, history, lives, or any thing that the keepers could 
get him; the newspapers every day, and conversed perfectly coherently 
on the passing topics, and events of the war, in which he felt particular 
interest.’—( t, p. 48.) 
In answer to the charge of reprehensible and undue severity 
brought against the abettors of such proceedings as the above, the 
individuals implicated would be expected to set up a justification of 
themselves on the plea of necessity, since the facts were too fully 
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confirmed to admit of question. But the obvious and immediate 
reply to such an excuse would be, an appeal to the management of 
other institutions, where the same security to keepers was obtained, 
and more benefit to the afflicted; and accordingly we find the 
Committee urging the question, upon such as by their professional 
callings were ihe best qualified to judge, whether they did not deem 
the mode and degree of restraint used, especially in the instance of 
Norris, to be unjustifiable and unnecessary. The answers were, 
without exception, in the affirmative ; but the most satisfactory evi- 
dence in proof of this opiwion, was that which subsequent visits 
to the Hospital itself afforded ; it was then seen, that the happiest 
results almost immediately followed a change in the general system 
of managing even the most violent and refractory maniacs. How 
striking 1s the contrast which the following account displays, to that 
which we have just given! 

* On the 27th of May last, (says the Honourable Henry Grey 
Bennet,) I again visited Bethlem in company with other members of 
the House of Commons—Lord Lascelles, Mr. William Smith, Mr. Dun- 
combe, Mr. Frankland Lewis, and Mr. Sturges Bourne. The change 
which had taken place in the appearance of the patients in the Hospital was 
most striking ; on the men’s side no man was chained to the wall; only 
one was in bed, and he was ill; the patients were mostly walking about 
in the gallery, and the whole Hospital was clean and sweet. On the 
women’s side two only when we entered the Hospital were chained by 
the hand. Miss Stone, who had been confined in the Hospital for several 
years, three of which she had been chained during the day-time to the 
wall, wrapped up in a flannel gown, was sitting by the fire, dressed like a 
woman, employed in needle work, and tolerably rational; she appeared 
cheerful and contented, and most grateful to the matron, (one lateiy ap- 
pointed,) who accompanied us during our visit, for the change that had 
taken place in her situation. The woman who was confined at the end 
of the gallery the year before, in that violent state of irritation above 
mentioned, was now released, and was walking about the gallery, appa- 
rently tranquil ; she repeatedly thanked the matron for her kindness, 
and said it was owing to that kindness that she was in the composed and 
comfortable state in which we now found her.’ 


In another part of his*evidence, thi§ gentleman states— 


‘I saw also Norris; the iron apparatus in which he had been con- 
fined was then removed; but the chain which fastened the neck of the 
eo to the iron stancheon, as well as the leg lock, were still used. 

orris stated that he was fully aware he was a dangerous person; that 
he should be sorry to be permitted to walk unmanacled in the gallery ; 
but that if he could be prevented from doing others any mischief, 
which if he was not provoked he should not attempt to do, he should 
consider the permission of taking that exercise a great indulgence; he 
added also, that he had made repeated complaints against the mode of 
confinement in which he had been for so many years; but that he was 
" VOL. XV. NO. XXX. PF now 
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now treated like a christian, and that he felt himself quite comfortable ; 
he particularly alluded to the pleasure he felt in being able to sit dowa 
on the edge of his bed.’—( Report, pp. 132—3.) 


Had then the recent investigation respecting the state and condi- 
tion of lunatics done nothing further than cause that change in the 
economy and management of Bethlem Hospital which the above 
accounts prove, it is pretty evident that the gentlemen with whom 
the inquiry originated, and by whom it was conducted, would be 
entitled to the highest praise. Even should no benefit arise out of 
any new legislative enactment applied to the circumstances of in- 
sanity, the very exposures, which the investigation has occasioned, 
will, we think, constitute a pretty good guarantee against fresh encr- 
mities. Our limits will not allow us to proceed in an analysis of the 
Reports, nor do we think it necessary, imasmuch as all the inquisi- 
tions tend to the establishment of one main point, namely, the good 
which may be effected in mental affections, by the combination of 
judgment and humanity. 

‘The great objects to be aimed at in the management of the in- 
sane are, in the first place, that the invalids be separately and pro- 

rly classed, both in respect of their ages, sexes, condition in 
fife, and kind or degree of their disorder. Secondly, free ventila- 
tion, so ensured as to guard against undue exposure to the incle- 
mencies of the weather. ‘Thirdly, a rigid system of cleanliness ; 
and lastly, such a judicious regulation both of mental and bodily 
exercise, as shall excite without fatigue, and exhilarate without ex- 
haustion. A combination of tenderness with firmness on the part 
of the keepers is all along supposed ; and we repeat from an author 
whom we have already quoted, that in respect of superior and gene- 
ral superintendence, ‘ none ought to meddle with the mad who have 
not discretion and genius (and we might add humanity) into the 
bargain.’* 

It is pleasing to have it in our power to report, that amidst all 
the abuses which have crept in upon both public and private insti- 
tutions, there are many receptacles for the insane in this country 
(besides that at York condugted by the society of Friends, which 
can never be too much commended) in which almost all that is 
required seems to be accomplished: if there be any ground for 
exception from this general commendation, we should conceive 
it to be that there is perhaps hardly enough of system and regulated 
design in the attempts made to reinstate reason. Exercise, for ex- 


* We recommend to those who are at all interested in the construction or improve- 
ment of lunatic asylums, the judicious pamphlet of Mr. Tuke, mentioned at the head 
of the present article. We do not know whether the objections of Mr. Tuke to the 

dight appears, 
ample, 
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ample, is spoken of in the highest terms, and practised with the 


best effect, in several institutions; but may there not still be some 
room left for improvement as it regards the incitements to employ- 
ment, and the selection of work? ‘There is much talk of an 
establishment at Saragossa, in Spain, in which we are informed that 
the treatment is singularly successful, and in this, it is said, 


* the patients are divided early in the morning into parties, some of 
which perform the menial offices of the house ; others repair to shops 
belonging to their respective trades. The majority are distributed 
under the superintendance of their guards, through a large inclosure, 
where they are occupied in works belonging to gardening and agricul- 
ture. Uniform experience is said to have proved the efficacy of these 
labours. It is added that the noblemen who live in the same asylum, 
but in a state of idleness suitable to their rank, retain their lunacy and 


their privilege together, while their inferiors are restored to themselves 
and to society.’ 


A similar statement we meet with in the Reports under notice, 
in which Mr. Finch, the master of an excellently-conducted asylum 
near Salisbury, expresses his high opinion of the benefit of exer- 
cise, and says that he was led to the remark by observing that his 
pauper patients recovered in a greater number than those in a 
better situation; which he attributes to the former being employed 
in his garden. This gentleman substituted amusements where he 


could not enforce work, such as billiards, cricket, &c.; and he 
reports that he has since found ‘ a corresponding good attend the 
superior patients as well as the others.’ 

But still, our readers will say, the main question remains un- 
touched—namely, what steps it would be advisable for Goveru- 
ment to take in order to ensure an extension and permanence of 
the good oe about in reference to insanity and insane 


institutions. e shall offer one or two remarks on this head, 
and then bring our discussion to a close. 

The objects of legislative enactments on this great question 
ought, as it appears to us, to comprize four particulars. In the 
first place, it is highly desirable to prevent the operation of wrong 
motives towards procuring the confinement of individuals on the 
ground of insanity, when no actual insanity exists. In the second 
place, provision should be made to ensure the confinement of such 
individuals as are bona’ fide insane. ‘Thirdly, every care should 
be taken to cause them to be placed in those situations, and under 
those regulations, which experience has shewn to be most conducive 
to recovery, when that event is likely to take place, and to comfort, 
when the case is incurable: and, fourthly, a special endeavour 
should be made on the part of the legislature that paupers should 
possess the same privileges as those who are iu some measure 

enabled 
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euabled to command their enjoyment. In fact this is comprized in 
the three foregoing heads; nevertheless, as the laws proposed on 
the subject of madhouses appear to us principally defective in 
what relates to the poor, we have been willing to give a character 
of distinctness to this branch of the inquiry. 

Tt has been said that the first evil, namely that of confinement 
upon spurious pretences, is of very partial and limited operation. 
We believe, however, the case to be otherwise ; and when the 
statements made in the former part of this article are adverted to, 
it may easily be conceived how subject individuals, especially 
those who have had trivial and transient aberrations of intellect, are 
to 4 + confinement from sinister motives on the of rela- 
tives. e remedy we would propose is that of lessening the faci- 
lity of attestation. As the law now stands, every soi-disant practi- 
tioner of medicine is competent to the signature of a certificate 
declarative of insanity. - Let the power of signing such certificate 
be confined to the hands of the legitimate prescriber, that is, to one 
who has either obtained a diploma from some medical university, 
or is a member of the College of Surgeons. ‘To the really respect- 
able apothecary we mean nothing invidious by this exclusion. There 
are many of this profession, whose talents and learning would do 
honour to any rank or station in life; but it must be allowed, on 
the other hand, that there are also many, calling themselves apothe- 
caries, who are miserably deficient in every qualification but that 
of impudence ; and we believe that, according to the present con- 
stitution of the law, both as it applies to the practice of medicine 
and to the statutes of lunacy, there are no means of distinguishing 
legally between the one and the other description of men. Another 
temedy we would propose, is that suggested by the author of ‘ Ob- 
servations on Laws relating to Private Lunatic-Asylums.’ We do 
not agree with him in every particular of his objections to Mr. 
Rose’s bill ; but the following meets with our hearty concurrence :— 

‘ No person should, in future, begin to superintend a lunatic asy- 
jum, unless he had previously taken a regular degree in medicine, at 
some university, or was a member of the College of Physicians or Sur- 
geons, or had undergone an examination of his qualifications by some com- 
petent judges.’ 

The second object to be gained by the enactment of a code of 
laws, namely, that of providing that all persons whose mental con- 
dition requires that they be put under confinement, should be so 
confined, is of high moment, but of difficult accomplishment. 
Incipient insanity 1s too delicate a thing to be roughly handled: 
‘ Nothing is more calculated to make a man mad, than the idea 
that he is thought so by others.’ Forcible subjection to legal re- 
straints might (it has been said) have prevented the melancholy = 
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trophe which took place in the British Senate: but would the high 
spirit of the individual concerned have brooked treatment founded 
upon the supposition of his insanity? Would not the clouds which 
were gathering around his brain have been increased and thickened 
to tenfold gloom, by the consciousness that the world was to think 
him a madman? On the other hand, we certainly too often meet 
with instances where a kind of self-deception on the part of rele - 
tious and friends has been pursued till the dreadful consequences 
of such forbearance have been most fatally displayed. Yet we fear 
much must still be left to private discretion ; for we confess it a 
7 difficult to conceive how the vigilance of Government could 
brought into exercise, for the prevention of the evil, without 
touching too closely upon individual freedom and family rights. 
There is, however, one class of men about which there ought to 
be uo difficulty,—we mean that of wandering lunatic paupers. It 
would seem expedient for Government to compel the friends and 
relations of such to deliver them to the custody of guardians pro- 
perly qualified and duly appointed. 
' It is obvious that the third object above stated, namely, that 
of securing in all cases the best possible treatment to the insane, 
would be most effectually gained first by difficulties thrown in the 
way of license, so as to ensure the qualification and respectability 


of madhouse conductors; and secondly, by an assiduous system of 


thorough and frequent inspection. writer of that tract to 
which we have just made allusion deprecates the severity of the 
recently proposed bill, especially as it relates to the laws of visi- 
tation: but for ourselves, we do not see how the severity would 
operate excepting in cases of dereliction of duty; and in such 
cases, laws cannot be too severe. We think, however, with this 
writer, that the possible influence of local prejudices is not 
sufficiently guarded against in cases of county inspections. Two 
magistrates and one physician do not, in our minds, form a suf- 
ficient quorum for the exercise of visiting duties; especially when 
such magistrates are selected from situations im the vicinity of the 
respective establishments, ‘ thus appointed, for the very reason 
which should be the cause of their rejection, namely, that they are 
neighbours, and therefore continually liable to be excited by per- 
sonal pique and enmity.’ With respect to the discretionary powers 
and right of liberation, which the act gives to the inspecting visi- 
tors—these are not so likely to be abused as our objector would 
seem to insinuate ; for the marks and peculiarities of msanity have 
recently become so much the subject of investigation, that itis not very 
probable any rash or unwarrantable exercise of such powers would 
be attempted by men of intelligence and responsibility: and yet it 
seems well, in order to provide against abuses, ae 
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should be possessed. The round-about process of appealing to the 


Chancellor in cases of unjust confinement or improper treatment 
might be attended with too much difficulty for the object of imme- 
diate redress. 

But further, as it respects the poor,—those establishments which 
are more strictly considered public charities, ought to be subjected 
to as severe and rigid a system of inspection as the private ones ; 
and every officer, from the physician to the porter, ought to be com- 
pelled to hold his situation solely upon the tenure of correct con- 
duct. Some scheme, too, ought to be devised for excluding in 
toto such persons from the benefits of these charities as have means 
equal to their support in other situations; for much mal-practice has 
taken place in reference to this particular. But the great desidera- 
tum, as it refers to pauper lunatics, ts that of County AsyLuMs. 
The erection and endowment of these ought to be made compul- 
sory; and there should, further, be a responsibility attached to 
every parish officer to cause the removal of insane paupers from 
poor-houses, and other situations, into these establishments. Here, 
too, the visits and inspections must be frequent and severe, and ° 
every guard be in constant readiness to prevent the intrusion of 
abuse. After taking a general census of the county returns, it 
should be laid before the commissioners of madhouses, accom- 
panied with plans of the size, situation, &c. of the proposed build- 
ing. The expense, which should of course be as small as possible 
consistent with the objects to be effected, would be best defrayed 
by additions to the county rates; and we see no objections (pro- 
vided care be taken to prevent any abuse of the privilege) to the 
medical officers of the respective institutions being permitted to 
have private patieuts from the more respectable classes of the com- 
munity. Persons in comfortable, but moderate, circumstances in 

_ the country, are often deterred from sending their relations to pri- 
. vate madhouses by the expense and other inconveniences attending 
distance from home. County establishments would in this case 
(and we speak from actual observation) be for the most part a con- 
venience: but every possible care should then be taken that the duties 
of officers to the poor be in no measure trespassed on by their 

attendance upon the superior classes of patients. 
Since this was written, ‘ The First Annual Report on Mad- 
houses, 1816,’ has fallen into our hands. We do not think it ne- 
cessary to detain our readers by any lengthened account of its 
contents as it merely corroborates what has been before advanced. 
It is, however, a valuable document, and worthy the attention of 
all who are particularly interested in its subject. One remarkable 
feature in the account it may be right just to advert to,—we mean 
the statement which Mr. Sharpe gives to the Committee of the 
waut 
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want of success attendant upon some recent trials in Sir Jonathan 
‘Miles’s house of powerful remedial processes, especially the admi- 
nistration of mercury and the fox-glove. ‘This evidence is in another 
place qualified by the gentleman under whose direction these expe- 
riments were made, but by no means in such a manner as to prove 
the safety and efficacy of the means employed. Respecting the 
powers of the fox-glove, there is indeed a very remarkable state- 
meut made by Mr. Wakefield, from Dr. Finch,* of its successful 
administration to ‘ a raving maniac who had been chained for many 
years to the walls of a workhouse ;’ but as far as our own observation 
has extended, this very singular and important medicine has much 
less influence upon the paroxysms of insanity than might @ priori 
have been supposed. We shall conclude by extracting from the 
Report before us the sentiments of one whose authority in all par- 
ticulars pertaining to pathology is deservedly great. 


* I am of opinion,’ (says Sir Henry Halford, addressing himself to the 
Committee,) ‘ that our knowledge of insanity has not kept pace with 
our knowledge of other distempers, from the habit we find established, 
of transferring patients under this malady, as soon as it has declared 
itself, to the care ef persons who too frequently limit their attention to 
the mere personal security of their patients, without attempting to 
assist them by the resources of medicine. We want facts in the history 
of this disease, and if they are carefully recorded, under the observa- 
tion of enlightened physicians, no doubt they will sooner or later be 
eollected in sufficient number to admit of safe and useful deduc- 
tions.’ —( First Annual Report, p. 24.) 


We have recently heard of the expulsion from the principal 
lunatic asylum in Britain of its two principal officers, and of the 
election of others to succeed them. Respecting the propriety of 
this strong measure on the part of the governors of that institution, 
it would be as indelicate as it is unnecessary for us to express any 
opinion. We think it, however, proper to say, that, while the 
public have a right to expect a great deal from the gentlemen now 
appointed to these important and responsible offices, anticipations 
of improvement must not partake too much of Utopian perfection. 
We would again respectfully submit to Government the superiority 
of preventive measures over punishments; and entreat that parlia- 
mentary enactments be so contrived as to continue as much as pos- 
sible actually and unremittingly operative. Public institutions, 
and corporate associations, are naturally prone to degeneracy and 
decline, even though the members may be individually active and 
well-intentioned. 


_.* Heis called Mr. Finch in the General Report, 
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Art. VI.—Symbolic Illustrations of the History of England, 
Srom the Roman Invasion to the present Time, accompanied 
with a Narrative of the Principal Events, designed more par- 
ticularly for the Instruction of Young Persons. By Mary 
Ann Rundall, of Bath, Author of the Grammar of Sacred His- 
tory. London, Bath, Exeter, and Broxburne. 1815. 4to. 


THis is, in its way, by far the most absurd work thas has ever 
fallen into our hands. It is in fact one of Mr. Newberry’s 
little books grown into a huge quarto of 700 pages, and grown, 
with its growth, more than proportionably silly. 
~The author acquaints us in her Preface, that ‘ objects which are 
seen make a more lasting impression on the mind than the mere re- 
cital of facts; it has been therefore her aim to embody in symbols, 
or hieroglyphics, the most striking incidents recorded in the annals 
of our country.’—(p. 3.) And this the good lady fancies that she 
has done in thirty-nine plates, which, with the assistance of 700 
pages of letter-press, teach about as much of the History o - 
and as might be comprised in one of the aforesaid Mr. r fewrtere. 4 
sixpenny abridgements. It is somewhat curious to find ina work 
composed on the principle of addressing not the ear but the eye, 
that thirty-nine pages only are for the use of the eye, while 700 
are dedicated to the ear. 

Our readers will suppose, of course, that some representations 
of objects are to be submitted to the eye, which will be at once un- 
derstood and retained more forcibly than the same ideas presented 
in words. No such thing: Mrs. Rundall’s plates are, in truth, 
hieroglyphics, strokes, scratches and letters, perfectly unintelligible 
unless with the assistance of the 700 pages of explanation, and not 
very clear even with them. 


* An English individual is designated by an upright line surmounted 
with an oak leaf; if a diagonal line crosses it, it isa knight or a noble.’ 

‘ Princes and princesses have a small crescent reversed on the top of 
a perpendicular line.’ 

‘An upright line, with a death’s head, is an assassin—a horizontal 
line, with the symbolic head detached, shews a person dead.’—Key to 
the Symbols. 


_ This appears a curious mode of explaining that which words 
cannot make sufficiently clear, and we find, like Mrs. Dangle in 
the Critic, ‘ that the interpreter is the harder of the two.’ 

' We wish we could contrive to lay before our readers one of Mrs. 
Rundall’s devices for ‘ making history plain,’ but it would not be pos- 
sible without the assistance of a plate. Our printer, however, has 
endeavoured to imitate a diagram given in the Preface, —— 
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she candidly confesses that her scheme is copied, and which her 
own diagrams very closely resemble. 
* The following is the Diagram. 


| 

It is thus explained.—A Convention was entered into, in Egypt, be- 
tween General Kleber, on the part of the French, and the Grand 
Vizier, on the part of the Sublime Porte, which was approved by the 
Cabinet of London. The straight line, with the Crescent on its top, de- 
notes the Grand Vizier, by its superior height to the perpendicular 
line, which is to represent General Kleber: the line drawn through 
the centre of this line, forming two acute angles, is intended for the 
General’s sword. To denote the Convention, two lines are drawn, 
which meet together in the centre, and represent the shaking of hands, 
ora meeting. ‘The Convention was formed in Egypt, which is signified 
by a Pyramid. The Cabinet of London is typified by the outline of a 
Cabinet on the right of the diagram. The Head of a Ship, placed in 
the square, denotes London, as it is frequented by ships more than any 
other port.’—Preface. 

Our readers will judge, from this specimen, of the beauty and 
perspicuity of Mrs. Rundall’s method of teaching history, and will 
join with us in wondering that the vanity of book-making can have 
blinded any human being to the laborious absurdity, the monstrous 
inconsistency of these ‘ Historical Hieroglyphics.’ 


Arr. VII—The Monarchy according to the Charter, by the 
Vicomte de Chateaubriand, &c.—London.—pp. 252. 
HIS is the translation of a very important work—important 
not only on account of the subjects it treats and the abilities 
with which it was written, but on account of the persecution which, 
together with the author, it has suffered from the soi-disant constitu. 
tional ministers of France; which may be considered as an indi- 
cation of their views and a test of their principles. _1f any thing that 
happens in France could surprize us, we should be astonished at 
seeing ministers affecting to be, par excellence, the friends of the 
Charter and the constitution, taking the most arbitrary, the most 
illegal, the most furious and insane measures against a work which, 
though it opposes them individually, is, from the title to the colophon, 
a defence 
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a defence of the Charter and a panegyric on the constitution. If M. 
de Chateaubriand’s work had been of a different complexion, if it 
had been, as we have heard it called by those who had neither read 
nor even seen it, an ultra-royalist, anti-constitutional pamphlet, 
preaching up persecution and the old régime, it would have been 
very proper to persecute it; it might even have been proper, if 
it had been censured by the tribunals, to have inflicted some mark 
of the royal displeasure upon the author; but that, without judge 
or jury, without complaint, without trial, the police should confis- 
cate the work, should put seals on the printer’s presses, and actually 
shut up the shops of some booksellers to whose counters a few 
copies had been sent before the seizure, seems to us to decide the 
temper and spirit of this ministry, and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that with all their affected regard for the chamber and the con- 
stitution, this intemperate, illegal, and foolish step proves them to 
be as unsound in their principles as in their judgments: the matter 
and the manner of the proceeding are alike reprehensible, and they 
have done a thing which readers them odious for its violence and 
ridiculous for its impotence. 

_ But this is not all—the chamber of deputies was to be dis- 
solved: and to strike terror into the ultra-royalist party, to which 
they supposed M. de Chateaubriand to belong, because he opposed 
the tnfra-royalist party, they had recourse to a measure, desperate 
to be sure in point of character, but safe and easy enough as far as 
regarded their persons, and recommended to them perhaps by this 
double consideration, of advising the King of Frauce to erase the 
name of M. de Chateaubriand from the list of his privy council. 

We beg leave here to take a distinction, well understood in 
England and strongly inculcated by M. de Chateaubriand, that in a 
constitutional monarchy the acts of the king are never personal to 
him ; but should be treated, as they really are, as the measures of 
his responsible advisers : with the miost sincere respect and confi- 
dence in the King of France, therefore, with the greatest esteem for 
his excellent qualities, his good sense and correct taste, his justice 
and his clemency, we must be allowed to say that a more violent, 
oppressive, and impolitic measure than this we cannot well con- 
ceive; it is only to be equalled by some of those ever-to-be-regretted 
compliances by which Louis XVI, in the first days of the 
Revolution, interdicted his friends from his person and service, and 
sought a fatal and short-lived popularity in the councils of his 
enemies. 

If we had been asked what was most needful for France, what 
principle it was on which the stability of the legitimate government 
most depended, and which it would probably be the most difficult 
to find, we should have said r1DRLITY ; twenty-five years 7 revo- 
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lution, with a new constitution every year ;—monarchy, democracy, 
oligarchy, consulate, dictatorship, empire, monarchy—and empire, 
republic, and monarchy again—have so unsettled meu’s minds, 
have so scattered their principles, have involved such multitudes in 
weaknesses and crimes, in inconsistencies and perjury, that of all 
virtues that of Abdiel would be, we should have thought, the most 
prized. 
* Abdiel faithful found, 

Among the faithless faithful only he ; 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified ; 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth or change his constant mind.’ 

M. de Chateaubriand followed the King into exile. Who at 
that hour thought that the King was so soon to return? At Ghent 
his grateful sovereign called him to his privy council—he advised 
with him in his adversity—the battle of Waterloo miraculously re- 
stored the King to his throne; M. de Chateaubriand, still faithful, 
attends the King in his restoration as he did in exile, but with a 
different fate; at Paris he is stricken out of the council to which 
he had been summoned at Ghent—and by whose advice is this 
done ?—not, we hope and believe, by that of the Duke of Riche- 
lieu, an emigrant of the old school, nor by M. Lainé or the Duke 
of Feltré, emigrants during the last usurpation, and who all three 
are looked upon as attached with pen sincerity to the king and 
constitution, and whose characters are, indeed, the only support 
which the present ministry possesses; but, if we may believe the 
public report of France and England, by that of M. de Caze, a 
young gentleman who had been secretary to her Imperial Majesty 
Madame the mother of all the Buonapartes, and who did not fol- 
low his legitimate sovereign into his exile. , 

And for what offence is M. de Chateaubriand thus delivered 
over into the hands of M. de Caze ?—for publishing, as a minister 
of state, the same sentiments which his sovereign had applauded in 
council at Ghent—for publishing, as a peer of France, an address 
to the country, the most temperate, the most just, the most liberal, 
the most constitutional, the most ably and heartily favourable to 
the strict maintenance of the Charter, the rights and liberties of 
France, of any publication we have yet had the good fortune to see. 

We declare we have not found one single principle, we had 
almost said one single expression, in this able production which 
might not have been advanced by an English whig of the best days 
of our constitution ; and if any doubt, as we perused this work, 
rose in our minds as to the expediency of his advice, it was, — 
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ther France was yet fit for a system of government so liberal, so 
free, so British, as that which M. de Chateaubriand recommends. 

A short summary and a few extracts from his work will speak 
more forcibly to the understandings of our readers than any general 
assertions. 

M. de Chateaubriand begins by stating that under the legitimate 
sovereign of France there are but three possible modes of govern- 
ment which could be thought of :— 

1. The old régime. 
2. A despotism. 
$. Constitutional monarchy under the Charter. 

1. The old régime he declares to be impracticable, and, if prac- 
ticable, impolitic. 

2. The supposition of a despotism he dismisses at once, as alike 
ridiculous and detestable. 

3. And he therefore assumes, as the foundation and basis of all 
his political opinions, that France must stand or fall by the Charter; 
and he claims, with great zeal and elequence, ‘ the Charter and 
nothing but the Charter’—(pp. 2 and 3.)—the essence of which he 
jostly states to be a representative government by king, peers, and 

deputies of the people. 

He then proceeds to state the principles that flow from this re- 

itative system: the first is the entire irresponsibility of the 
King, and the entire responsibility of his ministers. This is the 
rt of his doctrine for which ostensibly he has been punished ; 
Neteate he is accused of raising doubts as to the King’s private 
sentiments, as if in a constitutional monarchy the King could have 
any private sentiments, and as if it was a crime to see in the acts 
done in his name the measures of his ministers. But let us hear 
how this furious and illiberal ultra expresses himself on this 


_ point : 

‘ The doctrine of a constitutional royal prerogative is—that nothing 
is done directly by the King himself; that every act of government is 
in truth his ministers’, though the thing be done in his Majesty’s name, 
or the document signed by his Majesty’s hand. 

Laws proposed —ordonnances—choice of men and of measures—for 
all these, Ministers alone are responsible. 

‘The King of a representative monarchy is, as it were, a divinity, 

beyond our reach, inviolable and infallible. His person is sacred, 
and his will can do no wrong. If there be error, it is the error of his 
servants. 

* We may therefore discuss public affairs without offence to the Mo- 
narch, and we may criticise measures which, though in his name, are 
the mere acts of his Ministers.’ ‘ . 


As a result from these principles, M. de Chateaubriand is led to 


disapprove 
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disapprove of the power of proposing laws being exclusively vested 
in the King, and denied to both houses of legislature ; for it seems 
that the King alone can initiate a law, and the Chambers are to 
discuss it ; they may amend it indeed, but they must on/y amend it, 
for if their amendments should chance to run into any thing like an 
—original proposition, they must be rejected as contrary to order and 
the Charier. M. de Chateaubriand invocates for his country 
the practice of the British constitution; he wishes the initiative 
to be given to the Chambers, at least, in common with the Crown; 
and he deprecates, as injurious to the rights of the people, the form 
of absolute authority in which the King now proposes his laws. 

All this is very true; and yet we are disposed to doubt the expe- 
diency of adopting M. de Chateaubriand’s advice at present. France. 
is far from being in a state of established tranquillity; the diet that 
is wholesome for a robust and healthy person is not fit for a weak 
convalescent, and that which suits England in her present state may 
not be exactly the properest regimen for France in hers. We can- 
not forget the rage for law-making (it ought not to be called legis- 
lation) which the French Representative Chambers exhibited; the 
Constituent Assembly sat about 29 months, and passed 3488 laws; 
but the Legislative Body far exceeded its predecessors in activity, 
for in 11 months it passed 5414 laws; and we believe that of the 
aggregate 8902 laws not one hundred exist at this day. M. de 
Chateaubriand is aware of this objection, and answers it by stating 
that times are changed, and that the rage of law-making is gone by. 
We are not quite satisfied of this, and we should fear that to give the 
power would be to excite once more, in his volatile countrymen, 
the desire of indiscriminate legislation. But besides this, there is 
another reason in favour of the present practice—it is sanctioned by 
the Charter—and even on the clearest and most popular growuds 
we should think it unadvisable to depart from that document in the 
minutest particular: by and bye it may be done with safety, by the 
hand of experience; at present it is better to bear some inconveni- 
ence than to shake the foundation of the whole political edifice. 

The boldness and freedom with which M. de Chateaubriand 
claims for France the principles of the British system of govern- 
ment are, it seems, too constitutional; and he is therefore obliged 
to devote a chapter to answer the objections of those who accuse 
him—for he is accused on all sides—of being too democratical— 
this he does in the following manner. 


‘It will be asked, “ Is the King then, in a representative government, 
2 mere idol ?—an image which we adore, but which has neither motion 


nor 
‘ There is the mistake. The King, in such a monarchy, is more abso- 
lute than any monarch of France has been been before him ; more ae 
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ful than the Sultan at Constantinople ; more Master at Paris, than Louis 
XIV. at Versailles. 

‘ He is accountable only to God and his conscience. 

* He is the head, or visible prelate, of the Gallican church. 

‘ He is the father of all private families, the example of their duties, 
and the fountain of their education and morals. 

‘He alone rejects or sanctions laws—the law resides in him, and 
emanates from his person—he is, then, the sovereign legislator. 

‘He is even above the law, for he has the attribute of mercy, and the 
rigour of the law is silent before him. 

‘ He eppoints and dismisses his Ministers of his own mere motion— 
without opposition, without controul : all authority flows from him. 

‘The army obeys the orders of the King alone. 

* He alone makes war or peace. 

‘ He is therefore the supreme head of the civil state. 

* The Chief, thus, of all that constitutes a nation—its religion, morals, 
politics—he holds in his hand the manners, the laws, the ministry, the 
police, the army, and the power of peace and war! 

‘ He drops his extended hand—the whole machine stops. 

* He raises it—all is again in motion. 

‘He is so completely identified and mixed with every thing, that, 
take away the King, and there is nothing. ; 

* What, then, do you regret? what power, what splendor is wanting? 
Is it the net of fetters with which the old monarchy was embarrassed ? 
ue. the power which Ministers possessed, of clapping you in the Bas- 
tille? 

‘You are mistaken, if you believe that the Crown had formerly a 
more free and independent authority than it now has. What King of 
the ancient time could have raised the enormous revenue of the last 
budget? what King could have exercised so violent a power as that 
with which the laws relative to the liberty of the press, individual li- 
berty, and seditious cries, have armed the Crown ?’—-pp. 25—27. 

Our author goes on to shew that the next principles which a 
constitutional monarchy requires is a house of Peers, noble, rich 
and independent, hereditary advisers and guardians of the throne; 
and a Chamber of Deputies freely chosen, and armed with powers 
to vindicate the rights of the people, and to controul the ministers 
of crown. 

The next principle which he requires, and that which this narrow 
minded and bigotted advocate of arbitrary power says, is ‘ above 
all things indispensable, p. 38, is the LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

* Without the liberty of the press there can be no representative 
government. 

‘ A representative government is founded on and enlightened by pnb- 
lic opinion ; the Chambers cannot be aware of thatopinion if the opi- 
nion has no organ, 

‘ In a representative government there are two tribunals—the Cham- 
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bers, where the interests of the people are debated ; the public, in 
which the conduct of the Chambers is discussed, 

‘In the differences which may arise between the Ministers and the 
Chambers, how is the public to know the truth if the journals are under 
the restraint of the Ministers themselves, an interested party in the 
dispute? How shall the Ministers and the Chambers ascertain the pub- 
lic opinion, if the press, the tongue of the people, be not free?’—p. 39, 


This is but a small part of the luminous and eloquent argument 
which he makes for the liberty of the press, but our limits will not 
permit us to admit it at further length; we however must make 
room fora note in which M. de Chateaubriand talks of the fate 
likely to attend his work. 


‘The work I now publish will, no doubt, afford fresh instances of 
these kinds of abuse. The journals will be commanded either to abuse 
or to refuse to advertise it. If any of them should ventureto mention 
it independently, it will be stopped at the Post-office, @tcording to 
custom. {[ shall, I dare say, see, ay, and feel too, the good old times of 
Fouché and Savary. Nay, libels against me have been published under 
the Royal Police, which Savary himself had suppressed as too atro- 
cious. 1 never complained, because I am sincerely the friend of the 
freedom of the press, and that according to my principles I could only 
complain to the laws—and there are none. Besides, | am accustomed 
to insults of this nature, and in truth grown somewhat callous. I in- 
dividually am but one of little importance, but the principles of my 
work may be of some ; and for this reason | would entreat the public 
not to judge of it from the report of the journals. It attacks a power- 
ful party—that party has the exclusive dominion of these journals ;— 
literature and politics continue to be made at the old shop in the police 
office—I may then expect every kind of attack ; but I may also venture 
to beg not to be condemned till I shall have been read.’ 


To this passage the translator has subjoined the following obser- 
vation, which our readers will perceive is in perfect consistency 
with the opinion we have always expressed on this subject. 


‘M. de Chateaubriand, with all his forsesight, was not prepared for 
so extravagant an exercise of arbitrary power as he has suffered : two 
editions of his work have been actually seized as if it were treason, and 
his own name has been struck out of the list of Privy Counsellors, as if 
he was a traitor—and by what hand ?—Alas, for the poor King of 
France!’—p. 42. 

One observation of M. de Chateaubriand’s on the liberty of the 

ess deserves to be particularly noticed; it is this: if the press 

free, foreign powers have no right to complain of the govern- 
ment for what may appear in the public papers; but if the ministers 
have the guidance and controul of the press they are responsible to 
foreign powers for all its abuses. This would afford us a large 
field for observation. We could produce a long catalogue of in- 
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famous calumnies against this country with which the ministerial 

of France teems; nay, we have before us a placard printed 
by ’Imprimeur du Roi within the last week, and which, for ought 
we know, covers the walls of Paris, in which it is stated that the 
same principle which armed all Europe against the tyranny of 
Buonaparte ought also to arm it now against the usurpations of 
Great Britain, and that a general resistance to the arbitrary des- 
potism of England is necessary to preserve the nations of the con- 
tinent from a worse slavery than that of Buonaparte. The French 
press is not free, and without the connivance of the ministry such 
an inflammatory paper could not be published; it is then the mi- 
nistry alone that we can arraign for this apology for Buonaparte, 
this malignity against the most faithful ally of their king, and this 
new tocsin of war and massacre in Europe. 

M. de @bateaubriand next proceeds to explain what, in a con- 
stitutional Monarchy, a ministry should, and what it should not be; 
and this latter consideration leads him to censure that monstrous . 
deformity in a free government, the ministry of general police, 
which has played all through the Revolution, and is to this day 
playing so conspicuous and so dangerous a part in France: ‘ un- 
known,’ says M. de Chateaubriand, ‘ under the old régime—incom- 

tible with the new—it is a monster born of anarchy and despot- 
ism, and bred in the filth of the Revolution.’ 

He goes on to state, that the minister of Police levies taxes to 
the amount of near 400,0001. per annum of his own authority ; that 
he is the official protector of gaming-houses and brothels, and 
that he has an unlimited and summary power over the liberty of 
the subject ; and further, that he is the complete despot of the 
me and even over public justice, in direct violation of the law. 

following is an instance of this abuse. 


‘But if one of the agents of the police happens to be involved in a 
criminal affair, as having been a voluntary accomplice with the inten- 
tion of becoming an informer—if in the course of the trial the accused 
should adduce in their defence this fact, which tends to their exculpa- 
tion by diminishing the credit due to a character thus doubly infamous— 
the police forbids the newspapers to report these parts of the evidence!’ 
—p. 70. 

Upon this the translator very properly observes, that the circum- 
stances which have just occurred in Tondo afford a strong illustra- 
tion of the soundness of M. de Chateaubriand’s objection ; for if the 
London police could have suppressed all the reports of Vaughan’s 
case, that wretch and his associates might have escaped with im- 
punity, and the victims of their villany would have suffered the 
extreme punishment of the law. 

It has, however, been generally thoug!t, in this country at — 

hat 
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that however oppressive and unconstitutional the French General 


Police might be, it was a least a most effective and, for its pur- 
poses, a useful department,—M. de Chateaubriand gives it quite 
another character, and supports, to a certain extent, his opinion by 
facts. 


‘ The General Police ought to have great advantages to redeem its 
illegality and danger: and yet the evidence of experience proves it to 
be wholly useless. * 

* What important conspiracy has it ever detected or prevented, even 
under the lynx-eyed and jealous despotism of Buo e? this Police 
could not prevent, on the 3d Nivose, General Mallet from sendin 
Pasquier and Savary (the Police itself personified) to their own jails 

‘ Under the King it permitted a tremendous conspiracy to wind itself 
round the Throne—it saw nothing—it knew nothing. Napoleon’s dis- 
patches travelled regularly through the post offices; the g@@priers who 
wore the King’s livery were in the usurper’s service; t o LAlle 
mands marched about with troops and baggage: the Nain Jaune talked 
boldly of “* Plumes de Cannes.” Buonaparte had already alighted at 
that place, and still this sagacious Police knew nothing about it. 

* Since the second restoration, a whole department was in arms—the 
peasants formed themselves into organized bodies—they marched to 
attack a great town: but the General Police saw nothing—foresaw 
nothing—prevented nothing—discovered nothing. 

‘The only important discoveries made, were by the extraordinary 
Police—by chance—and by the exertions of some public spirited indivi- 
duals. The General Police affects to complain of this extraordina 
police, and for once, it is right; but its own inutility, and the terror it 
inspires, have created this establishment. The General Police cannot 
serve nor save the state; but without good looking after, it has the 
means of destroying it.'— pp. 72, 73. 

After insisting on this last point, and adducing some striking in- 
stances of its justice, he breaks out into the following warm, but 
at the same time judicious exclamations. 


* Good Heavens! how can we suffer to ‘exist, in the heart of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, such a seraglio of despotism, such a sink of public 
corruption! why, in a country, which pretends to be governed by laws, 
ps we tolerate a department, whose nature is to overleap or violate all 

ws? 

‘ Why intrust such monstrous powers to a minister, whose communi- 
cations with all that is vile and depraved in society tend to blunt every 
good feeling, and inflame every bad; to profit by corruption and thrive 
by abuses? 

* What is a good police? A good police is that which bribes the 
servant to accuse his master; which seduces the son to betray his 
father; which lays snares for friendship, and man-traps for innocence. 

* A good minister of Police will persecute if he cannot corrupt fidelity, 
lest it should reveal the turpitude of the offers which it has resisted. 
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Jo someed.caienp , to entrap innocence—this is the whole secret of the 
olice! 

‘ The master of this formidablé engine is the more terrible, because 
his power mixes itself with all the other departments: in fact, he is 
the prime, if not the sole, minister. Nay, He may be said to be King, 
who commands the whole gendarmerie of France, and annually levies, 
without check, or account to the people, seven or eight millions (from 
350,000 to 400,000/. sterling). 

‘ Thus whatever escapes the snares of the Police may be bought by 
its gold, and secured by its pensions. If it should meditate treason, 
but its preparations be as yet incomplete; if it fear a premature 
discovery ;—to dissipate suspicion, to give an earnest of its frightful 
fidelity—it invents a conspiracy, and sacrifices, to its credit and its 
treason, ee wretches, under whose feet it has dug the pit-fall’— 
pp. 75, 76. 


M. de ubriand proceeds to state some general principles, 
upon the @ities of ministers, which as they are familiar to our 
constitution, it is the less necessary that we should repeat; this 
leads him to a rapid but striking sketch of the different adminis- 
trations which have succeeded each other in France, since the 
permeation. The first cabinet he describes in the following 
words, 


‘ When in 1814 the minister for foreign affairs (M. de Talleyrand) 
set out for Vienna, he left behind him a very well bred and even 
pleasant cabinet, but totally unfit for business; and bringing to it that 
sort of pettishness which one feels at finding his reputation slipping 
from under him. 

* When a minister is in this situation, he is ready for any change of 
system—terrified at the responsibility—soured by that sort of oppo- 
sition, which, in such circumstances, meets him at every turn—destitute 
of the means of controlling events and measures—and feeling that he 
is carried off by a torrent, he becomes disgusted with the trouble of 
governing—lays the blame every where but at bome—attributes his 
own failure to the nature of our institutions, to public bodies, to private 
individuals; in short, to any body but himself; and, full of criticism 
and imbecility, ruins France in the name of the Charter.’—p. 89. 

Of the second cabinet, the most prominent man was Cilizen 
Fouché, Duke of Otranto. The following account of the causes 
which led to his most extraordinary appointment, an appointment 
which has done, we think, more injury to the royal cause in France 
than all other circumstances combined, will interest our readers, 
and excuse the length of the extracts. 


‘These false systems received a strange reinforcement by the 
A orga to the ministry of a man who had ventured to remain 
in Paris, 

* This famous person had at first avoided committing hemeltrhe 

wished 
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wished to have two strings to his bow; and he who sent little messages 
to Ghent probably sent others of a different colour elsewhere. 

‘ As we advanced into France we found that a powerful coalition 
was formed in his favour; when we approached Paris we found it 
irresistible. Every body was in it. Religion, impiety, virtue, vice, the 
royalist, the republican, the allies, and the French. I never saw so 
extraordinary a mania: we heard from all sides that without this 
minister there was neither hope for the King, nor peace for France ; 
that he alone had prevented a great battle under the walls of Paris, 
and saved the capital, and that he alone could finish his great work. 

* Let me be forgiven if I here say one word of myself. 1 would not 
now state what I then thought if my sentiments were not already 
public. I maintained then, in the midst of all this mad enthusiasm, 
that no event, that no argument could justify such an appointment ; 
that if ever he became minister he would ruin France, or be dismi 
in three months. My prediction has been accomplished. 

* I shall never forget the pang I suffered at St. Denis. Revs about 
nine o'clock in the evening,—I had remained in the King’s anti- 
chamber,—the door opened; the Prince of Talleyrand entered, leaning 
on the arm of. M. Fouché !—Oh, Louis the Desired! Oh, my un- 
happy master! You have indeed shewn that there is no sacrifice which 
your people may not expect from your paternal tenderness ! 

‘ The new Cabinet thus installed must do something ; and their new 
ally, of course, proposed the only step consistent with his interest. His 
ministerial existence was incompatible, he felt, with the course of a re- 
presentative monarchy. He understood perfectly, that if the illegitimate 
armed force, and the illegitimate political powers, were not alike pre- 
served, his full was inevitable. He knew that there is no struggling with 
the force of facts and things; and as he could not identify himself with 
the elements of a legal monarchy, he wished to render the principles of 
the government consistent with his own. 

* He well nigh succeeded. He had created a fictitious terror before 
the Court entered Paris: he endeavoured, by a detail of imaginary 
dangers, to oblige the King to recognise the two Chambers—the rum 
of Buonaparte—and to accept a certain declaration of rights, at whic 
certain philosophers, tailors of his sect, were working night and day, in 
order that it might be ready in time to throw over the-King’s shoulders 
at his entry into his capital. Louis XVIII. would then have been King 
by the constitutions of the empire—the people would have been so good 
as to elect bim for Chief Magistrate—his acts would have been dated 
the first year of his reign—the body and Swiss guards would have been 
cashiered—the army of the Loire preserved—and the white cockade 
would have been torn from the faithful soldiers who had followed their 
King into his exile, and now accompanied him back to the palace of 
his ancestors—to make way for the tricoloured symbol of a rebellion, 
which was even yet in arms against its legitimate sovereign. 

* This would have been indeed the consummation of the Revolution : 
the royal family might then have been tolerated at Paris for a certain 
period, till, some day, the sovereign people, and the still more 
6G2 sovereign 
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sovereign Ministers, should think proper to dismiss their Monarch and 
abolish the monarchy: nay, at this epoch, the revolutionary faction was 
heard to mutter something about the necessity of exiling the Princes of 
the blood: The King was to beinsulated from his family, and the throne 
was to be solitary confinement in a workhouse. 

‘ In the mean while the system of terror and dupery went on. 

‘ The warmest Royalists hurried out, with ridiculous sincerity, to in- 
form us, that if the King ventured to enter Paris with the household 
troops, we should all be massacred: that if we did not all mount the 
tricoloured cockade, we should see a general insurrection. In vain did 
the National Guards climb over the walls of Paris to assure the King of 
their devotion ; we were told that the National Guards were exasperated 
against us. The faction had shut the barriers to prevent the people 
from flying to meet their Sovereign. The conspiracy was as much 
against this good people as against the King. Our blindness was mira- 
culous. French army, the only source of danger, was in march 
for.the Loir€: one hundred and fifty thousand of the allied troops oc- 
cupied the posts, the avenues, the barriers, of Paris; they were to enter 
the city by capitulation, within twenty-four hours ; and yet they would 
have us believe that the King, with his guards and allies, was not strong 
enough to venture into a city, where there did not remain a single 
soldier, and whose loyal inhabitants (and they were, I may say, the 
whole population) were more than sufficient to have alone kept down 
a handful of rabble fédérés, if these latter had wished or dared to stir. 

‘ A circumstance occurred which might have opened our eyes: the 
Provisional Government was dissolved ; but it left behind it a post- 
humous proclamation; a kind of indictment against the legitimate 
Monarch and his servants. This proclamation was intended as a foun- 
dation stone—laid now, to be built on hereafter; and the edifice in- 
tended was a new revolution. This startled some of us; but the minis- 
ter having assured us that this was the only means he had of dissolving 
the Provisional Government, «nd that all was right—we believed him! 
Now, observe, this very Minister was himself the Provisional Govern- 
ment—its body and soul; and that (but for Ais precautions) this 
Directory, which he pretended 150,000 soldiers could not subdue, 
might have been thrown into the river by fifty of the National Guards 
who bad a great mind to do it. ; 

‘ This farce ended I hardly know how. The new Directory, the 
Peers, and the Representatives of Buonaparte, evaporated ; the house- 
hold troops marched quietly into Paris; the tricoloured cockade was 
rejected—thanks to the spirit of the heir of Henry IV. who declared, 
that rather than wear it, he would return to Hartwell. The white flag 
again floated on the Tuileries, and—to the great wonderment of the 
dupes—never was the King more enthusiastically welcomed, or his 
guards more cordially received. The pretended resistance was no 
where to be found, and obstacles, which never existed, had no great 
difficulty in 97—105.) 


Of this ministry M. de Chateaubriand blames with great freedom 
and 
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and force another very important measure—namely, the system of 
partial persecution which it carried on against the men of the Re- 
volution by its ordonnances and its amnesties. M. de Chateau- 
briand very justly remarks, that when they undertook a measure 
of this nature, their course ought to have been short, simple, and 
sincere ; the great criminals should have been brought to justice ; 
those who were thought deserving of such a punishment should 
have been exiled at once; and then a full, free, intelligible, and 
entire amnesty should have been granted to aut the rest, which, 
as Dr. Johnson says of Charles the Second’s amnesty, would have 
‘stilled the flutter of innumerable bosoms ;’ instead of which, they 
‘ permitted punishment and fear to hover over France: wounds 
were kept open, passions exasperated, and recollections of enmity 
awakened ;’ and even down to the moment at which Mi: de Cha- 
teaubriand wrote, prosecutions and sentences, at once partial and 
unlimited, were harassing and distracting the minds of the French 
people. 

The third, or present cabinet, inherited the difficulties and faults 
of its predecessors ; and M.de Chateaubriand accuses it of carrying 
on, with great perseverance and success, the system upon which the 
two former, and perticularly the second, had acted, and which M. 
de Chateaubriand explains in one instance to be a system of favour 
to the interests of the Revolution: and, surprizing as it may seem, 
M.de Chateaubriand appears to us to make out his case, and to 
prove that the interests of the Royalists and the monarchy have 
been by the King’s ministers most weakly and mischievously sa¢ri- 
ficed to the interests of the revolutionary party. ‘This must seem 
incredible to our readers, but we answer with Sosie— 

— Vous avez raison ; et la chose & chacun 
Hors de créance doit paroitre. 
C’est un fait & n’y rien connoitre ; 

Un conte extravagant, ridicule, importun, 
Cela choque le sens commun ; 
Mais cela ne laisse pas d’étre! * 


But while he attacks this monstrous and incredible system, M. 
de Chateaubriand is well aware of the calumny that may be raised 
on this point: he is well aware that in supporting the interests of 
royalty and the Royalists against the Revolutionists, he will be 
accused of wishing to attack the holders of national property and 
the public rights which the French nation has acquired during the 
Revolution,—he therefore, on all occasions, in his opening, in his 
reasoning, and in his conclusions, takes care to free himself from 
this imputation ; and he holds a language and speaks opinions as 
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bold, as satisfactory, and as conclusive on this point as any reason- 

able mind can desire ; and he evinces himself to be as strenuously 
the friend on this occasion of the popular parts of the constitution, 

as before of the royal prerogative and the privileges of the aris- 

tocracy. 

The mistake, he says, of the honest supporters of the system 
which maintains exclusively the Revolutionary interests is, 
that they confound the material and the moral interests of the Revolu- 
tionists. I say protect the former, but persecute, destroy, annihilate 
the latter. 

‘1 mean by the material revolutionary interests, the possession of 
national property, the enjoyment of political rights, sprung from the 
Revolution, and consecrated by the Charter. 

* By the: moral—or rather wmmoral—interests of the Revolution, I 
mean anti-Christian and anti-social doctrines—the principle of passive 
or active obedience to any and every government de facto—and in short 
whatever tends to render indifferent or praise-worthy, treachery, rob- 
bery, and injustice. 

‘ Be steady, then, in your maintenance of national property to its 
present proprietors, and of constitutional rights to all classes of the 
people—punish those who would assail either. . 

‘ But it is a deplorable and odious error to extend this protection to 
all the impious and sacrilegious doctrines which have sprung, like Egyp- 
tian toads, from the slime of the revolutionary inundation. It is to con- 
found real and tangible interests with pernicious and destructive theo- 
Ties. —(pp. 121, 122.) 

This, then, is the whole object of M. de Chateaubriand,—to main- 
tain all the things of the Revolution, the property, the rights, the 
liberty which it has produced; but not to keep in places of power 
and confidence the men of the Revolution, who in fact had no 
hand in bringing about its beneficial results, who never can be 
reconciled with the legitimate government, and who, as he shews, 
were tyrants under the Republic and slaves under Buonaparte, 
and on both these accounts unfit, unwilling, and, indeed, unable to 
contribute to the maintenance of a limited and constitutional mo- 
narchy. 

License they mean when they cry liberty! 
For who loves that, must first be wise and good. 

The partizans of the system of favouring the Revolutionists defend 
their oa by two assertions—the first is, that there are no 
Royalists in France; the second, that the few there may be, are 
incapable of business and unfit for trust ; and that all the talents 
of the nation are on the revolutionary side. 

To the first objection, M. de Chateaubriand says, (we think 
justly,) ‘ if it were true, and that there were really no Royalists 
m France, you ought to make some ; they are absolutely necessary 

to 
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to the permanence of the monarchy ; and to prefer on all occa- 


sions, to advance into all places, to raise to all confidence, and 
to load with all favours, the men of the Revolution, is certainly not 
the way to make Royalists ;—to reward indifference or treachery, 
is nota stimulating example to fidelity!" But M. de Chateau- 
briand feels it to be unnecessary to urge this point to any great 
length ; for he is prepared to assert that the great majority of 
France are Royalists,—they have been oppressed and silenced by 
an active minority; but when, he asks, and in what couutries, 
— not the armed minority had, in times of confusion, the upper 

* How long have majorities influenced revolutions? Has not expe- 
rience shewn, that more frequently the minority carry all before them? 
Did, for instance, France desire the murder of Louis XVI.?—was 
she for the Convention and its crimes—for the Diretory and its base- 
ness—for Buonaparte and his conscription? She wished for none of 
this—her heart revolted at it all ; but she was restrained by an active 
and armed minority.’-—(p. 130.) 

But he appeals boldly to every man who knows France, to state 
whether the wishes of the provincial cities, the towns, villages, and 
hamlets are not royalist; he appeals to the choice of the Chamber 
of Deputies, which, though elected under Fouché’s ministry by 
electoral colleges chosen by Buonaparte, was almost unanimously 
royalist ; he appeals also to the Councils General of the Depart- 
ments, which, after the ministry had quarrelled with and prorogued 
the Deputies, voted to the Royalist majority of the Chamber their 
thanks and confidence, and presented to the King, in spite of all 
the efforts of his ministers, addresses framed in the same princi- 

les. 

. And since M. de Chateaubriand wrote, another and most decisive 
oof of the truth of his assertion is, that on the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies, every kind of effort is made by the ministry, 
the whole legal and the whole illegal influence of the state is exerted 
to prevent the choice of Royalist deputies ; the official gazette does 
not conceal, but rather boasts of the efficiency of these violent and 
anxious measures, and this effectually proves how absolutely neces- 
sary the ministry conceives them to be. If the Royalists were, in- 
deed, a small, poor, ignorant, and contemptible faction, would it 
be necessary to have recourse to such strong and extensive exercises 
of power to ensure their exclusion—what have they to recommend 
them to the choice of a people really disposed against them ?—dis- 
graces with the King; persecution from his ministers ; paucity of 
numbers; poverty; incapacity, and the imputation of being bigots 
and ‘ Ultras,’ aiming at the re-establishment of feudal tyranny, the 
seizure of national property, and the abrogation of national _ 
ne 
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One would suppose that it woula not have required the whole 
machinery of the state, ordinary and extraordinary, to prevent the 
exclusion of such characters. The efforts of the machinery may be 
successful, and the Royalists may be excluded ; but the very use 
of the machinery proves what M. de Chateaubriand contends for, 
that the Royalists are not that unpopular and contemptible party 
which the supporters of the Revolutionary interests assert. tif 
it should happen that, in spite of all the threats and terrors of power, 
any considerable number of Royalists should be re-elected, it would 
prove two most decisive and satisfactory points ;—-Ist, that the Roy- 
alists were indeed a most powerful party—and, 2d, that there is 
growing up im France a spirit of independence and consistency : 
we therefore have no hesitation in saying, that we think it would be 
greatly for the imterests of France herself, and more remotely for 
those of Europe at large, that the new chamber should exhibit a 
majority of Royalists; not of bigots or madmen anxious to re- 
establish feudal rights, to resume national property, and abrogate 
the Charter; but of such royalists as M. de Chateaubriand, who 
see in the strict maintenance of the Charter the only hope of salva- 
tion for France. ‘ 

But the adversaries of the Royalists adduce the little resistance 

made to Buonaparte in March, 1815, asa decisive proof of the 
weakness of the Royalists. M. de Chateaubriand victoriously an- 
swers, that it is no proof at all; for that it was the men of the 
Revolution who filled all the posts, military and civil, at the mo- 
ment of invasion ; and he indignantly asks— ’ 
* Good Heavens! who, then, are they who use such an argument to prove 
the minority of the Royalists?—are they not the very men who en- 
deavour to excuse events in which they see their own condemnation ?— 
worthy public servants, the authors and favourers of the system of revo- 
lutionary interests, by which none are to be promoted but the friends 
of Buonaparte—the disciples of the Revolution ? 

‘ What, yov, who would believe nothing that we said—you, who 
treated us as alarmists, when we told you of the danger of France— 
You, who would not even open the letters which were addressed to 
you from the Departments—you, who could not watch the gulf of 

ns with the whole Toulon fleet-—you, so pusillanimous in the hour 
danger, so incapable of taking a resolution, following a plan, or con- 
ceive an idea—you, who had only time to hide yourselves, leaving 
thirty-five millions* in hard cash, for the immediate use of the Usur- 
per, so difficult was it to find half a dozen waggons,—it is You—you 
—who dare reproach the Royalists, scattered and disarmed by your- 
SELVES, for not having saved the King! Oh, you had better have 
held your peace, than have exposed yourselves to hear that you and 
your dreadful systems are the cause of all the mischief. all the 
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misfortune. If you had not alienated all the Royalists, and advanced. 
all the Revolutionists—if you had not “ cooled our friends, and. heated 
our enemies”—the Usurper could never have succeeded. 

' * Itwas your revolutionary Prefects, your Buonapartist governors, 
who opened France to this calamity. 

‘ Did you not adroitly place major-generals all through the south, 
that he might not want creatures and partisans along the line of his 
march, Well might he say that his eagles would fly from steeple to 
steeple. He travelled commodiously from prefecture to prefecture, 
sleeping every night (thanks to your care) at @ friend’s house ;—and it is 
you who complain of the Royalists! Who is there who does not know, 
that in all countries the civil and military bodies do all,—the unarmed 
crowd can do nothing? Where did the Usurper meet the slightest op- 
position, except where, by accident, he met some of those men who 
were not in your blessed revolutionary interests ? —(pp. 135—137.) 

M. de Chateaubriand next replies to the charge of incapacity | 
brought against the Royalists —He admits, indeed, that i/ all the 
ministers since the Restoration had been Royalists, it would con- 
vict the Royalists of the most deplorable incapacity ; but he shews 
that, except one or two men in each of the ministries, the cabinets 
were composed of the men of the Revolution ; and, looking at 
the follies and faults of their administrations, he asks, ‘could Royalists 
have done worse?’ But he takes a more profound and philo- 
sophical view of the question, and shews that there is a species of 
ability, a fatal and peculiar talent, a kind of ‘ faculty for evil,’ 
which may fit men for periods of anarchy or despotism. In times of 
darkness and confusion such men appear giants, who in the clearer 
and purer atmosphere of a well-ordered and free constitutional 
government dwindle to dwarfs ; and though possessed of powers 
for disturbing or oppressing a people, are found totally unfit for 
the temperate and judicious management of their interests, and the 
peaceable and prudent maintenance of their nghts. ‘This is a truth 
of which the history of all times and ages, and above all, the history 
of the last twenty-five years, afford most convincing proofs. The 
manner in which the revolutionary interests are permitted to ope- 
rate, is described by M. de Chateaubriand in the following drama- 
tic style: 

‘ Ask a favour for a soldier of the army of Condé from these gentle- 
men? “ No,” they reply, “ give us the men who have fired balls in the 
teeth of the allies.” Now, for my part, I should like just as well those 
who fired balls in the teeth of the Buonapartists. 

‘ They place on the same level Laroche Jaquelein, who fell exclaim- 
ing Vive le Rot! on the field bathed with the blood of his illustrious bro- 
ther, and some officer who died at Waterloo, blaspheming the name of 
the Bourbons. The cross of honour is given to the soldier who fought 
in that battle against the king; and the loyal volunteer who abandoned 
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all to follow his majesty, has not even the little riband which was pro- 
mised at Alost, as the reward of his affecting fidelity. 

* Again: the decrees of Buonaparte, dated from the Tuileries in 
May, 1815, are carefully executed, while the ordonnances of the King, 
signed at Ghent in the same month are wholly disregarded. The half- 
pay officer whois a member of the Legion of Honour is paid—and it is 
very right—but the knight of St. Louis, bent down by old age, and by 
adversity abroad, and more severe adversity at home,—starves upon 
alms: too happy if he obtaina miserable great coat to cover his naked- 
ness, and an order of admission into the hospital, where the Filles de la 
Charité may dress those old wounds, which are despised or forgotten 
like the old monarchy. 

¢ 8 it is a folly, an error, a crime! not to have served Buona- 
parte. If you wish to do a young man a service, take care not to say 
that he saved himself from the Conscription by forfeiting half his for- 
tune ;—that he has suffered exile, persecution, and imprisonment, te 
avoid iending assistance to the Usurper ;—that he never took any of his 
oaths, or accepted any of his places ;—that he preserved pure and un- 
stained his loyalty to the king, whom, at the hazard of eternal exile, he 
followed in his last misfortune :—these are all sufficient motives for his 
exclusion. “ He has not served,” you will be answered coldly ; “ he 
knows nothing.” 

‘ Is honour nothing? 

‘« Nonsense ! the present age knows better than that !” 

* But, to console yourself for this refusal, propose some man who has 
accepted all Buonaparte would give from the high dignity of train- 
bearer, down to the humbler office of imperial scullion. You have only 
to say; what would you have? Choose—the magistracy, the ministry, 
or the army. A hundred witnesses will depose in favour of your client. 
They will attest that they have seen him omg Sere in the imperial 
anti-chambers, with extraordinary courage. He only asks a decora- 
tion; to be sure he ought to have one. Quick, let us knight him ; 
hang to his button-hole the Cross of St. Louis.—Don’t be afraid.—He is 
a cautious man and at a proper opportunity will prudently put it in his 

ket. 
mo for such a man I admit it was easy to find a place; he was spot- 
less : he had committed no offence : but you will hesitate to present 
this other.—He, during the hundred days, trampled, I regret to say, the 
Cross of St. Louis under his feet—“ Poo, is that all? a trifle; merely 
excess of energy: that fiery character is like generous wine, which time 
will mellow.” 

‘A man has during the hundred days been a historian of the Charnel- 
houses of the Police.—‘ Give him a pension: talents ought to be en- 
couraged.” 

* Another repaired to Ghent, at the risk of his life, to offer to the 
king money and soldiers. He solicits a small place in his village.— 
“ A place to him, to an ultra !— tows means.—Give it to the Custom- 
,House officer who fired at him as he was passing the frontier.” 

* You have not succeeded in obtaining the appointment of that — 
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judge:—But do you know why ?—* it was promised: to an apostate 

jest ?” 

‘ A prefect had prevaricated : the rt of his crime was ready to 
present ; but it is stopped—Why?—* Do you not see that such a re- 
port would prevent us from employing him again.” 

* Where are your certificates? is a question put to the honest Royalist 
humbly soliciting the lowest place. He had suffered during twenty- 
five years for the king—lost his family, his fortune, health, every thing. 
—He has the recommendation of the princes, of that princess, perhaps, 
whose slightest word is an oracle to all who acknowledge the influence 
of virtue, of heroism, and of misfortune. These recommendations, 
alas! are quite insufficient—worse than nothing. 

* A Buonapartist arrives ; countenances unbend ; his papers were in 
the office of the Police ; but he lost them when M. Fouché was dis- 
missed.—* That is unlucky, but we will take your word ; here, my 
good friend, here is your appointment.” 

* According to the system of revolutionary interests, a man of the hun- 
dred days cannot be too speedily employed : too soon sent, reeking with 
his new treason, to infect the Palace of our Kings, as Messalina brought 
into that of the Czsars the stain of her wnperial prostitutions.'—pp. 189 
—193. 

As to the fidelity of the persons thus preferred to the Royalists, 
M. de Chateaubriand, in a strain of impartial indignation which 
does him great honour, and which few Frenchmen would have the 
caudour to utter, says— 


* What does it cost these men to deny their masters? Nothing. Did 
they not desert Buonaparte himself? Within the space of a few months 
they alternately assumed, abandoned, and resumed, the white, and the 
tri-coloured cockade. The arrival of a Courier at once changed their 
hearts and the colour of their riband. 

* They are in the right, however ; for every time that they violate the 
faith they have sworn, they obtain a new office. The age of an old 
deer is reckoned by the branches of his horns, these men’s places may 
be counted by their oaths.’—p. 181. 


But the great object of M. de Chateaubriand’s anxiety is the 
cause of religion and the state of the clergy; he demands with ad- 
mirable eloquence and unanswerable force of reasoning a church 
establishment, not extravagantly endowed, but just rich enough to 
induce a sufficient number of respectable persons to adopt the ec- 
clesiastical profession. We cannot find room for as many extracts 
as we could wish, but we cannot refrain from giving the picture of 
the state to which the clergy of the most Christian monarchy is 
now reduced. 


‘ When a poor priest wants the month’s salary which is due to him, he 
must present a certificate of character to the Mayor of the place in 
which he resides. The Mayor writes to the Sub-prefect, who, in his 
turn, addresses himself to the Prefect, whose prudence induces = 
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refer it to the Chief Clerk in the ecclesiastical branch of the Home De- 
partment: the Chief Clerk may think it necessary to speak to the Mi- 
nister, and at last this great affair being maturely examined, eight 
shillings and elevenpence are munificently paid down to the man, who con- 
soles the afflicted, shares his mite with the poor, comforts the sick, 
exhorts the dying, buries the dead, and prays for his enemies, for 
France, and for the king !—pp. 199, 200. 

. This subject leads him to the real cause of the present commo- 
tions in France, and the dissolution of the Chambers, which we shall 
very briefly state. All the property of the church was confiscated 
during the Revolution; the greater part of it was alienated to indi- 
’ viduals, and relative to this point there is no question any where,— 
it is secured by the Charter to its present possessors. But some of 
the woods of the church were not alienated, and remain to this day 
in the hands of the government :—the ministry proposed to sell 
these woods for the profit of the state,—the deputies opposed this 
measure and would restore to the church the unsold property ;—- 
the ministry insist, the deputies are firm, and the Chambers are 
dissolved. M. de Chateaubriand observes on this subject, that 


‘ The doctrines of those disciples of liberty are somewhat singular. 

* The rights of property, established by the Charter, are construed to 
extend to those only who have other people’s goods, and not to those 
who seek to obtain their own. These rights of property are made, it 
would seem, for new France, and exclude old France—they protect the 
acquisitions of yesterday, and defeat those of a thousand years ago.— 
Confiscation of property is abolished by the Charter in the cases of trea- 
son ; but it is permitted to exist, it seems, in cases of fidelity..—pp. 122, 
125. 

‘The latter chapters of M. de Chateaubriand’s book, at which we 
now arrive, are directed against those who desire the o/d régime; he 
proves, with irresistible force, that the o/d régime cannot, ought 
not to be re-established, and that the prosperity and glory, not only of 
the country at large, but of the higher orders themselves, are most 
certainly attainable by the representative system of constitutional 
monarchy. ‘Ilie following passages, contrasting the condition of 
the higher orders before the Revolution and under the Charter, is a 
very just reproach to the favourers of the old régime. 


* What under the old system of France became of that class of men 
who had attained “ the age for ripening the fruits which youth had pro- 
mised?” What occupations remained for them in the prime of their life 
and in the fulness of their faculties ?—a burden to themselves and others, 
surviving the passions which animate, and the graces which adorn, 
youth, they withered ina garrison or at court; in the idle corner of an 
old country house, or in the as idle bustle of Parisian society ;—triflers 
by profession, endured rather than desired—without any occupation 


but the gossip of the town, the sittings of the academy, the men 
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the last new piece; and now and then on great days—the fall of some 
minister ;—such a life was unworthy the dignity of manhood; and that 
period of existence, in which a man is fit for any thing, and that in 
which he is fit for nothing, were employed alike ! 

* Now, the nobler occupations which filled up the time of a Roman, 
and which open so large a career in England, will also exist for us; we 
shall no longer throw away the middle and the end of our days; when 
we cease to be boys, we shall begin to be men. We shall console our- 
selves for the pleasures of our youth, by the solid honours of our matu- 
rity. Time will have little effect upon those who see in their duties the 
road to immortality. 

* Such are the considerations which should be presented to those ho- 
nest and virtuous minds, which—disgusted with your ingratitude and 

ur false and revolutionary principles—view with suspicion our new 
institutions and sigh after the good old times. Let us hasten to recon- 
cile these men with our present condition. Such efforts have been 
‘made to gain over the revolutionists, that we may hope some will be 
made to rally round the King and the Charter, the faithful friends of 
the monarchy. 

‘ It is to such men that belongs, as of right, the direction of affairs. 
Every thing will flourish in their hands, while the others taint whatever 
they touch. Let men of honour be no longer made dependant on 
knaves; but employ the good as examples to and checks upon the 
wicked. Such is the natural order of morality and justice. —pp. 237, 
238. 


In the following passages M. de Chateaubriand recapitulates his 
doctrines and propositions, and with them we shall conclude our 
extracts. 


‘ Our ministers must be above suspicion, and distant from all par- 
ticipation in the morals of the Revolution; they should persecute no- 
body, nor permit any one else to persecute; they should be kind, in- 
dulgent, tolerant, humane. They should firmly declare that they will 
permit no re-action. They should frankly and affectionately embrace 
the Charter, and scrupulously respect our rights and liberty. 

* But they should at the same time distinguish between good men 
and bad; they should give a preference to virtue over vice; their 
impartiality should not be evinced, by putting an honest man at one 
desk, and a rogue at the next; they should support boldly and highly 
our holy faith ; they should be devoted to the King and his Family— 
aye—even to death, if it should be necessary; and then, we shall see 

rance arise from her ruins. 

‘ As for these able men whose minds the Revolution has debauched, 
—and those others who would deny to the Throne the support of the 
altar, the graces of ancient manners, and the teverence of old traditions 
let them go cultivate their farms ; they may be recalled when their 
preg zi weary of inaction, may have reconciled themselves to God and 

e King. 

* As for the herd of subordinate agents, it would be absurd to treat 

i them 
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them with equal rigor; place over them. proper chiefs, vigilant, and 
trust-worthy guardians, and you will have nothing to fear from them: 
—besides, the time for epuration is gone by with regard to them. 

‘In the choice of measures, consult - temper and genius of the 
nation. Your administration should be economical, but not penurious; 
it should be, above all, firm, vigilant and active.’—pp. 239, 240. 


This then is the work which the constitutional ministers, the libé- 
raux, have put into the forbidden catalogue! and this is the man 
whose name has been stricken from that Council of State where 
that of Fouché’s may, for ought we know, yet remain, and where 
that of the ci-devant Secrétatre des Commandemens de Madame 
Mere de S. M. ’ Empereur et Roi* certainly does ! 

So much has been said upon this work, and M. de Chateau- 
briand has been so promiscuously called quack, and slave, and de- 
magogue, and bigot, that we have made more copious extracts than 
we ordinarily feel authorised to do, in order that this admirable 
writer and excellent statesman should, as it were, be heard in his 
own defence, and permitted to convey to us his opinion of the state 
of his country, with which the peace, the happiness, and even the 
glory of ours, and of Europe, are so intimately connected. 

We are far from wishing to interfere in questions of internal 
French policy; we care nothing who the ministers may be, or which 
party be in power, provided only it be a royalist and constitutional 


party; but we see, neither for France nor for Europe, any hopes of 
tranquillity except under the Charter and the guidance of men alike 
removed from the folly of sighing for the ancient régime, and from 
the crime of wishing to recal the days of the Revolution,—of men 
who in their past conduct have given earnest of their future fidelity, 
and who are equally undefiled by any share in the Terrorism of Ro- 
bespierre, or the Hundred Days of Buonaparte. 


Art. VIII.— Researches concerning the Institutions and Monu- 
ments of the ancient Inhabitants of America; with Descriptions 
and Views of some of the most striking Scenes in the Cordil- 
leras. Written in French, by Alexander Humboldt, and trans- 
lated into English by Helen Maria Williams. 2 vols. Lon- 
don. 1814. 


T may be doubted whether the method of publication adopted 
by M. . de Humboldt is that in which either his interest or his 
reputation has best been consulted. We know of no two travel- 
lers, ancient or modern, who have traversed so many leagues of 
foolscap as Doctor Ciarke and the Baron de Humboldt :—we mean 


* Vide Almanach Impérial de France for the years 1813 and 1814. 
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not, however, to insinuate any further comparison between then— 
M. de Humboldt, unquestionably, possesses talents of the first 
order ; he has a vivid imagination, zeal bordering on enthusiasm, 
and perseverance that seems never to tire: but we suspect that 
having no settled principles of philosophy or physiology, he easily 
yields to every new suggestion which crosses him, provided it wears 
but the semblance of plausibility. The two volumes now before 
us constitute, if we mistake not, the eighth separate work on which 
he has been engaged, in the greater part of which we are enter- 
tained with the same objects differently described, more or less ex- 
tended, differently dressed up, and placed in somewhat different 
peints of view ; but immediately recognizable as the same : finally 
(if ac be final) comes the ‘ Personal Narrative,’ which, like Aaron’s 
rod, is intended to swallow up the rest; to exhibit, in extenso, and 
in one connected narrative, all that has already been said in his 
preceding publications—this, in our opinion, both for his own 
and his readers’ sake, ought to have been his first and only work. 

The ‘ Researches’ are only a re-publication, under a new name, 
of a former work, entitled ‘ Views of the Cordilleras and Monu- 
ments of the indigenous Nations of the New Continent,’ with a 
selection from the sixty-nine plates; which accompanied that work, 
of nineteen to illustrate this; so that we have now im the ‘ Re- 
searches,’ references to plates that have no existence, or exist only 
in another book. This, we repeat, is bad management—but it is 
less our concern than the author's. 

The principal objects in these ‘ Researches’ are fully explained 
in the ‘ Introduction’ to the ‘ Personal Narrative of Travels.’ 


* This work is meant to display a few of the great scenes of nature 
in the lofty chain of the Andes, and at the same time to throw some light 
on the ancient civilization of the Americans, from the study of their mo- 
numents of architecture, their hieroglyphics, their religious rites, and 
their astrological reveries. | have given in this work descriptions of the 
Teocalli, or Mexican Pyrasnids, compared with that of the temple of 
Belus, the arabesques which cover the ruins of Mitla, idols in basalt, 
ornamented with the calantica of the heads of Isis; and a considerable 
aumber of symbolical paintings, representing the serpent woman, who 
is the Mexican Eve; the Deluge of Coxcox, and the first migrations 
of the natives of the Azteck race. I have endeavoured to prove the 
analogies which exist between the calendar of the Tolteck and the 
catasterisms of their zodiac, and the division of time of the people of 
Tartary and Thibet ; as well as the Mexican traditions of the four 
regenerations of the globe, the pralayas of the Hindoos, and the four 
Ages of Hesiod. I have also included in this work, in addition to the 
hieroglyphical paintings I brought back to Europe, fragments of all 
the Azteck manuscripts which are found at Rome, Veletri, Vienna, 
and Dresden ; and of which the last reminds us, by its lineary oe, 
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of the Kouas of the Chinese. Together with the rude’monuments ‘of 
the natives of America, the same volume contains picturesque views 
of the mountainous countries which these people have inhabited ; such 
as those of the Cataract of Tequendama, of Chimborazo, of the Vol- 
cano of Jorullo, and of Cayambe, the pyramida! summit of which, 
oot Yen perennial ice, is situate directly under the equinoxial 
ine. 

This is a faithful abstract of the contents of the ‘ Researches,’ 
two-thirds of which might just as well have been composed by one 
who never crossed the barriers of Paris, as by him who has 
traversed the Cordilleras of the Andes: and M. de Humboldt has 
here unwittingly added to the number of those who have shewa 
that, to write ‘ Researches,’ it is by no means necessary to travel : 
Pauw, for instance, composed his ‘ Recherches Philosophiques sur 
les Américains,’ as the Abbé Grozier says he did his ‘ Recherches 
sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois,’ while seated in his easy chair in 
Berlin. We prefer, however, the descriptions and delineations of 


one who has clambered up the sides of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, 
to the deepest researches of him who has mounted no higher than 
the upper step of the library ladder, inasmuch as we prefer plain 
matters of fact, collected by the senses, to the most splendid theory 
and ingenious speculations collected out of books. 

Tt is in vain for M.de Humboldt to endeavour to exonerate him- 
self from the charge of being a theorist, while every page of his 


book, that is not purely descriptive, teems with theory; it is 
surprizing, indeed, that he should not perceive how high he stands 
in the ranks of ‘ those learned men who, allured by splendid hypo- 
theses, built on very unstable foundations, have drawn general con- 
sequences from a small number of solitary facts ;’ and that he is 
constantly offending against his own rule, that—‘ in attempting to 
generalize ideas, we should learn to stop at the point where pre- 
cise data are wanting.’ It is true he does not appear to have any 
preference for a particular theory, but indulges in all ; sailing with 
every wind, and swimming with every stream ; he grounds an argu- 
ment and draws his conclusion from suspicious and unauthenti+ 
cated data, with the same confidence as from established facts ; he 
sees resemblances and finds analogies between objects the most 
discordant and heterogenéous, if they possess but one single point 
of agreement, real or imaginary: can we wonder then to find him so 
frequently drawn into inconsistencies and contradictions? These 
two volumes abundantly attest this uncontrollable propensity of an 
exuberant imagination, a propensity encouraged and increased by 
au unwearied, but indiscriminate, research for printed authorities. 
All the institutions and religious notions, the monuments, the lan- 
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guages, the traditions, of the American savages, are at one time 
traced to the Chinese, Moguls, Hindoos, Tungooses, and other 
Asiatic nations; and, at another, to the ‘ bearded Ainos Of the 
isles of Jesso and Sachalien’—And why to the Ainos, of all the peo- 
ple in the world’—for no other reason, at least no other is 
assigned by M. de Humboldt, than that ‘ three men with beards, 
and with clearer complexions than the natives of Anahuac, Cundina- 
namarca, and the elevated plain of Couzco, whose names were 
Quetzalcoatl, Bochica, and Manco-Capac, make their appearance 
on the new continent without any indication of the place of their 
birth. —( Introduction.) The three fanciful figures, with long 
beards, flowing robes, and fine Grecian faces, which are given in 
the Atlas to the voyage of the unfortunate La Peyrouse, as portraits 
of the inhabitants of Sachalien, must have been fresh in the memory 
of M. de Humboldt when be wrote this paragraph—portraits of 
men, we venture to say, who never existed but in the painter’s ima- 
uon. 

If, instead of a new continent, in the literal sense of the ex- 
pression, America had been considered only as a newly-discovered 
continent, many a learned disputation might have been spared on 
the peopling of this supposed new world; for though there can be 
no manner of doubt that the people who inhabit the American and 
Asiatic shores of Behring’s Strait have had, and still have, a mutual 
intercourse, and consequently all difficulty of accounting for the 
event is at once py yet it by no means follows = a neces- 
sary consequence, the of America originally passed 
from the continent of Asia. pl not to conclude that, because 
the people of an adjacent continent are less civilized than those 
of its neighbour, the former must have spruag from the latter. 
‘The Egyptians, who inhabit the most barbarous continent of the 
‘old world, were at one time probably the most civilized of nations; 
and, for ought we know to the contrary, the stupid negroes may be 
the most ancient race of mankind. We agree, ore, entirely, 
with M. de Humboldt, that there is no proof whatever that the 
existence of man is much more recent in America than on the other 
continent ; yet it is from the contrary assumption that all those dis- 
cussions have originated. ‘Those, who beld them, proceeded on 
the notion that the new continent emerged from the waters at a later 
period than the old, and that it was more philosophical to account 
for the peopling of the former from the latter, than to interpose 
‘the hand of Divine Power to form a new creation of man! .., [tis 
ba true that in the great family of the bhugan race dispersed over 
the globe, once so diflicult but now so easy to be traversed m every 
direction, there is but one species, or, as M. de Humboldt expresses 
it, ‘ one single organic type,’ modified by circumstances into a.mul- 
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Yitude of varieties, according to situation, subsistence, climate, em- 
ployment, and education. And yet when a number of animals 
were found, and, among others, those remarkable ones, the Lama, 
the Alpaca, and the Guanaco, peculiar to the lofty region of the 
Andes, and unknown to the rest of the world, it seemed to afford 
the theorist some grounds for arguing, that the same power which 
placed these quadrupeds on the newly-discovered continent might 
also have planted there, originally, the American race of man, 
which, says our author, is ‘ characterized by the formation of the 
scull, the colour of the skin, the extreme thinness of the beard, and 
straight and glossy hair.’ But, admitting that these were specific 
differences, which they are not, such an argument — very easily 
be overthrown. How do we know that these animals proceed not 
from the remaining few of those which escaped one of those great 
catastrophes which have so evidently befallen the earth, by taking 
refuge on those elevated regions, while the Gnoo, the Hippopota- 
mus, and the Camelopardalis found security on the opposite conti- 
nent of Africa? At any rate, the opinion that the geological con- 
stitution of America is different from that of the old world, has 
completely been refuted. 


‘ We discern in the former the same succession of stony strata that 
we find in our own hemisphere ; and it is probable that in the moun- 
tains of Peru, the granites, the micaceous schists, or the different 
formations of gypsum and gritstone existed originally at the same pe- 
riods as the rocks of the same denominations in the Alps of Switzerland. 


The whole globe appears to have undergone the same mre ore 
At a height superior to that of Mount Blanc, on the summit of the 
Andes, we find petrified sea-shells ; fossil bones of elephants are spread 
‘over the equinoxial regions; and what is very remarkable, they are 
not discovered at the feet of the palm trees in the burning plains of 
‘the Orinoco, but on the coldest and most elevated regions of the 
‘Cordilieras. In the new world, as well as in the old, generations of 


lomg extinct have preceded those which now people the earth, 
waters, and the air.'—( Introduction, p. 12.) 
We cannot discover from what particalar Asiatic stock M. de 
Hamboldt supposes the American race to have derived their origin. 
He finds in the Toltecks, the Aztecks, the Muyscas, and the Peru- 
vians, so many resemblances and analogies to every nation of 
Asia, and to every tribe, from the Caucasus to the Tschoudes, and 
from the borders of Scandinavia to Japan, and occasionally to 
some of the nations of Europe and Africa,—that, unless China or 
‘Thibet preponderate, we are unable to say how he has settled the 
oo in his own mind. From etymological researches he derives 
t little aid; though in his introduction to the ‘ Personal Nar- 
ative’ he prepares us for much learned discussion ‘ on the cha- 
racter 
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racter of languages, which are the most durable monuments of 
nations. 


In eighty-three American languages examined by Messrs. Barton 
and Vater, one hundred and seventy words only were found whose 
roots could be considered as common to both continents ; and of 
these, three-fifihs resemble the Mantchou, the Tongouse, the Mon- 
gol, and the Samoyede; and two-fifths, the Celtic and Tschoud, 
the Biscayen, the Coptic, and the Congo languages. One hundred 
and two words, however, common to Asia and America, were not 
to be rejected by a comparative etymologist. ‘The terms,’ says 
M. de Humboldt, ‘ of moz, igh, tor, baz, hiz, and chic, do not 
seem to belong to America, but to that part of Eastern Asia which 
is inhabited by nations whose languages are monosyllabic.’ He 
adds,—‘ we shall on this occasion observe that the Chinese termi- 
nation ¢sin is found in a great number of Mexican names ; 
for instance, in Tonantsin, Acamapitsin, Coawacotsin, Cuitlahua- 
tsin, and Tzilacatsin.’—{ii. p. 223.)—We are surprized, we own, 
that while on this subject we escaped a long and detailed compari- 
son between the sesquipedalian compounds of the Sanscrit aud 
such Azteck words as Tlacahuepaneuexcotzin, Tetlayhiouilltilizth, 
and Amatlacuilolitquitcatlaztlahuilti. But the fact is, that M.de 
Humboldt is not much of an etymologist, and we think not the 
worse of him on that account. As to his movosyllabic derivatives, 
we should just as soon expect to be told that old Lilly’s monosylla- 


bic hexameters—his ‘ BrP Thrax, rex, grex, Phryx, &c.—were 


stolen from a Jesuit’s Chinese dictionary, as to find M. de Hum- 
boldt’s moz, tor, hix, or chic, among the dialects of any of the Indo- 
Chinese nations. We will not suspect that he can be ignorant of 
the powers of the letters of the Spanish alphabet, but conclude 
rather that he has merely transcribed from Spanish books, and not 
collected from living authorities ow the spot, such words as [rti- 
lizochitl, Tixlpitzin, Qzocuilltereque, and a hundred of the same 
kind, in all of which the Spanish x, whose power is so different 
from the same letter in French, is religiously preserved. We re- 
member a Portugueze x to have drawn a very a etymologist 
into a ridiculous blunder: he had proved, to his own satisfaction, 
that the Latin word eximius was derived from the Chinese root 
rim ; not once suspecting that the power of x, in the Portugueze 
alphabet, is, in ours, equivalent to sh, and that of m to ng; so that, 
according to his theory, the Romans must have provounced their 
derivative eshingius. We have always considered as extremely ab- 
surd, the attempt to deduce a common origin between nations from 
the identity of a few monosyllables, whether in sound or sense; a 
similar mechanism in the structure of two different languages 
affords a far better ground for such a conclusion. ‘ios 
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- M. de Humboldt is almost as unfortunate in his ‘ Chinese ter- 
mination tsin.’” The Chinese language, being wholly,ymonosyllabic, 
can hardly be said to have terminations; the same syllable is at 
once initial and final. But this little word tsin, im De Guignes’ 
Chinese Dictionary of 14,000 characters, scarcely the third part of 
those in use, has no less than forty-three different significations ; and 
bably, therefore, in the whole language, three times that num- 
r, or one hundred and twenty-nine : among other things, it means 
a particular kind of horse, a species of rice, of fish, of precious 
stone; it means cold, and to muke warm, to cut, to sleep, Kc. 
Whether in any, or which, of these senses it is employed in his 
* Cuitlahuatzin’ and ‘ Tzilacatsin,’ he does not inform us. If, as 
he says, it be true that ‘ languages are the most durable monu- 
ments of nations,’ still we think he has done right in deserting this 
fruitful field of speculation ; though the ground which he has taken 
is, in our opinion, ten times more tender and treacherous than 
that which he has abandoned. ‘ If,’ says he, ‘ languages supply 
but feeble evidence of ancient communication between the two 
worlds, this communication is fully proved by the cosmogonies, 
the monuments, the hieroglyphics, and institutions of the people 
of America and Asia.’ We shall state some of the proofs pro- 
duced by, M. de Humboldt, leaving our readers to form their own 
judgment as to their validity ;—but first,it should be observed, that 
all which regards the history, cosmogony, institutions, &c. of this 
people, is, to say the least of it, very problematical, being drawn 
solely from those rude Mexican paintings, which may be made to — 
represent whatever the interpreter pleases,—and copied by M. de 
Humboldt from the writings of the early Spaniards, Acosta, Go- 
mara, ‘Torquemada, Garcilasso de la Vega, and others ;— but particu- 
larly from that fanciful and credulous system-monger, the Abbé Cla- 
vigero, whose two quarto volumes, as Robertson justly observes, 
* contain hardly any addition to the ancient history of the Mexican 
‘empire as related by Acosta and Herrera, but what is derived from 
the improbable narratives and fanciful conjectures of ‘Torquemada 
and Boturini.’ This Italian Abbé and Gemelli Careri are the two 
principal authorities on whom M. de Humboldt ventures to erect 
‘a new and improved system of interpretation, although the latter 
has been strongly suspected of having exercised his ingenuity in 
shewing how very successfully a‘ veyage round the world’ may be 
‘performed by the fire-side. But having copied Gemelli’s hicro- 
glyphic painting, M. de Humboldt could not do less than defend 
the author of the ‘Giro del Mundo’ against the charge of writing 
“fictitious voyage.” 
’ © T can affirm it,’ says M. de Humboldt, ‘ to be no less certain that 
GemelY 
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Gemelli was in Mexico, at Acapulco, and the small vil of Mazar 
Jan and of San Augustin de Hy Ba than that Potente been in 
the Crimea, and Mr. Salt in Abyssinia. Gemelli’s descriptions have 
that local tint which is the principal charm of the narratives of travels 
written by the most unlettered men ; and which can be given only by 
those who have been ocular witnesses of what they describe.’ 


We can say the same of Gemelli’s descriptions in another 
quarter of the globe; and also bear testimony that his book 
contains ‘ an mextricable mixture of errors and well-observed 
facts’-—such facts and such errors, however, as might have been 
collected out of the works of preceding travellers. 
~The hieroglyphical paintings which M, de Humboldt undertakes 
to explain over again, and improve on Clavigero’s system, were not 

rocured by him in America, but are those of the Vatican, of 

eletri, of Vienna, of Dresden, of Berlin, of Paris, of Mendoza, 
(which are printed in Purchas’s Pilgrims,) and of Gemelli; he seems 
to regret the want of a ‘ Codex Mexicanus,’ which, as he learnt 
from a well-informed traveller, is shewn in a library at Oxford, 
and is surprized that it should have remained unknown to the illus- 
trious Scottish historian,—but Robertson knew how to appreciate 
those Mexican paintings; he knew that the most authentic and 
valuable, if any value can be attached to them, are those pub- 
lished by Purchas, and was therefore not likely to give himself 
much concern about what was inexplicable, unauthenticated, and 
consequently useless, if not injurious, to the truth ‘of history ; 
besides, we have reason to believe no such ‘ Codex’ exists at Ox- 
ford. If our readers should not feel disposed to concur in opinion 
with M. Pauw, when he says, ‘ on n’est pas certain que le manu- 
scrit Mervicain renferme un seul mot de ce qu’on croit y entrevoir, 
we would recommend them to examine and form their own esti- 
mate of M. de Humboldt’s translation or interpretation of ‘ a law- 
suit in hieroglyphical writing,’ (vol. i. p. 141.) and the ‘ Epochs 
of Nature according to the Azteck Mythology,’ (vol. ii. p. 15.) 
The explanation given to the latter will, we think, appear to them, 
as it does to us, a precious piece of mummery ; and yet it is from 
this that M. de Humboldt lays the greatest stress on the ancient 
intercourse of the Old and New world. 

‘The most prominent feature,’ he says, ‘ among the analogies ob- 
’ served in the monuments, the manners, and traditions of the people of 

Asia and America, is that which the Mexican mythology exhibits in 
cosmogonical fiction of the periodical destructions and regenerations 
of the world.” 

The ‘ Codex Vaticanus,’ which is supposed to contain this fic- 
tion, was copied, in 1566, by a Dominican monk of the name of 
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Pedro de los Rios; and we are told that it represents the four 
different epochis or ages, at which the sun, and with it the human 
race, has been pray og: According to this matchless record, we are 
now, that is to say the Mexicans are, in the fifth age, the gods hav- 
ing, for the fifth time, created a man anda woman. This fifth cre- 
ation rather militates against the Bhagavata Pourana; but we have it, 
notwithstanding, elsewhere,—‘ a tradition of five ages, analogous with 
that of the Mexicans, being found on the elevated plains of Thibet.’ 
Hesiod too, in his explanation of ‘ the oriental system of the reno- 
vation of nature,’ makes five generations in four ages, by dividing 
the age of brass into two parts; and M. de Humboldt observes, 
that ‘we may be astonished that so clear a passage should ever 
have been misinterpreted.’ The first sun, cycle, or age, was de- 
stroyed by famine, or giants, or tigers, it is not clear which, after 
a duration of 5206 years. ‘ It corresponds with the age of justice 
(Sakia Youga) of the Hindoos,’ and we-can be at no loss for a 

rallel case to that of the giants; as, ‘ according to the Pourauas, 
Bacchus or the young Rama then also gained his first victory over 
Ravana, King of the Giants of the Island of Ceylon.’ 

The second age was destroyed by fire; its duration was 4804 
years. As birds alone were able to escape the general conflagra- 
tion all men were transformed into birds. The third age was ter- 
minated by tempests; the men who did not perish in them were 
transformed into apes. The fourth age was destroyed by water 
after a duration of 4008 years: ‘ ten were transformed into fish, 
except one man and one woman, who saved themselves in the trunk 
of an ahahuéte, or cupressus distica.’ These two of course were 
the Mexican Noah and his wife, named Coxcor and Xochiquetzal. 
We shall extract the history of the deluge of Corcox, though taken 
from the suspicious authority of Gemelli Careri, and we must say 
that, after reading it, in spite of the evidence of ¢ all that is symbo- 
lical and chronological in the painting of the migrations with the 
hieroglyphics contained in the manuscripts of Rome and Veletri,’ 
we find ourselves ‘ among the number of those infidels who give cre- 
dit to the hypothesis, that the drawing of Gemelli is the fiction of 
some Spanish monk, who has attempted to prove, by apocryphal 
documents, that the traditions of the Hebrews are found among the 
indigenous nations of America.’ 

‘ The painting represents Coxcox in the midst of the water lying in 
abark. The mountain, the summit of which, crowned by a tree, rises 
above the waters, is the peak Colhuacan, the Ararat of the Mexicans. 
The horn, which is represented on the left, is the phonetic hieroglyphic 
of Colhuacan. At the foot of the mountain appear the heads of Coxcox 
and his wife. The latter of these is known by the two tresses in the 
form of horns, which denote the female sex. ee 
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deluge were dumb: a dove from the top of a tree distributes among 
them tongues represented under the form of small commas. We must 
not confound this dove with the bird which brings Coxcox tidings that 
the waters were dried up. The people of Mechoacan preserved a tra- 
dition, according to which Coxcox, whom they called Tezpi, embarked 
in a spacious acalli with his wife, his children, several animals, and 
grain, the preservation of which was of importance to mankind, When 
the great spirit Tezcatlipoca ordered the waters to withdraw, Tezpi sent 
out from his bark a vulture, the zopilote (vultur aurea). This bird, 
which feeds on dead flesh, did not return on account of the great num- 
ber of carcasses with which the earth, recently dried up, was strewed. 
Tezpi sent out other birds, one of which, the humming bird, alone re- 
turned, holding in its beak a branch covered with leaves; Tezpi, seeing 
that fresh verdure began to clothe the soil, quitted his bark near the 
Mountain of Colhuacan.’—vol. ii. p. 64. 

Well may M. de Humboldt say that ‘ these traditions remind 
us of others of high and venerable antiquity.’ To us they smell 
most rankly of the ‘ Spanish Monk.’ This deluge took place not 
many centuries before the Spanish conquest according to the an- 
nals of a people that extended not more than 320 years back from 
that invasion; according to Pedro de los Rios, Gomara, Cla- 
vigero, Gemelli Careri, and M.de Humboldt, it happened eighteen 
thousand and twenty-eight years (the sum of the four ages) after 
the beginning of the first age; but, according to [xtlilxochitl, (we 
should like to hear M. de Humboldt pronounce this word,)a native 
Mexican, only one thousand four hundred and seventeen years from 
that epoch. Our author is not in the least disconcerted by this 
trifling discrepancy in point of time. ‘ We ought not to be 
astonished at it,’ he says, ‘ when we recollect the hypotheses which, 
in our days, have been advanced by Bailly, Sir William Jones, and 
Bentley, on the duration of the five Yougas of the Himdoos.’ He 
adds, however, ‘ I have never been able to discover any peculiar 
Propriety ( y?) in the number of 18,028 years; it 1s not a 
multiple of 13, 19, 52, 60, 72, 360,.or 1440, which are the num- 
‘bers found im the cycles of the Asiatic nations:’—but give M. de 
Humboldt three years only—tbree little years—to add to these 
Mexican four suns, let him but change their respective durations, 
and then,—*‘ if for the numbers 5206, 4804, 4010, and 4008, the 
numbers 5206, 4807, 4009, and 4009, were substituted, we might 
suppose that these cycles originated from a knowledge of the lunar 
period of nineteen years !’ 

The next ‘ cosmogonical analogy,’ takeu from the ‘ Codex Vati- 
-canus,’ represents the ‘ celebrated serpent woman, Cihuacohuatl, 
called also Quelastli, or Touacacihua, woman of our flesh she is 
always represented with a serpent, and is i as the mother 
of the human race. 


‘These 
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- ©These allegories remind us of the ancient traditions of Asia. Inthe 
woman and serpent of the Aztecks we think we perceive the Eve of the 
Semetic nations ; in the snake cut in pieces, the famous serpent Kakiys 
or Kaknaga, conquered by Vishnu, when he took his form of Krishna. 
The Tonatiuh of the Mexicans appears also to be identical with the 
Krishna of the Hindoos, recorded in the Bhagavata Purana, and with 
the Mithras of the Persians.’ ping 
This is not all. Two naked figures in the attitude of contention 
t the idea that, as ‘ the serpent woman was considered at 
Mexico as the mother of two twin children,’ these naked figures 
‘ remind us of the Cain and Abel of Hebrew tradition.’ 
. * The cosmogony of the Mexicans ; their traditions of the mother of 
mankind fallen from her first state of happiness and innocence ; the 
idea of a great inundation, in which a single family escaped on a raft ; 
the history of a pyramidical edifice raised by the pride of men, and de- 
stroyed by the anger of the gods; the ceremonies of ablution practised 
at the birth of children; those idols made with the flour of kneaded 
maize, and distributed in morsels to the people assembled in the tem- 
ples; the confession of sins made by the penitent; those religious asso- 
Ciationssimilar to our convents of men and women; the universal belief 
that white men, with long beards and sanctity of manners, had chan 
‘the religion and political system of nations ;—all these circumstances 
led the priests, who accompanied the Spanish army at the time of the 
‘conquest, to the belief, that at some very distant epocha christianit 
had been preached in the New Continent.’—vol. i. p. 196. ‘, 
Might not these priests have s ted and encouraged such an 
‘idea there ag they are known to have done in other countries? 
The hieroglyphical paintings which they found, and others which 
‘they fabricated, afforded them an admirable opportunity of explain- 
‘ing their recondite meaning to their own purposes; nothing could 
be so well adapted for the propagation of monkish fictions and pious 
frauds ; and their success is recorded by M. de Humboldt. ‘ Some 
learned Mexicans,’ says he, ‘ have imagined that the Apostle St. 
‘Thomas was the mysterious personage, high priest of Tula, whom 
the Cholilans acknowledged under ‘the name of Quetzulcoatl.’ 
What could the learned Mexicans know about St. Thomas bit 
‘what the Spanish monks told them? It is astonishing, however, 
with what credulity these men embraced the most wild and‘extra- 
vagant fancies. It actually beeame a question among the. Spanish 
priests, and was gravely discussed by them, whether this great per- 
sonage, (Quetzalcoatl,) whom our author calls the ‘ Mexican © 
“Budcha,’ was a Carthaginian or an Irishman? The Mac Carthays 
‘could have settled this important question at once. Absurd as it 
‘would appear to suppose that a rude people, like the Mexicans, 
‘without any written language, either symbolical or alphabetical, 
without any system of numeration, could have made much progress 
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in astronomy, or in adjusting the irregular motions of the sun and 
moon as to ae calendar ; yet, according to M. de 
Humboldt, they knew the causes of eclipses, and-had a method of 
computing time by means of cycles ‘ identic with that made use of 
by the Hindoos, the Tibetans, the Chinese, the Japanese, and the 
Asiatic people of the Tartar race.’ We shall see presently in what 
this‘ identity’ consists. The Mexican year was divided into eighteen 
months of twenty days and five days over, which are called memon- 
tomi or voids, and considered as unlucky—the mouth into five 
weeks of four days each. These days were represented by four 
signs or hieroglyphics—tocht/i, a rabit or hare; acatl, a cane; 
tecpatl, a flint, calli, a heuse. By applying the same signs to a 
period of four years, a simple system af chronology or reckoning 
of time presented itself for their adoption. To lengthen this 
without increasing the number of signs, and to prevent the con- 
fusion which would arise from the constaut recurrence of the same 
signat the commencement of each short period, they repeated them 
three times, making twelve years, to which the first in the series (the 
rabbit) being added, gave them a period of thirteen years, of 
which the first year was 1 rabbit, the last 13 rabbit, This was 
called Tlalpilii, which M. de Humboldt finds ‘ analogous to 
the indiction of the Romans.’ The second Tlalpilli of thirteen 
years would then of course begin with a new (the second) sign, and 
be called 1 cane; and it would also end with the same sign and be 
distinguished as 13 cane; in like manner the third Tlalpilli would 
commence with the third sign; } flint, and end with 13 flint; and 
the fourth begin with 1 house, and end with 13 house; and these 
four added together would give them another period of (4 13 or) 
52 years, called xiuhmopilli, ligature of the years. The series of 
a new cycle of fifty-two years would then again commence with 1 
rabbit, as before. All this is perfectly simple, but has very little 
‘ identity’ with the cycles of sixty years in use among the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Mongols, the Mantchous, and other Tartar 
hordes. None of these nations use any numbers in their cycles; 
the series is carried ov by two sets of signs, or syllables, one of 
which is formed of the twelve constellations of the zodiac, the other 
of the five elements, male and female. In China they are called 
the twelve tchu, and the ten kan; and the binary combinations of 


‘these ten roots and twelve branches (°% *) give a distinct and 


proper name to every year of the period or age of sixty years, with- 
out the employment of a single numeral character or figure, so that 
in_no respect is there the least resemblance between the oriental 
cycles and the roues séculaires of the Mexicans; if the latter be not 
Siageller the fabrication of some ‘ Spanish monk.’ pa 
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- We will not attempt to follow M. de Humboldt through this 
learned chapter on the Mexican calendar, which employs upwards 
of 130 pages; suffice it to say, that having settled the identity of 
the Mexican cycles and those of the Asiatic nations, all the rest of 
the ‘ analogies’ fall easily into his system, and the closest affinities 
are discovered between every branch of astronomical knowledge, 
every astrological reverie, every superstition, recorded of the 
Greeks, Hebrews, Phenicians, Hindoos, Persians, and Chinese, 
all the Tartar tribes, and all the c nding branches among 
the Mexicans; every difference and difficulty disappearing at 
once when touched by the magic wand of M. de Humboldt. 
« The very names even,’ he tells us, ‘ of the oriental zodiacs, and 
the Nacshatras of the Hindoos, are the names of the Mexican si 

of the days;’ and the way in which this is proved is so corions that 
we shall select the history of one of the signs (Capricorn) as a spe- 
cimen of it, as well as of the satisfactory manner of unravelling the 
mysteries of the Mexican paintings. The Cipactli is repre- 


st 
sented by Gama as a sea animal, M. de Humboldt says it isa 
whale with a horn in its forehead. Gomara and Torquemada call 
it Boturini, horn for a har- 
poon, trans cipactli by ‘ serpent armed with harpoons.’ But, 
says our author, being a fabulous aninsal, it is natural enough its 
form should vary; accordingly the horn is sometimes ‘ a lengthen- 


ing of the muzzle, as in the fish oryrinchus.’ But Valades, Botu- 
rini, and Clavigero converted this whale into a shark or lizard; 
(very like each other, and the latter, according to the authority of 
Count Osrick, ‘ exceedingly like a whale;’) and in the Borgian 
manuscript the head of ee ae resembles that of a crocodile, 
and this same name of c ile is given by Sonnerat (Sonnerat ! 
a butterfly-hunter !) to the tenth sign of the Indian zodiac, which is 
our capricorn’—ergo, cipactli is capricorn. But lest this clear 
demonstration should not be considered as sufficient proof, we have 
it in another shape. Ciépactli, in Mexican mythology, is connected 
with Coxcox, aud Coxcox was Noah who saved himself at the top 
of the mountain on the destruction of the fourth sun; and this, 
somehow or other, connects itself with another discovery of Sonne- 
rat, that the capricorn of the Hindoos is the fabulous fish maharan, 
‘ represented from the most remote antiquity as a sea monster with 
the head of an antelope ;’ and as pe is an antelope, and an 
antelope is also ‘ exceedingly like a whale,’—ergo, cipactli is capri- 
corn; and this striking analogy*between the two signs suggests 
other ‘ analogies’ equally close and remarkable. 

* An animal which, after having for a length of time inhabited the 
waters, takes the form of an antelope, and scales the mountains, reminds 
nations, whose disturbed imagination associates objects the most — 
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from each other, of the ancient traditions of Menou, Noah, and the 
Deucalions, famous among the Scythians and people of Thessaly.’ 
Were’ we to copy the list of and analogies’ similar to 
the few we have given, it would occupy the whole of this article, 
Among them we should find an Azteck priestess compared with 
the Egyptian Isis—three rocpalli or prints of feet, with the sravana 
or three prints of the feet of Vishnu—the Mexican fcomuzt/i, 
with the Hindoo Puranas—the Peruvian trinity, with the Hindoo 
trimurti—two unknown animals pierced with darts, the one com- 
pared with the Paschal lamb of the Hebrews, and the other with 
the anatomical man in the almanac—the gods hurling fire on the 
tup of the Pyramid of Cholula, with the destruction of the Tower 
of Babel—the five complementary days of the Mexicans, with the 
Foy eee of the Memphian years, and the pendjehidouzdideh of 
ersians—the Mexican year divided like that of the Egyptians, 
and the New French Calendar—the Mexican day commencing 
with the sun rising, like that of the Persians, the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, and most Asiatic nations—divided into eight intervals, 
like that of the Hindoos and the Romans—of unequal hours, like 
that of the Jews—and, to sum up all, that as ‘ Plato, the Prince 
of Philosophers, thought there was something majestic and royal 
in a large nose,’ so it wonld seem did the Mexicans, from the 
enormity of this organ in the ‘ Mexican paintings’—but enough, 
and more than enough. We regret to find such foolery, for we 
really can give it no better name, carried to so great an extent, and 
by one too who is furnished with such abundance of matter of a 
superior cast. 
e do not mean to deny that the first attempts, however rude, 
of an unenlightened people to register events, communicate ideas, 
and render visible the operations of the mind, are void of interest; 
on the contrary, we consider them as so many landmarks by which 
we trace, in the most interesting mauiner, the progress of the intel- 
lectual faculties of man; but we wish to discountenance that per- 
verse ingenuity which would mould and twist them to its own par- 
poses, and give them a meaning which they were never intended to 


Neither do we mean to deny that this people had their calen- 
dar and their chronology. ‘The alternate procession and recession 
of the shadows of fixed objects, to and from their extreme points, 
which have attracted the attention of all agricultural, and conse- 
quently stationary, people, would, in the course of a few years’ obser- 
vation, give them the four great divisions of the sun’s revolution; 
still, we cannot admit with our author, that a nation so barbarous 
as the Mexicatis had any knowledge of the causes of eclipses, 


‘er the Metonic period of nineteen years. A picture language, 
or 
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or ‘such rude representations of the objects of sense, as village chil- 
dren chalk on walls and barn doors, are the first and rudest efforts 
to record ideas, and the a/e-scures of a village landlady the first 
approach to symbolic writing; and with both of these, even the wild 

ottentots called Bosjesmans, the very lowest, perhaps, of the hu- 
man race, appear to be acquainted, ‘They draw on the sides of 
their caverns representations of the Dutch boors, whom they cha- 
racterize by horses, large hats, muskets, and tobacco pipes, and 
near them are often seen scores or strokes, supposed to be intended 
as information for their countrymen of the numbers that are out in 
pursuit of them. ‘These people too, though always roving, mark 
the revolution of a year by the flowering of the Uyntjes, or the iris 
edulis, the bulb of which, while in season, coustitutes the principal 
article of their food; while the moon affords them the intermediate 
periods of months. The Mexicans may have advanced, but, we 
believe, not a great way, beyond the village children, the landlady, 
or the Bosjesmans. ‘In them,’ says Robertson, ‘ every figure of 
men, of quadrupeds, of birds, as well as every representation of 
inanimated nature, is extremely rude and aukward. The hardest 
Egyptian style, stiff and imperfect as it was, is more elegant. The 
scrawls of children delineate objects almost as accurately.’ What- 
ever therefore may have been their condition in the tenth century, 
‘ when,’ our author says, ‘ they were more advanced in civilization 
than Denmark, Sweden, and Russia,’ they were sunk low enough 
in the fifteenth century. , But it is time to leave the regions of fancy 
and fiction for those of reality, and proceed to notice some of the 
few remaining monuments of the Mexicans and Peruvians, 

M. de Humboldt observes that the only American tribes, among 
whom we find remarkable monuments, are the inhabitants of 
mountains. ‘ Isolated in the region of clouds, on the most elevated 
plains of the globe, surrounded by volcanoes, the craters of which 
are encircled by eternal snows, they appear to have admired, in the 
solitude of their deserts, those objects only which strike the imagi- 
nation by the greatness of their masses; and their productions bear 
the stamp of the savage nature of the Cordilleras.’ We shall not 
stop to offer any objections to a theory by no means new—that 
the local character of a country, its climate, soil, and scenery, pos- 
sesses a commanding influence on the progress and style of the 
arts—it is, however, liable to many, and to one in particular—it is 
not borne out by facts. The greatest monument that exists of 
Mexican industry, for it exhibits no skill, is the Pvramid of Cho- 
lula; and that of Peru, which most deserves notice, is the causeway 
that leads over the Paramo del Assuay. . 

The general form of those edifices which, by the inhabitants of 
the Mexican territory, were called Teocallis, or Houses of the Gods, 
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was idal, rising not by steps, but by a suecession of four or 
which contained the dwellings of the priests, with gardens and 
fountains; they were sometimes appropriated as arsenals, or forti- 
fied places, like the ancient temple, so says our author, of Baal 
Berith, burnt by Abimelech. On the summit were erected the 
temples, serving at the same time as watch towers, in which were 
placed the colossal idols of the divinity to whom the Teocalli was 
dedicated; and a grand staircase externally led to this platform. 
Within these pyramids were the burial places of the kings aud no- 
bles. ‘ it is impossible,’ says our author, ‘ not to be struck with 
the resemblance of the Babylonian temple of Jupiter Belus to the 
Teocallis of Anahuac.’ 

The pyramids of Teotihuacan are situated in the valley of 
Mexico,-eight leagues north-east of the capital, on a plain called 
Micoatl—ihe path of the dead. 'Two large ones, dedicated to the 
sun and the moon, are surrounded by several hundred smaller ones, 
forming streets in straight lines from north to south, and from east 
to west. Each side of the base of the largest is 208 metres 
(682 feet); the perpendicular height, 55 metres (180 feet). The 
small pyramids are not more than 9 or 10 metres high, and are 
supposed to be the tombs of the chiefs. The two great ones had 
each four terraces; the nucleus is a mixture of clay and small 
stones, and the casing a wall of porous amygdaloid or mandelstein, 
On the tops were colossal statues of the sun and moon, said to 
have been made of stone and covered with plates of gold, of which 
they were stripped by the soldiers of Cortez; the idols were de- 
stroyed by a Franciscan monk of the name of Zumaraga. 

The pyramid of Papantla was discovered, scarcely more than 
thirty years ago, by some Spanish hunters, in a thick forest called 
Tajin, on the descent of the Cordillera on the east of Teotihuacan, 
and between it and the gulf of Mexico. It is more tapering thay 
the others, being 18 metres high with only 25 of base, built entirely 
with hewn stones of large dimensions and regularly shaped; it is 
covered with hieroglyphical sculpture, aud small niches, to the 
number of 318, are cut in its sides and arranged with great 
symmetry. i 

But the most ancient, and most celebrated (says M. de Hum- 
boldt) of the pyramidal monuments of Anahuaca, is the ‘'eocalli 
of Cholula. it stands on the east side of the city of the same 
name, which Cortez compared with the most populous cities of 
‘Spain, but which scarcely contains, at present, 16,000 inhabitants. 
‘Our author says he measured it carefully, and ascertained that its 
perpendicular height is only 50 metres (164 feet), but that each 
side of its base is 489 metres (1440 feet); the latter being twice = 
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broad as that of the pyramid of Cheops, and the height little more 
than that of Mycerinus. M. de Humboldt observes, that while in 
the three great pyramids of Geeza, the heights are to the bases as 
1 to 1.7; the ratio in that of Cholula is as 1.to 7.8: this isa mis- 
take ; if bisoum ditabe correct, the height of Cholula is to the 
side of the base as 1 to $.78. It is built of unbaked bricks alter- 
nating with layers of clay. A few years ago a road from Puebla 
to Mexico was carried through the first terrace, insulating about 
one-eighth part of it. This laid open a square room in the inte- 
rior, built of brick and supported by beams made of the wood of 
the deciduous cypress. 1t contained two human skeletons, several 
idols in basalt, and a great number of vases curiously varnished and 
painted. It had no outlet, and the bricks were stepped over each 
other, the upper overreaching the lower so as to meet in a point 
and form a kind of Gothic arch, a mode of structure not uncommon 
in Egypt and in India. The bricks were generally 8 centimetres 
thick sud 40 im longth (3 inches by 153.) On the platform a ca- 
tholic chapel, dedicated to the Virgin de los remedios, has sup- 
planted de: temple of the God of the Air; im this an ecclesiastic 
of the Indian race celebrates mass every day ; and M. de Humboldt 
tells us that the people assemble there in crowds from distant 
ters. ‘ A mysterious dread, a religious awe, fills the soul 
Tadian at the sight of this immense pile of bricks, covered con 
shrubs and perpetual verdure !’ 

_The Peruvian monuments are many of them w works of obvious 
utility 


* The lofty plains that stretch along the back of the Cordilleras from 
the equator to the third degree of south latitude end where a mass of 
mountain rises from 4500 to 4800 metres (14,764 to 15,749 feet) of 
height, which, like an enormous dyke, unites the eastern to the western 
ridge of the Andes of Quito. This group of mountains, in which por- 

hyry covers mica-slate and other works of primitive formation, is 
ja by the name of the Paramo del Assuay.” 


The road which crosses this mountain to es 
Mount Blanc, and in winter, M. de Humboldt says, the es 
are exposed to a cold so excessive that several perish every year 
from its effects. 


* We were surprized to find in this place, and at heights which greatly 
surpass the top of the peak of Teneriffe, the magnificent remains of a 
road constructed by the Incas of Peru. ‘This causewa . lined with 
free-stone, may be compared to the finest Roman roads have seen in 
Italy, France, or Spain; it is perfectly straight and keeps the same 
direction for six or eight thousand metres. We observed the continua- 
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and it is believed in the country that it led as far as the city of Cousco.’ 
—(vol. i. p. 242.) ! 

Near this road, and at the height of 4042 metres (13,262 feet), 
are the remains of a palace of the Inca Zupaynpangi, and in 
descending toward the south, another monument of ancient Peruse 
vian architecture, known by the name of the fortress of Cannar. 
It is a hill terminated by a platform, which is surrounded by a wall 
17 or 18 feet high, built of large blocks of free-stone ; its shape is 
oval, aud the larger diameter nearly 130 feet. It has a house in 
the centre, which served as a lodging to the Incas in their journies 
from Peru to Quito ; and the foundations of edifices surroundi 
it, indicate that there was room enough at Camnar to lodge a smal 
army. In like manner, at certain distances from station to station 
along this great public road, were houses built for the Incas, re- 
markable for their simplicity, symmetry, and solidity. The stone 
isa Cope porphyry of great hardness, cut into parallelopipedons 
with such perfection, that M. de Humboldt confirms the remark of 
M. de la Condamine, that the joints would be imperceptible if 
the outer surface of each stone was not designedly made convex, 
and cut slantingly towards the edge, so that the joints may form 
small flutings by way of ornament. None of the stones seen by M. 
de Humboldt at Cannar exceeded 8 feet in length, but Acosta men- 
tions hewn stones at Traquanaco of 38 feet long, 18 feet broad, 
and 6 feet thick; and Pedro Cieca, in the ‘ Chronica del Peru,’ 
notices his having seen some of similar dimensions in the ruins of 
Tiahuanaco. Such a stone of porphyry would weigh about 203 
tons. 

Among the ruins of the houses of the Incas, along the great 
causeway, that of Callo is in the best state of preservation; M. 
de Humboldt says, that the stones of it are beautifully cut, and 
not, as Robertson asserts, used just as they were raised out of the 

rries: but Robertson was not here speaking of Callo, but of 
Perevian buildings in general, and Ulloa confirms the observation. 
Condamine. saw in some of these edifices, stones of porphyry 
worked into the heads of animals, in the perforated noses of which 
were moveable rings.of the same stone. Hatchets of flints could 
not have accomplished this; and M. de Humboldt tells us that 
in viewing the masses of porphyry extracted from the quarries of 
Pullal, he conjectured that the Peruvians must have been ac- 
quainted with the compound metal of copper mixed with tin, in 
which it seems he was justified by the discovery of an aucient Pe- 
ruvian chissel found in a silyer mine near Cuzco, which was worked 
in the time of the Incas. é metal being analyzed by M. Vauque- 
lin, was found to consist of 0.94 of copper, and 0.06 of tin. Had 
at 
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it escaped M. de Humboldt that copper axes are mentioned by. 
Ulloa as common among the Peruvians? ' - 

The other monuments described in these volumes, thestatue of 
a Mexican priestess, the axe with engraved characters, the granite 
vases, found on the Mosquito shore, if the latter be not Euro- 
pean, have little deserving of admiration, except, like the Sarco- 
‘phagi of Egvpt, the useless labour that has been bestowed upon 
them. We proceed therefore to that which is incomparably the 
best part of these volunies—the description of those magnificent 
and savage scenes of nature—those Cordilleras of the Andes, 
which bear about the same proportion to the chain of the Alps 
as these do to that of the Pyrenees. Into these wild regions 
of eternal ice and snow, on which the direct rays of a cloudless 
sun fail to make the slightest impression; to these colossal 
summits, looking down on the most exuberant vegetation that 
the bountiful earth produces, we accompany M. de Humboldt 
with the greatest pleasure; confident of our security in trusting 
to him as a steady and well-informed guide to the botanical, 
geological, and physiological treasures of the ‘ equinoctial regions 
of the new continent.”* 

The most stupendous of these mountainous summits are those 
which rise out of the two parallel chains into which the Cordilleras 
of the Andes are separated by a longitudinal valley, which com- 
mencing about the equator, melt again into one mass to the south- 
ward of Quito. This elevated valley, or succession of plains, is 
thus described by M. de Humboldt. ; 

‘ In these plains the population of this marvellous country is concen- 
trated, towns are there built which contain from thirty to fi ty thousand 
inhabitants. When we have lived for some months on this elevated 
spot, where the barometer keeps at twenty inches high, we feel the irre- 
sistible influence of an extraordinary illusion; we forget, by degrees, 
that every thing which surrounds the observer—those villages which 
proclaim the industry of a mountainous people ; those pastures covered 
at the same time with lamas, and flocks of European sheep; those 
orchards bounded by hedges of duranta and barnadesia ; those fields 
cultivated with care, and promising the richest harvests ; hang as it were 
suspended in the lofty regions of the atmosphere :—we scarcely recollect 
that the soil we inhabit is more elevated above the neighbouring coasts 
of the Pacific eee the summit of Canigou above the basin of 
the Mediterranean.’ p. 232.) 


The most active volcanoes in the kingdom of Quito are!those on 
_ the eastern Cordillera, or that whighwis farthest from the sea coast; 
* We must not, however, forget that the -way had beenjwell cleared for M. de 


Humboldt ‘by Ulloa and John George Juan, Bouguer, and Condamine, who, 
' uate means, undertook and accomplished more for science than the most. san- 


_guine could have expected. 
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the lofty peaks that crown the western Cordillera, with the excep- 
tion of a Pichincha, appear to be volcanoes extinguished for 
a long seFies of ages. The geologist, says M. de Humboldt, is 
astonished at this, ‘ as there is reason to suppose that the proximity 
of the ocean contributes to feed the volcanic fire,’ We always 
thought so, and considered, with M. de Humboldt, ¢ the fact, not 
merely accidental,’ that no active volcano has been discovered at a 
greater distance than 40 or 50 leagues from the ocean. Yet, with 
apparénit inconsistency, he afterwards says, ‘ very well-founded doubts 
have been raised respecting these direct and constant communica- 
tions between the waters of the sea and the focus of the volcanic 
fire.’ —( Per. Nar. vol. i. p. 165.)—Cotapaxi is, perhaps, of all 
kriown volcanoes, the most distaut from the ocean. 
* The ntost remarkable peaks on the western chain are Chimborazo 
and Carguairazo, Ruca Pichincha, Corazon, and Ilinissa; and on 
the eastern ridge, Cotapaxi, Tungurahua, and Cayambe, whose 
stimmit is traversed by the equator. ‘ We may consider,’ says M. 
de Humboldt, ‘ this colossal mountain as one of those eternal monu- 
ments by which nature has marked the great divisions of the terres- 
trial globe.’ It so happens in a small part of South America; but 
two of the ‘ great divisions’ of the globe the Equator does not 
cross in any part, and not a foot of that part of Atrica over which 
it does pass is known: but if the imaginary divisions of the ‘ ter- 
restrial globe’ into the northern and southern hemispheres be meant, 
the observation is still more unfortunate, as of the 360 degrees of the 
equator, 282 (about 4 of it) pass over the trackless ocean whose sur- 
face nature has not particularly ‘ marked.’ We notice this to shew 
what gross errors M. de Humboldt is led into by that thirst after 
eneralization, which he himself so properly condemns in others. 
e adds, ‘ among the mountains of eternal snow, that surround the 
city of Quito, Cayambe, which is the most beautiful as well as the 
most majestic, never ceases to excite admiration at sunset, when the 
volcano of Guagua Pichincha, situate to the west, or toward the 
Pacific ocean, throws its shadow over the vast plain which forms 
the fureground of the landscape.’ Cayembe is the loftiest summit of 
the Cordilleras, except Chimborazo; the first, according to Bou- 
guer and Condamine, whose measurements are.confirmed by Hum- 
boldt, ens 3208 toises, (5901 metres, or 19,361 feet); and the 
latter metres above the plain of Topia, which is itself 2891 
metres, that is 6531. metres, 1,428 feet, of absolute height. 
Messrs. Humboldtand Bon attempted to ascend by a narrow 
ridge, which rises @thidst the shows on the southern declivity, to the 
summit of Chimborazo; but the thick fog which surrounded them, 


* It is about 240 English miles from it, 
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and the inconvenience which they felt from the paar Pika 
compelled them to desist ; not however before they had geached an 
elevation greater than any yet attained by man, ‘ it was more than 
eleven hundred metres (3609 feet) higher than the top of Mount 
Blanc.’ The summit of Chimborazo is circular. Seen from the 
shores of the South Sea, ‘ it detaches itself from the neighbouring 
summits, and towers over the whole chain of the Andes, like that 
majestic dome produced by the genius of Michael Angelo, over the 
antique monuments which surround the Capitol.’ The flank of this 
mountain, as viewed from the plain of Topia, is said to present that 
gradation of vegetable life which M. de Humboldt has systematised 
in what he calls his ‘ Geography of Plants; as it is more general, 
we hope it is also more correct, than the application of his theory 
was found to be in his botanical chart of the Peak of Teneriffe. » 


* At three thousand five hundred metres absolute height, the ligneous 
plants with coriaceous and shining leaves nearly disappear. The region 
of shrubs is separated from that of the grasses by Alpine plants, by tufts 
of nerteria, valerian, saxifrage, and lobelia, and by small criciferous 
(cruciform) plants. The grasses form a very broad belt, covered at in- 
tervals with snow, which remains but a few days, Above the pajonal 
(the grass belt) lies the region of cryptogamous plants, which here and 
there cover the porphyritic rocks destitute of vegetable earth. Farther 
‘on, at the limit of the perpetual ice, is the termination of organic life.’ 
—(val. ii, p. 123 

Capac-Urca, or the altar, whose summit has sunk into the crater, 
is said to have been once higher than Chimborazo; and a great 
part of Carguerazo fell in on the night of the 19th of July, 1698. 

orrents of water and mud then issued from the sides of the 
mountain and laid waste the neighbouring country, and an earth- 

wake which accompanied, and probably was the cause of, this 

dful catastrophe, swallowed up thousands of the inhabitants of 

the adjacent towns. ‘The appearance of Ilinissa, with its two 

pyramidal points, warrants the supposition of their being the 

wrecks of a volcano that has fallen in. The height of this majestic 

and picturesque mountain was determined by the trigonometrical 
‘measurements of Bouguer, to be 2717 toises, or 17,374 feet. 

Corazon is a mountain covered with perpetual snow, rising out 
‘of the western — between the summits of Pichincha and 
Tlinissa. It was on this mountain that Messrs. Bouguer amd Con- 
damine observed the mercury im the barometer standing so low as 
fifteen inches and ten lines, from gifich ‘they concluded that they 
were then 2470 totses (15,795 fi ve the level of the sea—a 
result not strictly exact, as the true application of the corrections 
for the influence of temperature and the decrement of caloric 
were not at that time sufficiently known. Pr 
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But Cotopaxi is the loftiest of those volcanoes of the Andes, 
whose —— have been most frequent and disastrous, its abso- 
lute height being 5754 metres, or 18,879 feet, 800 metres or 2625 
feet higher than Vesuvius would be if placed on the Peak of Tene- 
riffe. Its form is said to be the most beautiful and regular of the 
colossal summits of the Andes, being to appearance a perfect 
cone, which, covered with an enormous layer of snow, shines with 
dazzling splendour, more particularly when the sun approaches the 
western horizon, and detaches itself in the most picturesque man- 
ner from the azure vault of heaven. Every inequality of soil, every 
rocky point, and stony mass, are entirely concealed by the thick 
coating of perpetual snow, whose limit is at 4411 metres (14,472 
feet) of absolute height. The cone itself resembles the peak of 
ae De its height is about six times that of the great volcano of 

eneriffe. 


* The mass of scoriz, and the huge pieces of rock thrown out of this 
volcano, which are spread over the neighbouring valleys, covering a 
surface of several square leagues, would form, were they heaped toge- 
ther, a colossal mountain. In 1738, the flames of Cotopaxi rose 900 
metres, 2953 feet, above the brink of the crater. In 1744, the roarings 
of the volcano were heard as far as Honda, a town on the borders of the 
Magdalena, and at the distance of 200 common leagues. On the 4th 
of April, 1768, the quantity of ashes ejected by the mouth of Cotopaxi 
was so great, that, in the towns of Hambato and Tacunga, day broke 
only at three in the afternoon, and the inhabitants were obliged to use 
lanterns in walking the streets. ‘The explosion which took place in the 
month of January, 1803, was preceded by a dreadful phenomenon, the 
sudden melting of the snows that covered the mountain. For twenty 

_ years before no smoke or vapour, that could be perceived, had issued 
from the crater ; and in a single night the subterraneous fire became so 
active that, at sunset, the external walls of the cone, heated, no doubt, 
to a very cotigiderable temperature, appeared naked, and of the dark 
colour, which is peculiar to vitrified scorie. At the port of Guayaquil, 
fifty-two leagues distant, in a straight line from the crater, we heard, 
day and night, the noises of the volcano, like continued discharges of a 
battery ; we distinguished these tremendous sounds, even on the Pacific 
ocean, to the south-west of the island of Puna.’—(vol. i. p. 118.) 


* Passing to the northward of the equator, which, as we have ob- 
served, traverses the colossal summit of @ayambe, the Andes 
are cofidensed, as it were, into one great cluster; but from the 

rallel of 2° 30’ N. to 5° 15’ N. they again branch out into three 

rdilleras, and are again blended together in the sixth and seventh 

degrees of northéfe latitudes In these parallels the highest sum- 

mits of the eastern chain do not attain the region of perpetual 

snow ; the elevation of the western chain is scarcely fifteen hun- 

dred metres; but the central ridge frequently reaches those ar 
112 
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and the inconvenience which they felt from the tenuity of the air, 
compelled them to desist ; not however before they had geached an 
elevation greater than any yet attained by man, ‘ it was More than 
eleven hundred metres (3609 feet) higher than the top of Mount 
Blanc.’ The summit of Chimborazo is circular. Seen from the 
shores of the South Sea, ‘ it detaches itself from the neighbouring 
summits, and towers over the whole chain of the Andes, like that 
majestic dome produced by the genius of Michael Angelo, over the 
antique monuments which surround the Capitol.’ The flank of this 
mountain, as viewed from the plain of Topia, is said to present that 
gradation of vegetable life which M. de Humboldt has systematised 
im what he calls his ‘ Geography of Plants;’ as it is more general, 
we hope it is also more correct, than the application of his theory 
was found to be in his botanical chart of the Peak of Teneriffe. » 


* At three thousand five hundred metres absolute height, the ligneous 
plants with coriaceous and shining leaves nearly disappear. The region 
of shrubs is separated from that of the grasses by Alpine plants, by tufts 
of nerteria, valerian, saxifrage, and lobelia, and by small criciferous 
(cruciform) plants. The grasses form a very broad belt, covered at in- 
tervals with snow, which remains but a few days. Above the pajonal 
(the grass belt) lies the region of cryptogamous plants, which here and 
there cover the porphyritic rocks destitute of vegetable earth. Farther 
‘on, at the limit of the perpetual ice, is the termination of organic life.’ 
—(val. ii. p. 123 

Capac-Urca, or the altar, whose summit has sunk into the crater, 
is said to have been once higher than Chimborazo; and a great 
part of Carguerazo fell in on the night of the 19th of July, 1698. 

orrents of water and mud then issued from the sides of the 
mountain and laid waste the neighbouring country, and an earth- 

wake which accompanied, and probably was the cause of, this 

dful catastrophe, swallowed up thousands of the inhabitants of 

the adjacent towns. ‘The appearance of Ilinissa, with its two 

pyramidal points, warrants the supposition of their being the 

wrecks of a volcano that has fallen in. The height of this majestic 

and picturesque mountain was determined by the trigonometrical 
‘measurements of Bouguer, to be 2717 toises, or 17,374 feet. 

Corazon is a mountain covered with perpetual snow, rising out 
‘of the western Cordillera between the summits of Pichincha and 
Hlinissa. It was on this mountain that Messrs. Bouguer aga Con- 
damine observed the mercury in the barometer standing so low as 
fifteen inches and ten lines, from ‘they concluded that they 
were then 2470 totses (15,795 fi ve the level of the sea—a 
result not strictly exact, as the true application Of the corrections 
for the influence of temperature and the decrement of caloric 
were not at that time sufficiently known. Pr 
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But Cotopaxi is the loftiest of those volcanoes of the Andes, 
whose explosions have been most frequent and disastrous, its abso- 
lute height being 5754 metres, or 18,874 feet, 800 metres or 2625 
feet higher than Vesuvius would be if placed on the Peak of Tene- 
riffe. Its form is said to be the most beautiful and regular of the 
colossal summits of the Andes, being to appearance a perfect 
cone, which, covered with an enormous layer of snow, shines with 
dazzling splendour, more particularly when the sun approaches the 
western horizon, and detaches itself in the most picturesque man- 
ner from the azure vault of heaven. Every inequality of soil, every 
rocky point, and stony mass, are entirely concealed by the thick 
coating of perpetual snow, whose limit is at 4411 metres (14,472 
feet) of absolute height. The cone itself resembles the peak of 
as ag its height is about six times that of the great volcano of 

eneriffe. 


* The mass of scoria, and the huge pieces of rock thrown out of this 
volcano, which are spread over the neighbouring valleys, covering a 
surface of several square leagues, would form, were they heaped toge- 
ther, a colossal mountain. In 1738, the flames of Cotopaxi rose 900 
metres, 2953 feet, above the brink of the crater. In 1744, the roarings 
of the volcano were heard as far as Honda, a town on the borders of the 
Magdalena, and at the distance of 200 common leagues. On the 4th 
of April, 1768, the quantity of ashes ejected by the mouth of Cotopaxi 
Was so great, that, in the towns of Hambato and Tacunga, day broke 
only at three in the afternoon, and the inhabitants were obliged to use 
lanterns in walking the streets, ‘The explosion which took place in the 
month of January, 1803, was preceded by a dreadful phenomenon, the 
sudden melting of the snows that covered the mountain. For twenty 

_ years before no smoke or vapour, that could be perceived, had issued 
from the crater ; and in a single night the subterraneous tire became so 
active that, at sunset, the external walls of the cone, heated, no doubt, 
to a very cofigiderable temperature, appeared naked, and of ‘the dark 
colour, which is peculiar to vitrified scorie. At the port of Guayaquil, 
fifty-two leagues distant, in a straight line from the crater, we heard, 
day and night, the noises of the volcano, like continued discharges of a 
battery ; we distinguished these tremendous sounds, even on the Pacific 
ecean, to the south-west of the island of Puna.’—(vol. i. p. 118.) 


* Passing to the northward of the equator, which, as we have ob- 
served, traverses the colossal summit of @ayambe, the Andes 
are cofidensed, as it were, into one great cluster; but from the 

rallel of 2° 30’ N. to 5° 15’ N. they again branch out into three 

rdilleras, and are again blended together in the sixth and seventh 

degrees of northém latitudes In these parallels the highest sum- 

mits of the eastern chain do not attain the region of perpetual 

snow ; the elevation of the western chain is scarcely fifteen hun- 

dred metres; but the central ridge frequently reaches those eps 
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and towers far above them in the colossal summits of Guanacas, 
Baragan; and Quindiu. This last mountain, situated in latitude 
4° 36° N. is considered as the most difficult of all thépasses in 
the Cordilleras of the Andes. It presents a thick uninhabited 
forest, in which not a hut is to be seen, nor any means of subsis- 
tence found, and occupies from ten to twelve days in traversing 
at the most favourable season of the year. It is usual therefore 
for travellers at all times to take with them a month’s provisions, 
as it often happens, from the melting of the snows and the 
sudden swell of the torrents, that they can neither proceed nor 
descend on either side of the elevated path, the highest point of 
which, the Garito del Paramo, is 3505 metres, or 11,500 feet, 
above the level of the ocean. ‘The pathway is only from twelve to 
sixteen inches in width, and in several places has the appearance 
of a deep gallery dug in the rock, and left open to the sky. Along 
these crevices, whieh are full of mud, the traveller is frequently 
obliged to grope his passage in the dark, the shrubbery overgrowing 
the narrow opening above. ‘The oxen, the common beasts of bur- 
den, can with difficulty force their way through these gullies, some 
of which are six or seven thousand feet in length ; and if by chance 
a traveller meets them in the passage, he must either turn back, or 
scramble up the steep sides of the crevices, and suspend himself 


by the roots of the superincumbent trees or shrubs: how the op- 


posivg oxen contrive to pass each other, or to squeeze through a 
space of 16 inches, we are left to conjecture. Messrs. Humboldt 
and Bonpland traversed this mountain, and the account here given 
is so curious that we shall make no apology for extracting the 
whole of it. 


‘ We traversed the mountain of Quindiu in the month of October, 
1801, on foot, followed by twelve oxen, which carried our collections 
d instruments, araidst a deluge of rain, to which we were exposed 
ring the last three or four days, in our descent on the western side of 
the Cordilleras, The road passes through a country full of bogs, and 
covered with bamboos. Our shoes were so torn by the prickles, which 
shoot out from the roots of these gigantic gramina, that we were forced, 
like’all other travellers who dislike being carried on men’s backs, to go 
barefooted. This circumstance, the continual humidity, the length of 
the passage, the mus@ular force required to tread in a thick and muddy 
clay, the necessity/f fording deep torrents of icy water, repder this 
journey extremely fatiguing: but, however painful, it is accompanied 
by none of those dangers, with whi¢hithe credulity of the people alarm 
travellers, The road is narrow, but the places w it skirts precipices 
are véry rare. As the oxen are accustomed to ae their feet in the 
same tracks, they form smal! furrows across the road, separated from 
each other by narrow ridges of earth. In very rainy seasons these 
ridges are covered by water which renders the traveller's step doubly 
uncertain, 
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uncertain, since he knows not whether he places his foot on the ridge 
or in the furrow. As few persons in easy circumstances travel on foot 
in these elimates, through roads so difficult during fifteen or twenty da 
together, they are carried by men in a chair, tied on their back; for in 
the present state of the passage of Quindiu, it would be impossible to 
goon mules, They talk in this country of going on a man’s back 
(andar en carguero), as we mention going on horseback ; no humiliating 
idea is annexed to the trade of cargueroes; and the men who follow 
this occupation are not Indians, but Mulattoes, and sometimes even 
whites. It is often curious’ to hear these men, with scarcely any 
covering, and following a profession which we should consider so dis- 
graceful, quarrelling in the midst of a forest, because one has refused 
the other, who pretends to have a whiter skin, the pompous title of 
don, or of su merced. The usual load of a carguero is six or seven 
arrobas (165 to 195 pounds English): those who are very strong carry 
as much as nine arrobas. When we reflect on the enormous fatigue, 
to which these miserable men are exposed, journeying eight or nine 
hours a day over a mountainous country; when we know that their 
backs are sometimes as raw as those of beasts of burden, and that tra- 
vellers have often the cruelty to leave them in the forests, when they 
fall sick; that they earn by a journey from Ibague to Carthago only 
twelve or fourteen piastres, (from 50s.‘to 60s.) in a space of fifteen and 
sometimes even twenty-five or thirty days, we are at a loss to conceive 
how this employment of a carguero, one of the most _— that can 
be undertaken by man, is eagerly embraced by all the robust young 
men, who live at the foot of the mountain. ‘The taste for a wandering 
and vagabond life, the idea of a certain independence amidst forests, 
leads them to prefer this employment to the sedentary and monotonous 
labour of cities.’—(vol. i. p. 65.) 

Nor is this mountain the only part of South America which is 
traversed on the backs of men. ‘Those that surround the province 
of Antioquia are all crossed in the same way; and M, de Humboldt 
tells us that he knew a man of this province so bulky that he had 
not met with more than two mulattoes capable of carrying him; 
and that if either of these had died while he was on the banks of 
the Magdalena, he never could have reached his home! yet so 
considerable is the number of young men who undertake the em- 
ployment, that our travellers sometimes met a file of fifty or 
sixty of them together.—When the government, a few years ago, 
formed the project of making the passage from Nares to Antioquia 
passable for mules, the Cargueros remonstrated against mending 
the road, and it was thought expedient to yield to their clamours. 
All this is very natural, however we may affect to wonder at it, on 
the part of the Cargueros; and the same thing would happen, 
without doubt, if some of our tender-hearted reformers were to 
bring a bill into Parliament for the abolition of chair-men in the 
cities of London and Westminster. ' 
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It appears also to be the practice in Mexico for every director 
of the mines to have one or two Indians at his service, who are 
called his hdrses (cavallitoes), because they are saddled every 
morning, and, supported by a cane and bending forwards, carry 
their owner on their backs from one part of the mine to another. 
We shall not be surprized if, ere many years elapse, the Indians 
and the directors change places, and the cavallitoes take their turn 
to saddle and ride their old masters. _ 

Another occupation of the South Americans, no less singular, 
is that of travelling by floating downthe mountain rivers on logs 
of wood—a practice which could only be adopted in the upper 
branches of the Amazons, Marannan, and other mighty rivers, to 
which the crocodiles do not ascend. .The aquatic postman of the 
province of Jaen de Bracamoros swims monthly for two days, 
down the Chamaya and a: part of the Amazons, as the shortest 
and easiest communication between the eastern side of the Andes 
and the coasts of the Pacific. The Chamaya is not navigable by 
boats, on account of its numerous small cascades, its fall, as ascer- 
tained by Humboldt, being, in the space of eighteen leagues, 542 
metres, or 1778 feet. e postman therefore mounts a log of 
bombax or ocroma, trees of very light wood. Wrapping his letters 
in a handkerchief or in his guyaco or drawers, he winds them as ' 
a turban round his head, aud then, like the natives of Madras on 
their catamarans, he braves the surf, seldom either losing or wet- 
ing the letters with which he is entrusted. If a ledge of rocks 
forming a cascade intersects the bed of the river, he lands just 
above it, passes the forest, and resumes his log at the foot of the 
cascade, or provides another. Numerous huts, surrounded with 
plantain trees, afford him provisions ; and having delivered his dis- 
patches to the Governor of Jaen, he returns by a toilsome journey 
to the place from which he set out, ready to start, when the period 
arrives, on a fresh expedition. 

. It is highly probable that the greater part of the elevated plains 
or gn surrounded by mountains have been covered with 

which by long and constant attrition in some cases, and 
by the aid of man im others, has effected an outlet, and finally left 
only a river to flow through the lowest level of the valley. Such 
has been the elevated plain on which the city of Mexico stands, the 
centre of which is yet covered with water ; such also has been that 
of Bogota, on which stands the city of Santa Fé, at an elevation 
above the level of the ocean of 2660 metres, ($727 feet,) being 
1256 feet higher than that of Mexico, and both of them higher 
than the summit of Mount St. Bernard: and such will one day 
be the case of the great lake Erie, when the barrier of Niagara, 
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over which that vast sheet of water rolls, shall be worn down to the 
level of the bottom of the lake. 

Near the farm of Tequendama the Rio de Bogota rushes from 
the plain through a narrow outlet into a crevice which descends 
towards the basin of the river Magdalena. The natives have a tra- 
dition that in remote times, before the moon accompanied the earth, 
an old man named Bochica broke down the barrier of rocks, after 
his wife Huythaca, a very beautiful, but malignant kind of a lady, 
had, by her skill in magic, swelled the river, and inundated the 
valley of Bogota. Here M. de Humboldt finds the good and evil 
principle personified in the venerable Bochica and his wife ;—and 
the remote period when there was no moon reminds him of the 
boast of the Arcadians as to the antiquity of their origin! The 
fall of Tequendama is thus described :-— 


* The traveller who views the tremendous scenery of the cataract 
of Tequendama will not be surprized that rude tribes should have 
attributed a miraculous origin to rocks which seem to have been cut 
by the hand of man ; to that narrow gulf into which falls headlong the 
mass of waters that issue from the valley of Bogota; to those rainbows 
reflecting the most vivid colours, and of which the forms vary every 
instant; to that column of vapour, rising like a thick cloud, and seen 
at‘five leagues distance, from the walks around Santa Fé The ca- 
taract of Tequendama forms an assemblage of every thing that is sub- 
limely picturesque in beautiful scenery. This fall is not, however, as 
it is commonly believed to be in the country, and repeated by natural. 
ists in Europe, the loftiest cataract on the globe: the river does not 
rush, as Bouguer relates, into a gulf of five or six hundred metres of 

ndicular depth ; but there scarcely exists a cataract which, from 
so lofty a height, precipitates so voluminous a mass of ~aters.’— 
(vol. i. p. 76.) 

The river just above the fall is stated to be about half the 
breadth of the Seine at Paris, between the Louvre and the Palace 
of the Arts, that is, from 140 to 150 feet ; in entering the crevice, 
which M. de Humboldt supposes, unnecessarily we think, to have 
been formed by an earthquake, it is narrowed to less than forty 
feet. The volume of water falls at a double bound to the depth 
of 574 feet. The prospect from the top is magnificent, and as- 
tonishes the traveller by the variety of its contrasts. 


* Leaving the cultivated plain rich in corn, he finds himself sur- 
rounded not only with the aralia, the alstonia theeformis, the begonia, 
and the yellow bark tree, (cinchona cordifolia,) but with oaks, with 
elms, and other plants, the growth of which recals to his mind the 
vegetation of Europe ; when suddenly he discovers, as from a terrace, 
and at his feet,a country producing the palm, the banana, and the 
sugar cane.’—(p. 79.) 
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_. M. de Humboldt adds that the difference of 175 metres, or 574 
feet, of height, is too inconsiderable to have much influence on 
the temperature of the air; and that the contrast between the 
vegetation of the plain of Bogota and the foot of the cataract, is 
not owing tothe height of “be soil on the former, for that the 
palm trees which flourish at the foot of the latter would have 

ed their migrations to the upper level of the river, provided 
rock had not been a Babee ae A and the elevated plain had been 
sheltered like the bottom of the crevice. It would, however, be 
as singular a phenomenon in vegetation, to find the palm and 
banana flourishing ‘ in a climate where the thermometer descends 
very often to the freezing point,’ as it is to meet with them in that 
state at the bottom of a deep crevice near 8000 feet above the 
level of the sea, where only ‘ a few feeble rays of noou’ shed an 
impotent gleam of light and heat on the Juxuriant vegetation that 
clusters round it. 

Amidst the majestic and ever-varied scenery of the Cordilleras, it 
is the valleys, M. de Humboldt tells us, that most powerfully affect 
the imagination of the European traveller, that present scenes of 
the wildest aspect, and fill he soul with astonishment and terror. 
The crevices of Chota and Cutaco were found to be, one fifteen 
hundred, the other thirteen hundred metres in perpendicular depth. 
A small torrent, called the Rio de la Summa Paz, rushing through 
the valley of lcononzo, flows through a deep crevice, which could 
not have been crossed but with extreme difficulty, if nature had 
not provided two bridges of rocks, which it seems are considered 
in the country as among the objects most worthy the attention of 
travellers. Such natural bridges over mountain torrents are not, 
however, uncommon either on the new or the old continent; and 
there needed not the aid of an yrier: 


uake here, any more than at 
‘Tequendama, to rend the rocks asunder. The torrent alone was 


“ sufficient to wear away the lower materials ; and the view of 
se chasms and masses of rock in the plate which accompanies 
the description, shews the strata to have been left undisturbed. 
In the second bridge, which is contiguous to the other, three 
enormous masses of rock have fallen so as to support one another, 
that im the middle forming the key of the arch,—‘ an accident 
which might have given the natives the idea of arches in masonry, 
unknown to the people:of the new world, as well as to the ancient 
inhabitants of pt.’ Numerous flights of nocturnal birds that 
haunt this cavern send up a lugubrious noise; they could only 
be examined by throwing down rockets to illumine the sides of 
the chasm; but M. de Humboldt supposes them to belong to the 
genus Caprimulgus, 
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Two geological phenomena, much more curious than these 
natural bridges, remain to be noticed before we conclude our 
account of M. de Humbokit’s ‘ Researches.’ The one is the 
Volcanitoes, or little air volcanoes of ‘Turbaco; the other the vol- 
cano of Jorullo,—which rose out of the earth in the eighteenth 
century. 

The yolcanieces are situated about four miles to the east of the 
village of Turbaco, in a thick forest abounding with balsam of 
Tolu trees, and others of magnificent growth ; the ground, sloping 
gradually from the village to the height of 150 feet, every where 
covered with vegetation rising out of a shelly calcareous soil. The 
following description is all that is here given of these singular pro- 
tuberancies. 

* In the centre of a vast plain, bordered by bromelia karatas, are 
eighteen or twenty small cones, in height not above seven or eight 
metres. These cones are formed of a blackish grey clay, and have 
an opening at their summits filled with water. On approaching these 
small craters, a hollow but very distinct sound is heard at intervals, 
fifteen or eighteen seconds previous to the ‘disengagement of a great 
quantity of air. The force with which this air rises above the surface 
of the water may lead us to suppose that it undergoes a great pressure 
in the bowels of the earth. I generally reckoned five explosions in 
two minutes; and this phenomenon is often attended with a muddy 
ejection. The Indians assured us that the forms of the cones undergo 
no visible change in a great number of years; but the ascending force 


» of the gas, and the frequency of the explosions, appear to vary accord- 
ing to the seasons. I found by analyses made ‘by means of both 
nitrous gas and of provers that the disengaged air scarcely con- 


tains a thousandth part of oxygen. It is azotic gas, much more pure 
than that which is generally prepared in our laboratories. The phy- 
sical cause of this phenomenon is mm in the historical narrative 
of our travels into the interior of the new continent.’—(vol. ii. p. 97.¥ 


The volcano of Jorullo appears to be, what M. de Humboldt 
calls it, ‘ one of the most singular catastrophes in the physi 
history of our planet, and very little known to European geolo- 
gists. It is situated about the 19th parallel of northern lautude, 
in the intendency of Valladolid, to the west of the city of Mexico, 
aud about thirty-six leagues from the ocean. Its height is 1683 
feet above the surrounding plain. ‘This enormous excrescence 
rose out of a savannah or swampy plain, on the night of the 
29th September, 1759, surrounded by several thousand basaltie 
cones, from six to nine feet if height, bristling a surface of four 
square miles. 

* The cones are so many funnels, which exhale a thick vapour, and 
communicate an insupportable heat to the surrounding air. They are 
called in this country, which is excessively unhealthy, by the 
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of the little ovens, hornitas. They contain nodules of basalt embedded 
in a mass.of indurated clay. The slope of the great volcano, which 
is constantly burning, is covered with ashes. We reached the inside 
of the crater by climbing the hill of scorified and branehing lavas. 
We shall here observe, as a remarkable fact, that all the volcanoes of 
Mexico are ranged ina line from East to West; and which forms, at 
the same time, a@ parallel of great elevations. In reflecting on this fact, 
and comparing it with our observations on the bocche nuove of Vesuvius, 
we are tempted to suppose that the subterraneous fire has pierced 
through an enormous crevice which exists in the bowels of the earth 
between the latitudes of 18° 59° and 19° 12’, and stretches from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic ocean.’—(vol. ii. p. 103.) , 
We have endeavoured in the preceding pages to bring together 
the membra disjecta,—those huge protuberances starting out of the 
backbone of the earth,—scattered as we find them in these vo- 
lumes, without any attempt at arrangement; and we are not 
aware that we have omitted the notice of any object of actual 
* research’ on the spot which could be deemed either curious or 
important. We have dwelt but little, and that little will perhaps 
be thought too much, on those cycles and calendars, those chro- 
nologies and cosmogonies extracted out of the—to us, at least— 
unintelligible daubings designated under the name of the ‘ Codices 
Mexicani.’ To M. de Humboldt, however, they would appear 
to be of first-rate importance, and some idea may be formed of 
his laborious ‘ Researches’ (in the libraries of Europe) to collect 
and explain those Sybilline documents, and to trace, in their dark — 
and mysterious leaves, the ‘ parallels’ and ‘ analogies’ between 
the several natives of the old world and the Aztecks, the Toltecks, 
the Cicimecks, and Tlascaltecks,—from the list which he has 
given, rather ostentatiously, as we think, of authors or works re- 
ferred to at the end of the second volume, occupying fifteen pages, 
and containing the names of about two hundred and forty different 
authors or books of all ages, nations, aud languages, from the Bible 
to Carey’s Pocket Atlas, from the Iliad to some obscure Maga- 
zine. On the whole, however, we deem the descriptive part of 
these ‘ Researches’ less objectionable, as being less prolix, than the 
€ Personal Narrative,’ though strongly tinged with the same faults 
as those which we took the liberty of pointing out in that work. 


Ant. IX. The Poetic Mirror, onthe Living Bards of Britain. 
London. Longman and Co. fe. 8vo. pp. 275. 1816. 
OUR readers, we flatter ourselves, will not have entirely forgotten 
\" the opinions which we expressed im a former Number * on the 


* No. XV. Articles VIII. and X¥. 
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subject of parodies. ‘They are, like mimicry, good only when 
are short and striking—when they produce mirth by the ore 
travestie of some popular passage, or when they mix instruction 
with amusement, by detecting latent absurdity, and developing the 
disguises of bad taste. 
he work at present before us is a series of parodies, which want 

the most essential merits of that species of cheap wit. They are 
Jong—they do not remind us of any individual popular passages— 
_ andthe ideas excited by them are nearly those which the authors 

imitated would, we presume, wish to convey; in short, they are 
much less parodies than imitations, and though the writer evidently 
intends to be very pleasant, his whole merit reduces itself to the 
degree of power which he exhibits in writing such verses as his 
prototypes might, in a careless hour, have written. 

We shall make our view of this matter more familiar to our 
readers, by calling to their recollection the direct effect of mimicry. 
We have all seen, with inexpressible delight, that admirable trage- 
dian, Mr. Kemble; we have also seen some wags, like Mr. Ma- 
thews and Company, who mimic the peculiarities of this great 
actor, and we have laughed at them, without any derogation of our 
respect for his Hamlet or Macbeth. We have also seen actors 
who were not the mimics but the imitators of Mr. Kemble, who 
pleased us without exciting any thing like merriment, and who were 
most successful when we forgot that they were imitators. . 

What Mathews is to Mr. Kemble, the Rejected Addresses were 
to Southey and Scott, very like and very laughable ; but the author 
now before us is the grave and not at all laughable imitator. This 
we say rather in reference to the effect which he produces, than 
that which he is desirous of producing; for it is evident that he 
intends to be merry, and will be disappointed at being told that 
he is like without being ludicrous. He is not, however, in all cases 
like, and in one or two he is ludicrous. The imitation of Lord 
Byron has no resemblance, and that of Mr. Wordsworth is amus- 
ing. But it is time to acquaint our readers with the plan and 
mee of this work. 

' We have heard that Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, had 

written to some living poets to favour him with specimens of their 
works to furnish out a kind of original Anthology, which he was 
desirous of publishing ; and some wicked wag, probably one of 
those very personages to whom he addressed himself, has seized on 
the idea as his own property, and has published, as the contribu- 
tions of the several living poets of Great Britain, his own imitations 
of their styles, and amongst them one of poor Mr. Hogg himself. 

That of Lord Byron comes first, and is called‘ The Guerrilla ;’ but 
we cannot discover in what the likeness to Lord Byron consists : 
the 
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the stanza, indeed, is that of Childe Harold, and the hero is as mad 
and ferocious as Conrade or Lara ; but that most striking and essen- 
tial feature of Lord Byrou’s poetry, the description of the workings 
of the mind, of the agitation of the intellects, the embodying the 
feelings of a high and wounded spirit, of a vain, proud, selfish heart, 
of a wild, daring, and romantic imagination, are not to be found 
here ; and we need not add, that where they are not, there is no- 
thing of the distinctive character of Lord Byron’s genius. 
¢ best stanza is the last, but our readers will judge how little _ 
it resembles the glorious morbidezza of his Lordship’s i 
* It was Alayni—dost thou wail his case ?— 
Beloved unhappy, restless unbeloved, 
Oh, there are minds that not for happiness 
Were framed here nor hereafter, who ne'er proved 
A joy, save in some object far removed, 
Who leave with loathing that they longed to win, 
That overmore to that desired hath roved, 
While the insatiate gnawing is within, 
And happiness for aye beginning to begin.’—p. 26. 

As an imitation this is poor enough, and as a parody it falls infi- 
nitely short of the pleasantry of the Rejected Addresses, which 
por so happily on the querulous, antithetical, and metaphysical 
tone of this noble and extraordinary writer. 

* Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is every thing, and every thing is nought.’ 

The next author in the series is Mr. Walter Scott. In imitation 
of him we have an ‘ Epistle to Mr. Southey,’ in the tone of the admi- 
rable introductions to the several Cantos of Marmion, which is fol- 
lowed by a regular or rather irregular lay in three Cantos of twenty 
or thirty stanzas each, called Wat o’ the Cleuch. Wat o’ the 
Cleuch is, we presume, a familiar designation for Walter Scott of 
Buccleugh, a well known borderer ; and the tale is one of mosstroop- 
ing, reaving and raiding, pricking over Tiviot, swimming Tweed, 
and ‘ drinking the Monks of Roxburgh’s ale.’ This poem never 
could have been intended for a pleasantry on Mr. Scott’s style— 
it is an imitation in good earnest; and though it wants ease, and is 
written apparently in great haste, and though the author makes too 
frequent forays into Mr. Scott’s borders, the resemblance is lively, 
and the poem has that degree of merit that a very careless sketch of 
Mr. Scott’s might have had. ‘ 

The first four stanzas of this poem will give the reader a good 
idea of the author’s power of imitation; they will recognize exactly 
the tone and spirit of Mr, Scott, but they will see in it nothing to 
laugh at. As the follower of Mr. Scott the author may have some 
claim to attention, but as a parodist he has none; for the metre, the 
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language, the images, &c. are, at least, as consonant to the story 
and character of the persons as Mr. Scott’s style is to some of his 
own fables and personages. 


1. 

* Wat o’ the Cleuch came down through the dale, 
In helmet and hauberk of glistening mail; 
Full proudly he came on his berry-black steed, 
Caparison’d, belted for warrior deed. 
O bold was the bearing, and brisk the career, 
And broad was the cuirass and long was the spear, 
And tall was the plume that waved over the brow 
Of that dark reckless borderer, Wat o’ the Cleuch. 


* His housing, the buck’s hide, of rude massy fold, 
‘Was tassell’d and tufted with trappings of gold; 
The henchman was stalworth his buckler that bore ; 
He had bowmen behind him, and billmen before ; 
He had Bellenden, Thorleshope, Reddlefordgreen, 
And Hab o’ the Swire, and Jock of Poldean; 
And Whitstone, and Halston, and hard-riding Hugh, 
Were all at the back of bold Wat o’ the Cleuch. 


3. 

* As Wat o’ the Cleuch came down through the dale, 
The hinds stood aghast and the maidens grew pale, 
The ladies to casement and palisade ran, 

The vassals to loop-hole and low barbican, 

And saw the bold borderers trooping along, 
Each crooning his war-note or gathering-song ; 
O many a rosy cheek changed its hue 

When sounded the slegan of Wat o’ the Cleuch! 


4. 
* As downward they past by the Jed and the Roule, 
The monk took his crozier, his cord, and his cowl, 
And kneel’d to the Virgin with book and with bead, 
And said Ave-Maria and mutter’d his creed, 1 
And loudly invoked, as he clasped the rood, 
Saint Withold, Saint Waldave, Saint Clare, and Saint Jude! 
He dreaded the Devil, to give him his due, 
But held him as nothing to Wat o’ the Cleuch.’—pp. 55—57. 
* We really cannot help suspecting that, though some of the sub- 
sequent articles are evidently factitious, Wat o’ the Cleuch may be 
the real though imperfect offspring of the prolific and sometimes 
hasty pen of Mr. Scott himself; how it has got into the hands of 
the publisher we cannot divine, and we speak with unfeigned sin- 
cerity when we say we have no other ground for our suspicion than 
the internal evidence. 
_ The imitation of Mr. Scott occupies 100 pages of the = 
which 
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which contains only 270. The next fifty or sixty pages are dedi- 
cated to the ridicule of Mr. Wordsworth, and it is here only that 
the author assumes, every now and then, the legitimate line of pa- 
rody by applying the high sounding blank verse, the intricate com- 
binations of thought and affected phrases of Mr. Wordsworth, to 
objects still more ludicrously low than Mr. Wordsworth himself, 
daring as he is in this way, ventures to do. ‘There are three ex- 
tracts from the poem called the Recluse, which are entitled ‘ The 
Flying ‘James Rigg,’ and ‘ The Stranger;’ they are amus- 
ing enough, but they are too long; the comic parts are too rare, 
and the general style of imitation is too laboured, and approaches 
too near the acknowledged beauties of Mr. Wordsworth’s style. 
The description of the infancy of the Flying ‘Taylor is enlivened 
by such passages as these. 
‘ Him from his birth unto his death I knew: 
And many years before he had attain’d 
The fulness of his fame, I prophesied 
The triumphs of that youth's agility, 
And crown’d him with that name which afterwards 
He nobly justified—and dying left 
To Fame’s eternal blazon—read it here— 
“ The Flying Tailor !” 
It is somewhat 
That his mother was a cripple, and bis father 
Long way deciined into the vale of years 
When their son Hugh was born. At first the babe 
Was sickly, and a smile was seen to pass 
Across the midwife’s cheek, when, holding up 
The little wretch, she to the father said, 
* A fine man-child !” What else could they expect? 
The mother being, as I said before, 
A cripple, and the father of the child 
Long way declined into the vale of years, 
But mark the wondrous change—ere he was put 
By his mother into breeches, Nature strung 
The muscular part of his economy 
To an unusual strength, and he could leap, 
_ All unimpeded by his petticoats, 
Over the stool on which his mother 


More than six inches—o'er the astonish'd stool.’—pp. 156, 157. 

But the following, which describes James Rigg, after an ex- 
plosion in a quarry in which he was working had deprived him 
of sight, is one which we think, with the exception of one or two 
lines, Mr. Wordsworth would not disclaim ; and we think that the 
cold and heavy pleasantry of these lines are not h to consti- 
tute a parody, and give no very favourable specimen of the author’s 


turn for humour. 
‘On 
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* On that he lifted up his harden’d hands, 
Harden’d by sun, and rain, and storm, and toil, 
Unto the blasted eye-balls, and awhile 
Stood motionless as fragment of that rock 
That wrought him all his woe, and seem’d to lie, 
Unwitting of the evil it had done, 

‘Calm and serene, even like'a flock of 
Scatter’d in sunshine o'er the Cheviot-hills, 
IT ween that, as he stood in solemn trance, 
“Tears flow'd for him who wept not for himself, 
And that his fellow-quarrymen, though rude 
Of soul and manner, not untouchingly 
Deplored his cruel doom, and gently led 
His footsteps to a green and mossy rock, 
Nature fashion'd like a chair, 
ith seat, back, elbows,—a most periect chair 
Of unhewn living rock! There, hapless man, 
He moved his lips, as if he inly pray’d, 
And clasp’d his hands and raised his sightless face 
‘Unto the smiling sun, who walk’d through heaven, 
Regardless of that fatal accident, 
By which a man was suddenly, reduced 
From an unusual clear long-sightedncss 
To utter blindness—blindness without hope, 
So wholly were the visual nerves destroyed. 
“T wish I were athome !” be slowly said, 
“ For though I ne'er must see that home again, 
1 yet may hear it, and a thousand sounds 
Are there to gladden a poor blind man’s heart.” ’"—p. 182. 


The imitation of Mr. Hogg follows: it is called the Gude 
‘Grey Katt ; this gude grey cat, who lives in the ‘ Touir of Blain,’ 
isa witch ; but the storyas written in a dialect, or rather a jargon, 
so uncouth and unintelligible that we caunot tell whether it 1s plea- 
sant or sad, or whether Mr. Hogg will consider the author as a rival 
or a mimic. 

Then comes ‘The Lady Isabelle’ and ‘The Cherub,’ in imitation 
of Mr. Colridge; the former, in evident allusion to ‘the Lady Chris- 
tabel’ recently published, is quite as wandering and unintelligible 
as that long riddle, but it has none of those flowers of poetry which 
Mr. Colridge has scattered over the dark pall that covers and con- 
ceals the meaning of Christabel. 

The imitations of the Laureate, which next follow, are, in our 
opinion, the worst of the whole; they have no resemblance, either 
grave of ety serious or pleasant, to Mr. Southey; the first, which 
is named ‘ Peter of Barnet,’ might, we think, with more propriety, be 
attributed to Mr. Wordsworth, or Mr. Colridge, than to Mr. 

Southey ; 
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; though we hardly think that either of those gentlemen 
ve written such stuff as— 

* D—n them! said Peter,—he thrust back his chair, 
Dashed one knee o’er the other furiously, 
Took snuff a double portion,—swallowed down 
His glass at once,—looked all around the room 
With wrathful eye, and then took snuff again.’—p. 240. 
And the second, which is called Carmen Judicialé, imputes to 
that amiable man a tone of angry and impatient egotism, of which 
we certainly find no example in his works: as decidedly the best 
part of the latter poem, we will present our readers, for their 
amusement, with the following ‘ Curse’ (imitated from that of Ke- 
hama) upon our brethren of the North, for their supposed injustice 
to the bard,—a curse which there are those, perhaps, who would 
not be unwilling, mutatis mutandis, to denounce against our- 


selves. 
The Curse. 


Sou 
would 


* May heaven and earth, 

And hell underneath, 

Unite to unsting thee 

In horrible wrath. ‘ 

May scorning surround thee, 

And conscience astound thee, | 

High genius o’erpower, 

And the devil confound thee— 
The printers shall harass, 

The devils shall dun thee, 

The trade shall despise thee, 

And C—t—e shun thee. 

The judge shall not hear thee, 

But trown and pass by thee, 

And clients shall fear thee, 

And know thee, and fly thee! 

V’'ll bunt thee, [’ll chase thee, 


To scorn and deride thee, 

The cloud shall not cover, 

The cave shall not hide thee ; 
The scorching of wrath 

And of shame shall abide thee,— 
Thou shalt thirst for revenge 
And misrule, as for wine, 

But geuius shall flourish ! 

And royalty shine! 

And thou shalt remain, _ ; 
While the Laureate doth reign, 
With a fire in thy heart, 

And a fige in thy brain, - 

And Fame shall disown thee 
And visit thee never, 

And the curse shall be on thee 


For ever and ever !—pp. 255—257. 


The volume concludes with three supposed specimens of Mr. 


Wilson’s poetry, which, like many of the former, are liable to the 
objection of leaving the reader in doubt whether the author is in jest 
or earnest, We do not profess to be intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Wilson’s peculiarities, but we can hardly believe that he will, 
consider the following address to the Moon as a disparaging imi- 
tation of his style. 


‘ Come forth, sweet spirit! from thy cloudy cave, - 
Far in the besom of the starless night, ui 
And suddenly above the mountain-top 

Lifting thy placid beauty, all at once 


| 
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seems just waking from some heavenly dream. 
* Hail, soft-brow’d sovereign of the sea and sky! 
ee heaven and all its glories worship—Thee 
Worships old Ocean with his million waves. 
And though ’mid fleecy clouds as still as snow, 
Or the blue depths of stainless sanctity, 
Lies thy beloved way—yet often Thou 
. Art seen careering on a throhe of storms, 
Seemingly borne on to eternity, 
So wild the hurried glimpses of thy face, 
Perturb’d yet beautiful !'—p. 268. 
Upon the whole, then, we hope the author of this little volume 
will be satisfied with the judgment we pass upon him—as we are 
sure he ought to be—that his talents, as a parodist, are much in- 
ferior to those which he could bring to original poetry, and that his 
work would be, with a few triflmg exceptions, read with more satis- 
faction and applause if it professed a serious and original charac- 


ter. He is like a painter, who should say, ‘ Come, I'li sketch you 
a laughable caricature,’ and who should end with producing a grave 
and tolerable portrait of the person.whom he professes to ridicule, 


Art. X.—1. Two Tracts intended to convey Correct Notions of 
Regeneration and Conversion, te to the sense of Holy 
Scripture and of the Church of England. By Richard Mant, 
M. A. Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate; and late Fellow of 

riel College. 

&. An Inquiry into the Effect of Baptism, according to the sense 
of Holy Scripture and of A Church of En, land; in answer 
to the erend Dr. Mant’s two Tracts on eneration and 
Conversion. By the Rev. Jobn-Scott, M. A. Vicar of North 
Ferriby, and Lecturer in the Holy Trinity Church, Hull: Lon- 
don: Baldwin. 1815. 8vo. pp. 270. 

%. Baptism a Seal of the Christian Covenant ; or, Remarks on 
Dr. Mant’s Tract on Regeneration. By Thomas J. Biddul 
A.M. Minister of St. James’s, Bristol, and of Durston, 
mersetshire; and Chaplain to the Right Hon. {the Dowager 
Lady Bagot; aiid late of Queen’s College, Oxford. London: 
Hatchard. 8vo. pp. 255. 

4. The Doctrine of the Church of England upon the Efficacy of 
Baptism vindicated from Misrepresentation. an Richard 
Laurence, LL.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of 
VOL. XV. NO. XXX. Kx Ghrist 
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Christ &c. Oxford: At the University Press. 8vo. 
pp- 17 
WE intend to offer to such of our readers as may be inclined to 
take up a grave question of theology, with the seriousness it 
deserves, a few remarks upon the subject discussed in these several 
publications. To go into the detail of the publications themselves, 
with the accuracy of official criticism, is no part of our 
since that would be a work of intricate pursuit, more likely to 
hinder than assist the elucidation of the doctrine which we are 
desirous of presenting in the most plain and perspicuous form. 
In a case of common controversial learning, this conciseness and 
reserve might pass for a desertion of our trust, or a want of respect 
to the authors who had endeavoured to instruct us. But in the 
present instance, for reasons which press strongly upon our mind, 
we feel an extreme unwillingness to entertain any discussion, not 
necessary to the material doctrine in question; and wish to decline 
the irritation as well as the labour of every syllable which can be 
spared; not without some doubt whether our more perfect wisdom 
might not be an entire silence upon it. 
nder this forbearance, however, we, wish openly to disavow 
the officious service of labouring for an accommodation in opinion, 
between persons who may have their reasons for avoiding all ap- 
proaches to it. Because, first, we cannot pretend to the authority 
which ought to go along with the assumption of such an office : 
and next, not being willing to concede any part of our own belief, we 
could adopt no principle of accommodation between others, except 
the firm and, temperate statement of our opinions; which could be 
conciliatory only just so far'as the grounds of them are convincing : 
and Jastly, we are well aware that nothing is less welcome to per-. 
sons strongly e d in a debate, than the neutrality of a peace- 
maker, who is likely with many to provoke the anger he would dis- 
pina his suspected censure of it. And therefore, as we have no 
special call, ¢n our pages, to this offensive and ungracious modera- 
tion, we request that we may not incur the prejudice and evil 
report of it, with any description of men. In short, we address 
ourselves to the doctrine solely; being as far from seeking to 
silence the argument of any man by the assumption of a character, 
as we should rejoice to persuade by our own fair and legitimate 
deductions. Our hopes, ey do not look so high, e pro- 
mise ourselves no converts to our scheme of exposition, plain and 
old as it is, from among those who may have previously taken 9 
part against it. But we shall be contented with stating, what 
pears to us, the substance of serious truth, for the use of those 
: o may wish te enjoy it in quiet, witheut engaging in a conflict 
or it. 


Controversy, 
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Controversy, when it is carried on in the sound and manly spirit 
of investigation, is so favourable to the advancement, or the more 
firm establishment of our knowledge, that we shall never presume 
to check or decry it. While it is so conducted, Religion is only 
more securely rooted, by its friendly violence. Lnadolent and implicit 
knowledge is roused by it, to a more honest discipline; and error flies 
before it. If some degree of animation, inspired perhaps more by 
the ardour of conflict in discussion, than by the exact unpreju- 
diced concern for the subject, should insinuate itself, we still d 
regard that accident as a venial one, which may render the advo- 
cates, on either side, more alert, and quicken their research with- 
out perverting their principles of judgmeut. The more severe 
and jealous accuracy which we must be contented often to take 
from persoual feelings may, in the. end, produce that best of all 
results, a more certain and a better reasoned apprehension of the 
truth. In this light our infirmities may serve us better than our 
duties. They may give us.a vigour of research, which those more 
tardy motives might fail to supply: for we never hail the 

of truth so much as when we hope ourselves to share her triumph. 
' "The tendency which controversy has, however, at the same time, 
to overstep these limiis, and at once to destroy charity, and perplex the 
truth, is a topic which we do not mean now to enlarge upon. With- 
out adverting to so great au evil, it must be confessed, that while 
even the more moderate warfare lasts, the truth itself is not unfre- 

tly a sufferer:—we do not mean from the mistakes or inju- 

noticed, but from the temper of the public mind, as affected by the 
existing controversy. The direction of thought, at such a moment, 
is all turned towards the field of warfare, and not to the valuable 
interest to be decided upon it. It is intent upon the proceedings 
of the debate more than the doctrine at issue. It becomes con- 
troversial by habit, a temper most adverse to the love and improve- 
ment of that very treasure of doctrine, for the sake of which all 
are so hotly engaged, as no ground is less cultivated than that which 
is the scene of present and active hostilities. Nor is it uncommon 
to see many, who, having ranged themselves on. the one side or the 
other, with a very imperfect know of the reasons and merits 
of the case, make up in feeling what want in information, and 
studiously aggravate the state of suspicion and unfriendliness in 
order to meet the need of being zealous, opponents in a public 
and important cause. 

or 
strong language, in any single writer or person, who may have en- 
geged)in the presevt controversy; which vehemence, however, 
KK@ might 
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might be excusable in any one, under the jon that an 
important article of doctrine was in danger. wy me by 
a sense of the inconveniencies which we have described, as attachi 
to all the most legitimate controversy, when it becomes earnest a 
general, we endeavour, as far as possible, to avoid the adding 
of one voice more to the debate. Without denying ourselves 
altogether the use of the argumentative form, we shall not be con- 
tentious, wishing to follow as nearly as we can that apostolic sen- 
timent, tv 

Our proposed plan will be, first, to state precisely the doctrine 
of our church, on the subject of Baptismal ration ; next to 
endeavour to ascertain the style and language proper to be used, in 
respect of that topic, in the course of popular and practical in- 
struction. This order is the natural and obvious one; viz. that 
sound theological opinion should precede and direct the form of 
Christian piety. 

Our position is, that according to the doctrine of our church, 
baptismal regeneration is also spiritual regeneration, to all who, in 
mature age, receive baptism rightly and in respect of infants, that 
ba tismval § tion is also spiritual regeneration, simply. 


ow in order to obtain truly the sense in which our church 
understands and teaches the efficacy of baptism, at either age, it 
will be right to look, in the first place, to the office of baptism 


itself, as to the most sure and positive rule of her doctrine on that 
Jhead ; because in administering the rite, the church also profess- 
edly expounds it. The exposition given in such a place is direct 
pe conclusive; the subject is fully in view ; the judgment upon 
it isa solemn one, designed to express the value of the rite to 
the minds of those who receive it, if they be capable of understand- 
ing it, to those who minister in it, that they may be aware of the 
nature of their function, and to those who are present as witnesses 
of the sacrament. No occasion can be imagined more needful 
for the doctrine to be explained, than when the benefit of the sacra- 
ment is to be applied; and to the explanation afforded under such 
circumstances, we are bound therefore, as fair inquirers, to attend 
with peculiar respect. ; 

With regard to adults, the service of baptism framed by our 
church shews, unequivocally, that in her sense, baptism is neither 
on one hand a kind of charm, nor on the other a mere ineffectual 
or external rite, but a certain medium of the grace of regeneration 
to the worthy receiver. It is not a charm to convert, by a cere+ 
monial power, human nature from a fallen to a restored state; 
to infuse grace by a material miracle; or to call down from heaven 
a supernatural blessing upon prevarication; or ta adopt into the 

privileges 
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faith and amendment is to be found. This of our 
position is demonstrated by the fact that certain special interroga- 
tories, to be put to the person who is to be baptised, make a part 
are pledged by the answers given to those interrogatories, must be 
aoe any one who considers, that a faith and repentance not 
real are nothing atall. And the nullity of the faith os vm amen 
when they are professed, but exist not, having only the super- 
added virtue of =e profession to improve them, are 
not likely to be raised thereby to the standard of qualification re- 
quired by a church which has as honest and strong a meaning 
in who and what — who comes to be 
as in ncing him, after ism, rate, a 
pea of Christ, a child of God. The ee raw of 
his qualification, as connected with the efficacy of Baptism, is 
moreover expressed in these decisive words: ‘ Doubt ye not, 
therefore, but earnestly believe, that He will favourably receive the 
present persons, TRULY REPENTING AND COMING UNTO HIM 
BY FAITH. The same exhortation in which these words are con- 
tained had previously quoted the words of Christ, * He that 
believeth and is baptised shall be saved :’ and also the words of St. 
Peter, ‘ and be baptised every one of you for the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receiye the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ The 
language of the Catechism is equally explicit: ‘ What is required 
of persons to be baptised? RerENTANCE, whereby they forsake 
sin, and FAITH, whereby they steadfastly believe the promises of 
God made to them im that sacrament.’ So explicitly does the 
church connect the demand of qualification with the rite.—Nor 
less explicitly does she connect with the rite, so duly received, the 
gift of regeneration. 
For on the other hand, baptism is not, im the sense of our church, 
a mere ineffectual, or ecclesiastical rite. It is not a rite of bare 
public admission unto communion; nor is it a simple declaration 
on the part of the church, setting forth the hopes and duties of the 
new disciple. These uses of ecclesiastical mcorporation, though 
included in the service, are subordinate to the other higher purpose 
of the sacrament, viz. the assurance of federal communion in the 
blessings of the Gospel, with the gift of regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, communicated in the sacrament, and sealed by it, through 
the instrumentality of the church, acting in the name of God, and 


those m whom no sincerity of mind towards 
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is part of our interpretation is ly apparent from the 
words of the service: Seeing that peony ae regenerate 
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It is also apparent from the assertion of the Catechism, that in a sa- 
crament there are two parts, the sign and the mward grace. If 
then the grace be a part of the sacrament, it must be communicated 
in the sacramental rite. ‘The grace peculiar to baptism is also as- 
serted to be ‘ a death unto sin, and a new birth unto nghteousness.’ 
A new birth anto righteousness, or regeneration, then, is by baptism. 

We are not aware of any objection possible to be made to the 
construction which we have assigned to this office of our Liturgy, 
which relates to the baptism of those who are of riper years; either 
as not being the direct and obvious construction in each of its parts, 
or even as not being exclusively the smgle and necessary construc- 
tion of the meaning of the office: so that no other can either be 
true or have the semblance of truth. 

We are not aware indeed that, m any protestant country where 
the doctrine of the opus operatum is estimated as it deserves, there 
is any doubt among thinking men of the necessity of some qualifi- 
cation in the person receiving baptism in order to his spiritual be- 
nefit by it. Least of all do we suppose that ‘any members of our 
church are inclmed to such an error. If words have escaped any 
one, importing a doubt of that kind, we take them as a.mere over- 
sight of style, and’nothing more serious. It has been therefore 
ouly with a view of making our statement complete im each branch 
of it, that we have gone through this part of the interpretation 
which we proposed. 

Upon the whole, we affirm. that the form of baptismal service, 
comprehending the ritual of the words of institution, as appomted 
by our Saviour, and the use of the symbol of water also appointed 
by Him, combined together, though it possess not by nature any 
regenerating power, nor bas received that power by an uncondi- 
tional or irrespective promise, does yet, in the doctrine of our church, 
constitute the appointed medium, through which the grace of rege- 
neration is conveyed ; that grace coming from the fountain of all 
purity and holiness, from > oy eer Spirit, whose emanations, 
assured to us by special promise, are to be thought of, as atten- 
dant upon that promise, and as verifyimg it. The church 
therefore, as the minister of God, proclaims the value of baptism, 
to all who are fit for it, and pronounces’ the efficacy of ber minis- 
tration, for the beginning of their new and spiritual state. Did the 
church profess the doctrine of universal regeneration in those of riper 
age, without respect to their faith and repentance, those things 
would not be stated in the Catechism as regutred, nor would the 
strict demand of them be made in.'the service itself. Were the 
church able to discern the secrets of men’s hearts, she would aétu- 
ally, and in form, limit the assurance of regeneration in the same 
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extent, as under the absence of such knowledge, she virtually and 
implicitly does now limit it. But that her ministration may neither 
_be void, nor presumptuous, may neither bless those whom God 
hath not blessed, nor reject those whom He will not have rejected, 
combining the defect of her knowledge with the certainty of the 
Evangelical promise, she speaks to the supposed faithful and peni- 
tent, a language, to them who are such, universally true ; which to 
_the impenitent and unfaithful, must be, according to her doctrine, as 
universally nottrue. 

We proceed to the second part of our position : viz. that infan 
baptism is regarded by our church as conferring spiritual regenera- 
tion, simply, and without reserve. Here, as before, our first refe- 
rence must be made to the office itself,| The introductory part of 
the office for infant baptism deserves attention. It adverts to the 
discourse held by our Saviour with Nicodemus. ‘The topic of that 
discourse is the necessity of a man’s being born again of water and 
of the Holy Ghost, in order to his entering into the kingdom of 
God. Spiritual regeneration then is the first thing which is 
sented to our thoughts in the preliminary part of this office. And 
as it begins, so.it continues. The same is the subject of the begi 


‘ning of the office, and of the middle, and of the end of it. 
same subject of spiritual regeneration is exhibited in prayer, interce- 
ding for it ; in references to portions of Scripture, which relate to it ; 


in. positive affirmation of doctrine ; in thanksgiving to God for the 
‘gift as actually given. The sacrament from first to last holds the 
doctrine of regeneration by the Holy Spirit enclosed and embodied 
in it. Its phrase is formed upon that doctrine: its purport and 
efficacy are explained by it. ; 
Nor may we believe that the church intends to represent this sacra- 
ment as a type and symbol of spiritual regeneration, without 
ing imfused into it the very grace itself. Because the words employed 
on the occasion are not merely such as imply that the sacrament and 
the grace are combined together, but they are suchas have been studi- 
ously selected to express that idea, and such as do most emphatically 
express it. They even shew an anxiety that nothing less may be sup- 
. § Doubt ye not therefore, but earnestly believe that He will 
ikewise favourably receive this present infant; that He will embrace 
him with the arms of his mercy; that He will give unto him the 
blessing of eternal life, and make him partaker of His everlasting 
kingdom.’ Again, ‘ Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this 
child is regenerate, and grafted into the body of Christ’s church, 
let_us give thanks unto Almighty God for these benefits.’ Again, 
‘ We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath 
pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to re- 
KkK4 eeive 
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ceive him for thine own child by adoption,’ &c. The words of the 
first passage are certainly remarkable as shewing an wre Bo we 
may receive the full doctrine on 
corresponding with it in the office for of riper years are 
as follow. * Doubt ye not therefore, but earnestly believe, that He 
will favourably receive these present persons, truly repenting and 
coming unto Him by faith.’ The same pointed and earnest wish is 
shewn in both. And this clause in the latter office, ‘ truly repent- 
ing and coming unto him by faith,’ which is wanting im the former 
ce, is equally significant in the place where it is inserted to shew 
what is required in the one instance, as in the other place where it 
is omitted, to shew that in the other instance the absence of actual 
moral qualification does not vacate the benefit of the sacrament.— 
The insertion and the omission are alike from design, and that de- 
sign is in both places obvious to be understood. 

The office for the order of Confirmation comes next to be consi- 
dered ; and we shall see that it supports and illustrates the exposi- 
tion which we have given. As the rite of confirmation is connected 
in design with the sacrament of infant baptism, and is a supple- 
ment to it, we might expect to find that which actually we-do find, 
a connexion of doctrine in the two offices. The spiritual regenera- 
tion, as already communicated, and communicated in baptism, is 
thus recognised in the prayer which precedes the solemn act of con- 
firmation. ‘ Almighty and everliving God, who hast vouchsafed 
to regenerate these thy servants by water and the Holy Ghost, and 
hast given unto them forgiveness of all their sins: strengthen 
we beseech thee, O Lord, with the Holy Ghost the Comforter, 
and daily increase in them thy manifold gifts of grace.’ The most 
specific use of the Catechism is to qualify those who have been bap- 
tised in infancy to receive this rite of Confirmation, by instructing 
them in their Christian calling. It is their manual of instruction, 
and their knowledge of it is the testimonial whereupon they are ad- 
mitted to be confirmed. The Catechism, then, informs them, that 
the inward and spiritual grace is a part in each sacrament, and that 
the grace of ism is a death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
righteousness: for beg by nature born in sin, and the children of 
wrath, we are hereby made the children of grace. (The word 

, we suppose, must refer grammatically to the sacrament. 

If it be referred to the more remote antecedent, ‘ a new birth unto 
righteousness,’ logically the difference is nothing : for that new birth 
has previously been declared to be a part of the sacrament.) More- 
over the answer dictated to the second question of the Catechism 
seems in itself equivalent to a volume. ‘ Who gave you this name? 
My godfathers and godmothers in my baptism, wherein I was made 
a membes 
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@ member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the ki 
dom of heaven.’ Such is the continued train of instruction provi- 
ded in the three connected offices, of Baptism, the Catechism, and 
Confirmation, holding one uniform and consistent language. 

We have said that Confirmation is a supplement to Baptism. We 
mean that it is a supplement to it inasmuch as it adds to bapti 
the actual attestation of the child, who had been baptised, to the 
covenant of the Gospel, with the seal of his own moral powers. 
But the church does not regard it to be such a supplement as may 
draw down from God the grace of regeneration: that grace is pre- 
supposed to exist, and is declared to have been bestowed ‘ by water 
and the Holy Ghost,’ that is, m Baptism. Therefore Confirma- 
tion is not an adult baptism, but on the part of the child an adult 
recognition of the vicarious baptismal vow. It is a rational ser- 
vice, and its very name bears a meaning which implies a confirma- 
tion of that Christian state in which the child is found ; a confirma- 
tion of good to him, as well as a confirmation made by him of his 
vo 


Ws. 
The plain and positive sense of these several offices ought not to 
give way to the refinement which q curious piety may contrive for 
them. Are they not offices for general use, addressed to the under- 
standing of common men, who must understand by the ear, and be 
taught with simplicity? Are they not offices for young persons, (we 
speak of the Catechism and the office for Confirmation,) for young 
whose reason is just on the dawn, who know little and be- 
ieve infinitely, and whose error must be charged to the account of 
those who, under plain and direct terms, have a reserve of hypothesis 
behind ; that error which the young mind cannot avoid, of believing 
that a distinct affirmation contains a definite meaning, that strong 
words mean something positive, and that the assertion of a past 
event does not express a change future and contingent? These 
considerations are to us of great force, and literally conclusive. 

But as the hetical meaning is urged by some whose since- 
rity in the of truth we do not suspect, and whose error, as 
we suppose it to be, gives us no small pain, combined as it is with 
zeal, and oe and learning ; we shall not — following this 

int a little farther, and separating the cases, in which, as it appears 
it cannot be admitted. 

An hypothetical sense then seems admissible only when the Liturgy 
is speaking first of individuals, as indeed is the case here, and when 
also, secondly, their individual state is impossible to be known in 
those respects wherein it bears upon the tenor of the special service 
relating to them; and when also there ean be no ambiguity whether 
rt 
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it be an hypothetical sense or not. Under these three conditions 
we do not object to the fitness of it. In the office for Visiting the 
Sick, the case of an individual is in view, and the absolution iv that 
office is hypothetical, that is to say, upon the assumption of the 
sincere faith and peuitence of the sick person, preyiously demanded, 
and previously declared, the Absolution is positive and valid; upon 
the supposed absence of them, the absolution is neither valid, nor 
possible to be so understood : for the church could not mean to af- 
firm that which is contrary to her own known belief: and we know . 
her belief, absolute, universal and undisguised, that to remission of sins 
faith and penitence are so needful mm all persons capable of them, 
that without them there is neither hope nor promise of ut. Se- 
condly, in the office for the Burial of the Dead, the case of the indi- 
vidual is spoken of ina language which is so far hypotheticad in sense 
as it expresses no more than a Aope of his present happy state. 
Such phrase, however, really falls short of an hypothetical propo- 
sition : it is manifestly and in terms uo more. than the hope of Chris- 
tian charity: It is impossible to be mist®¥en for firm belief. 
Thirdly, the service of Baptism for those who are of Maturer Age, 
we have granted to be framed in part upon an hypothetical sense, 
and in such a structare there can be no ambiguity ; inasusuch as the 
intention of the Liturgy is broadly and fully declared to the 
coming for Baptism, by specific citations of Scripture, which join 
faith and repentance with Baptism, and by the demands of personal 
qualification actually pressed upon him. His insincerity and pre- 
varication therefore, if they exist, being in himself, and after havi 
warning given, must naturally be understood to intercept the 

and spiritual benefit of the rite. 

But all these circumstances, which account to our easy eompre- 
hension for the conditional tenor of the services to which we have 
just now adverted, do, im our judgment, entirely lose their appli- 
cation to the baptism of infants. The church is in this instance 
fully aware of the present state and condition of the subject to 
whom the rite is to be applied. The infant is born in a state of 
sin, aad it is incapable of believing and repenting. It is confess- 
edly incapable of any moral act whereby to seek its recovery ; not 
merely incapable in that sense whereby human nature is generally 
incapable of doing any thing to its restoration, without the aid of 
grace from above, but by a stronger degree of incapacity, incapable 
of even seeing its own wants, and feeling its weakness, or knowing 
how they may be removed. Its cries are full of weakness, but they 
are not expressive of any moral desire: its whole imbecility is un- 
informed by any purpose of heart or determination of ht. 
This state, which we suppose no one denies, is not unknown to the 
church, nor, since it pertains at the same time to the oorenien 
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of the office to be administered, can it be disregarded by the church 
in that office. The possible reasons of exception, therefore, which 
might exist in the other cases, can have no place here: and since 
the actua}] subject is so definitely and universally known, the lan- 
guage of the service cannot have a concealed reserve in regard to any 
such reasons of exception. ‘Tacit reserve, without a hint of condi- 
tion, or without a known ground of possible exception, as against 
the party to whom any promise of benefit is assured, seems to us 
unintelligible in reason, and intolerable in good faith. We suspect 
no such dealing in the offices of our church: we rest therefore in 
this conclusion, that, since the church, with an entire knowledge of 
the present state of the individual, and with a strict attention to it, 
receives an infant into communion, by Baptism, and declares the 
infant to receive a regeneration to life in that baptism, her sense is 
as simple as her language, and that all honest subterfuge of suppo- 
sition by which that which is in terms absolute should be made 
precarious, and that which is universal in the obvious meaning 
should be made limited in the true meaning, is, in this present ques- 
tion, necessarily excluded. Moreover we apprehend that to depart 
from this direct admission of the obvious meaning of words which 
carry in them a kind of importunate perspicuity, is to introduce a 
principle of universal and incurable scepticism into the interpreta- 
tion of doctrines ; insomuch that if it were admitted, we should de- 
spair for our own part of ever being able to say that any words 
could ever express a certain and fixed doctrine, or that any doctrine 
could ever be expressed in intelligible words. 

__ Hitherto we have endeavoured simply to state the doctrine of the 
church on the question of Baptismal Regeneration, as interpreters of 
it, and to draw our interpretation from the public formularies of 
our Liturgy, pertaining to the rite of Baptism itself. ‘The persons 
whose works have oceasioned these remarks are all members of our 
church, who profess to hold no new opinions of their own, nor any 
not conformable, as they think, to the public national creed. 1t seems 
therefore that the question between them either resolves itself into 
the strict interpretation of our public doctrine; or at least, if that 
interpretation could be well made out, that the question, in its pre- 
sent shape, between them, would virtually be ended. We have 
intended, therefore, to offer our opinion in a way conformable to 
the need of the occasion, and to confine it closely to the actual 
range of ae pee And further, since we think the public formula- 
ries of our Liturgy give the most authentic account of those solema 
rites which are to be administered in our service, the sacra- 
ments are best’ explained by the offices appointed for them ; and 
since plain and explicit and reiterated words do not need to be 
made plainer by any comment from without, we shall think — 
ve 
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have now satisfied, in scope at least, the first end which we propo- 
sed, in extracting from the offices of Baptism the doctrine of the 
church as to its value, 

' We are aware that authorities are much sought for; that the 
judgments of divines are collected, and precedents of interpreta- 
tion arranged, with more or less skill, on one side and the other. 
The force of such authorities cannot be denied. But we wish 
eamestly to insist upon the prudence of consulting the original re- 
cord itself. If it speak a plain sense of its own, its own authority 
is the most competent to deliver that sense, and its perspicuity is 
the best pledge to us that we understand it. Other writings can 
hardly be said either to confirm or to explain it. The habitual re- 
verence, however, which we feel towards great names, will always 
draw us to a leaning upon their authority ; so that, without their 
concurrence, we shall scarcely trust the most sound and necessary 
conclusions of our own understanding. The divines of the Church 
of England, we apprehend, claim this kind of deference to them as 
justly as any leading men ever had*a right to claim it of their 
profession, their church, or their country. In research, in ability, 
in luminous communication by their writings, they have set them- 
selves as high among the learned of every age, as we believe they 
have set the standard of sound protestant doctrine in their 

ighly gifted men, we do not refuse any fair a ; it being 
is made only for gratuitous inquiry. For we repeat it, that our 
principles of judgment would be turned adrift, if we thought 
the point was one still reserved to be decided by their comment 


it. 
ing, and in subject. It would be idle to consult them either very 
ly or at a venture. For, besides the anomalies of style, or the 
ifferent characters and occasions of their works, we must be aware 
that the very liberty of the Protestant spirit has the effect of giving 
more fulness than uniformity to their writings, and that under such 
freedom, variously used, and according to the discretion of the 
writer, with a general agreement of doctrine there may be, there 
must be, a great diversity in the complexion of their works, and, in 
the detail of them, great latitude in the way of putting particular 
clauses and portions of doctrine. To proceed properly towards 
our object, we must make some selection among them. pened 
The writers most worthy to be selected as witnesses to the doc- 
tsine of our church are those who combine these two recommen. 
dations ; viz. who have been themselves most distinguished by the 
a 
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The first qualification gives weight to their evidence, the second 
gives it what may be called authenticity. For no man’s casual ob- 
servation is to be put on a par with his distinct proposition ; nor is 
one man’s ion as good as another’s. 
Had all the serious and learned divines of our church to give 
their voice im favour of the one man whom they would hold forth 
as the greatest light of the Reformation,—as the person whose mind 
had most fully comprehended and laboured upon the whole compass 
of Reformed truth, and whose writings do still preserve the most 
highly sanctioned memorial of it ;—we know not whether they 
would name any other than him, who, having received from the, 
great fathers of the Reformation the office of unfolding, complete 
in all its parts, that truth which they with their faithful voice had 
proclaimed among us, first reduced and recorded our whole national 
creed with its illustration and evidence—Bishop Jewel. He, with 
a more leisurely survey of the bearing of every doctrine than could 
be taken even by the leading reformers themselves, who, in the 
first effort and agony of their work, with rude and noble simpli- 
city, threw down fabric of emer, and the 
quarry, and b t it for the building, he, coming in the close 
of their labours, united and perfected all that they had prepared or 
done, as much as any one man can be said to have done it. To 
the theological inquirer, he is a master builder of the system of our 
parcel iy formal and deliberate judgment, therefore, is of the 
The doctrine of the sacraments, as our readers know, was one 
which the reformers found among the most corrupted. The gross 
notions of the Romanists respectung them, disguised under the 
name of mystery, had compounded an ostentatious ceremonial and 
a faith in the- power of the church, ivto a superstition which had 
nearly devoured the very soul of that religion which should teach 
the worship of God in spirit and in truth. The refutation of error 
so gross was easy; but at the same time it was hazardous, as not 
unlikely, by the provocation of the extreme folly to be set aside, to 
have driven the reform into the opposite extreme, that of stripping 
the two sacraments, that really were such, too much of their spiri-- 
tual nature. In some churches, if we are rightly informed, the 
change of doctrine has been so carried to excess, that the tempta- 
tion to it was strong. But we may admire, inthis respect, the tem- 
S of argument wherewith our own patrons treated their subject, 
‘o make up their creed, they canvassed, compared, and adjusted. 
Under the leading infallible testimonies of Scripture, they took rea- 
son and antiquity to their aid; and made good their ground by a 
progressive analysis in their inquiries, instead of sae a _ the 
cy 
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fallacy which would persuade them that the flat reverse of error is 
the truth. They reasoned as they proceeded for that which they 
assumed, as well as against that which they rejected. This is emi- 
nently the method of Bishop Jewel; and.the method was favoured 
in no shall degree both in him and others, by the steady and lei- 
surely march of the actual course of events, in our Reformation, 
which, under Providence, seems to have added to the fulness no 
less than to the moderation of.our entire scheme of doctrine. 

Individually he wrote much against the Romanists, on the sacra- 
mental question. And if such a service was likely to have made 
him think too low rather than too high of the sacraments, there is 
a force on the safe side, in his assertion of their value. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from his works :— ; 

* We confess and evermore have taught that in the sacrament of bap- 
tism, by the death and blood of Christ, is given remission of all manner 
of sinnes ; and that not in half or in part, cr by way of imagination, or 
by fansie, but full, whole, and perfect cf all together ; so that now, as 

esus.’— Defense of t: ie of rc . 219,* 

ments is to join us unto God, as Dionysius saith here of the Holy Com- 
munion, and Paul likewise of the sacrament of Baptisme: ye are all the 


children of God by faith in Christ Jesus; for as many of you as are bap- 
tised in Christ, have put on Christ.’—p. 20 of Private Masse. ; 


‘ When in baptism our bodies are washed with water, we are taugh 
that our souls are washed in the blood of Christ. The outward washing 
or sprinkling doth represent the washing and sprinkling which is wrought 
within us: the water doth signifie the blood of Christ. If we were no- 
thing else but soule, he would give us his grace barely and alone, without 
joining it to any creature, as he doth to his angels; but seeing our spi- 
rit is drowned in our yo and our flesh doth make our understanding 

is 


dull, therefore we receive his grace by sensible things.’—p. 262, Treatise of 
the Sacraments.—‘ What? are they nothing else but bare and naked 
signs? God forbid! They are the seales.of God, heavenly tokens, and 
signs of the grace, and righteousness, and mercie given and imputed to 
us. They are not bare signs ; it were blasphemie so to say. The grace 
of God doth alway work with his sacraments.’ 

* Chrysostom saith,—in nobis non simplex aqua operatur: sed cum 
accepit gratiam Spiritus, abluit omnia peccata.—So saith Ambrose 
also,—Spiritus Sanctus descendit, et consecrat aquam.—So saith Cyril. 
—So said Leo, sometime a Bishop of Rome,—Dedit aque quod dedit 
Matri. Virtus enim Altissimi et obumbratio Spiritus Sancti que fecit ut 
Mame pareret Salvatorem, eadem fecit ut regeneret unda credentem.’— 
P+ 263, ibid. 

‘ I will now speake briefly of the sacraments in severall, and leave all 
idle and vain questions, and only lay open so much as is. needful and 


* In the edition of his works, folie. London. 1609, 
profitable 
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profitable for you to know. Baptism, therefore, is our regeneration or 
new birth, whereby we are born anew in Christ, and are made the sons 
of God, and heires of the kingdom of heaven, &c. 

‘ For this cause are infants baptised, because they are born in sin and 
cannot become spiritual, but by this new birth of water and the spirit,— 
‘They are the heires of the promise; the covenant of God's favour is 
made with them.” 

' € Infants are a part of the Church of God: they are the sheep of 
’ Christ, and belong to his flock. Why should they not beare the marke 
of Christ?) They have the promise of salvation: why should they not 
receive the seale whereby it is confirmed unto them? They are of the 
fellowship of the faithful ; Augustine saith,—wbi ponis parvulos non 
tizatos? profecto in numero credentium. Why then should not they be 
ers of the sacrament, together with the faithful ?—p. 265. 

* Christ, saith the Apostle, loved the church, and gave himself for it, 
that he might sanctify and cleanse it by the washing of water through the 
word. Again, according to his mercy he saved us by the washing of 
the new birth, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. For this cause is 
baptism called salvation, life, regeneration, the forgivenesse of sins, the 
power of God to resurrecticn, the weed of ithmortality. And yet are 
not these things wrought by the water; for then what need had we of 
Christ? what good did his Passion? what doth the Holy Ghost work in 
eur hearts? what power or force is left to the word of God?’—p. 266, 


Not different in kind or in force from the explanations of Bishop 
Jewel are those of Hooker, another divine of the same family 
and order among us. Did we know any more highly esteemed, we 
should apply to them first ; since we do not, we shall take these 
writers for our guides, till greater can be found. Hooker too has 
written professedly on the sacraments, in his memorable work, the 
Ecclesiastical Polity ;—that. work which having been composed to 
defend the fabric of our church, both without and within, its doc- 
trine as well as its order, may now instruct us what it is that we 
have to defend. Our extracts from this author shall be shorter, as 
his work is more generally known and read. ‘Those who may wish 
to see the whole of his very copious dissertation on the subject will 
find it in the fifth book of the Eccles, Polit. cap. 57 to 66.—After 
specifying some other kinds of use in the sacraments, he adds, 


* But their chiefest force and virtue consisteth not herein, so much as 
in that they are heavenly ceremonies which God hath sanctified and 
ordained to be administered in his church, First, as marks whereby ¢o 
know when God doth impart the vital and saving grace of Christ to all that 
are capable thereof ; and secondly, as means conditional which God re- 
quireth in them unto whom he imparteth grace.’ : ' 


* It mt hr hereby both understood that sacraments are necessary, 


and that the manner of their necessity to life supernatural is not in all 
respects as food unto natural life, because they contain in themselves 
no vital foree er efficacy—they are not physical but moral instruments 

of 
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of salvation ; duties of service and worship ; which unless we pe 

as the Author of grace requireth, they are unprofitable. For all receive 
not the grace of God, which receive the sacraments of his grace. Nei- 
ther is it ordinarily his will to bestow the grace of sacraments on any, 
_but by the sacraments, which grace also they that receive by sacra- 
ments, or with sacraments, receive it from him, and not from them. 

* Yet then doth baptism challenge to itself but the inchoation of those 
graces, the consummation whereof dependeth upon mysteries ensuing? _ 
—p. 273. 

We answer, that the fruit of baptism dependeth only upon the co- — 
venant which God hath made; that God by covenant requireth in the 
elder sort faith and baptism ; in children, the sacrament of baptism alone, 
whereunto he hath also given them right by special privilege of birth, 
within the bosom of the holy church ;—that infants, therefore, which 
have received baptism complete, as touching the mystical perfection thereof, 
are, by virtue of his own covenant and promise, cleansed from all sin—p. 
285.—Baptism, wherein the mysteries of our rae ws wrought— 
p- 287. And till we come [from infancy] to actual belief, the very sacra+ 
ment of faith is a shield as strong as after this, the faith of the sacrament, 
against all contrary infernal powers; which whosoever doth think im- 
possible, is undoubtedly farther off from Christian belief, though he be 
baptised, than are these innocents, which, at their baptism, although they 
have no conceit or cogitation of faith, are notwithstanding pure, and 
free from all opposite cogitations ; whereas the other is not free. If 
therefore, without any fear or scruple, we may account them and term 
them believers only for their outward professions’ sake, which inwardly 
ere farther from faith than infants, why not infants much mote at the 
time of their solemn initiation by baptism, the sacrament of faith, where- 
unto they not only conceive nothing oppusite, but have also that grace 
wep effectual cause out of which our be- 

ef groweth ?—p. 292. For when we know how Christ in general 
hath said, that of such is the kingdom of heaven, which kingdom is 
the inheritance of God’s elect, and do withal behold how his providence 
hath called them unto the first beginnings of e 1 life, and presented 
them at the well-spring of new birth, where original sin is purged ; besides 
which sin, there is no hindrance of their salvation known unto us, as 
themselves will grant ; hard it were, &c. p. 293.—The ancient custom 
of the church was, after they had baptised, to add thereunto imposi- 
tion of hands, with effectual prayer for the illumination of God's most 
Holy Spirit, to confirm and perfect that which the grace of the same Spirit 
had already begun in baptism.’—p. 302. : 

Hammond has written in form upon the subject of infant bap- 
tism. Speaking of the reasons of it, he says, 


‘One sort of those reasons I suppose myself to know, viz. that by 
the promises of God, signed to them in that sacramerit, they may be 
more solemnly secured of a right in the inward assistance of the spirit of 
Christ, &c.. To these [ may farther add, that as baptism is to ,infants 
an institution of Christ, so it gives.@ virtue to the external act — 

wor 
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words, pronounced. of the minister, so far as to. make them members of. 
Christ, and children of God, and heirs of his kingdom; and this hath ri 
tle doctrine of the Church of God.’—p. 618. vol. i. of his works, ed. 
1084. 

_ The admirable Bishop Taylor has given a full and precise trea- 
tise upon it in his Life of Christ. 

* Infants receive many benefits by the susception of baptism. 1. The 
first effect of baptism is, that in it we are admitted to the kingdom of 
Christ, offered, and presented to him. 2. Children may be adopted 
into the covenant of the gospel, that is, made partakers of the communion 
of Saints. 3. In baptism we are born again. 4. Baptism takes off the 
evil of original sin. 5. The baptism of infants does to them the greatest 
part of that benefit which belongs to remission of sins. 6. The next 
great effect of baptism which children can have is the spirit of sanctifi- 
cation: and if they can be baptised with water and the Holy Spirit, it 
will be sacrilege to rob them of so holy treasures. 7. That baptism, 
which doth consign men and women to an holy resurrection doth also 
equally consign infants, hath nothing, that I know of, pretended against. 
it. 8. And after all this, if baptism be that means which God hath ap- 
pointed to save us, it would be well if we would do our parts towards 
infants’ final interest.’ 

This author has enlarged on. eachof these heads with his usual 
exuberance of thought and matter. Let us recollect that he is the 
author, who, above all others, has made theology practical: every 
doctrine with him is a homily, every speculation with him ends in 
piety, and prayer, and the personal interests of a holy life. Let us 
recollect on the other hand that -he is the author of ‘ The Liberty of 
Prophesying,’ a work which shews what were his high principles 
of thealogieal inquiry. A man so intent upon practical holiness, 
and. the energy of a right faith in every action of life, and, at the 
same time, who had so absolute and independent a grasp of pro+ 
testant principles, is not soon to be suspected of laying more stress 
upon the virtue of any rite, than his church, or the reason of the 
thing, required. ey 
_ Barrow’s testimeny to the general consent of the Catholic church, 
in believing that every Christian is a partaker of grace, as a conse~ 
quent of baptism, is as follows. 

‘ In fine, whatever some few persons, or some petty sects, (as the Pe- 
lagians of old, the Socinians now,) may have deemed, it hath been the 
doctrine constantly, and with very general consent, delivered in the 
Catholic church, that to all persons by the holy mystery of baptism dul 

initiated to Christianity, or admitted into the communion of Christ's 
body, the grace of God’s Holy Spirit certainly is bestowed, enabling them 
to perform the conditions then undertaken by them.’—Sermon 45, vol. 
iii. p. 526. 
. There can be no doubt, we suppose, that, in ascribing this doc- 
VOL. XV. NO. XXX. LE trine 
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trine to the Catholic church, he meant strongly to affirm, that it is 
also the doctrine of our own. 

’ We believe also that, generally, the most learned of our divines, 
for a century after the Reformation, in treating either of regenera- 
tion or baptism, considered internal and spiritual regeneration to 
be so connected with baptism, so to spring from it, and to be cora- 
thunicated in it, as well as be signified by it, that, unhesitatingly, and 
without any argument, when they are simply stating their creed, 
they assume this connexion as a principle of their divinity, and pro- 
ceed to justify it only when they are writing to meet the objections 
of persons without the church. Within the pale of their communion, 
it is, as far as we are acquainted with the best writers of our church, 
an acknowledged article. As the great body of Christians to whom 
they wrote, and of whom they wrote, were such as liad been baptised 
in infancy, it follows that their theology did not leave infants who had 
been brought to baptism in an unregenerate state. The rite is 
spoken of by them as the fountain of Christian life, not partially, 
but in unrestricted terms. Its value was both comprehensive and 
spiritual: it was the beginning of a new life, that new life a Christian 
one, and the beginning of that new life to a//. As an example of 
this prompt and immediate reference of regeneration to baptism, 
without any question or suspicion as if the point needed to be 
made out, we shall quote a passage, among many others, which 
might be taken from other eminent writers, from the learned and 
accurate Joseph Mede. In a discourse upon these words, dia 
dour god xal mveduaros Titus in. 5, 
he begins, ‘ These words, as it is easie to conceive upon the first 
hearing, are spoken of baptism.’—Works, folio, p. 62.* 

The writers whom we have hitherto quoted are all subsequent to 
the Reformation. Since they wrote after the time when the Liturgy 
and Articles were published, oe most fair expositors of the 
sense of what was published. this view, they are to be preferred 
to the first reformers themselves: for it is not every thing which 
those reformers wrote, or maintained, that passed into the formula- 
ties of the church. They made some changes in their separate 
opinions; and it is not to be believed that ultimately they were in 
absolute agreement, on every single point, with each other. But 
that which, with joint consent, and by authority, they framed and 
= as the standard of our national faith, that is the thing we 

ve to examine. And since a text must be written and fixed, be- 
fore it can be expounded, we consider the most severe and exact of 
the divines, who wrote with the text of the church doctrine before 
them, immediately after the final promulgation of the Liturgy and 


“© The object of the discourse is to shew that the ayrlccuyor, ing signified 
fn the Holy Sprite and not dhe blood of 
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Articles,and who were entirely in the confidence of the cause, (such 
were Jewel and Hooker, the one the defender of it against those 
whom we had left, the other those whe left us,) as the most distinct 
and best informed expositors of that which had previously been 
Promulgated. 
The promulgation to which we refer was that made at the be- 
ginning of Elizabeth’s reign by the Act of Uniformity, when the 
k of Common Prayer was set forth, revised, and improved, in- 
cluding the Office of infant Baptism, and the Catechism, as they 
now stand, excepting that, in the Catechism, the part which treats 
separately of the sacraments was not then compiled, but was added 
after the Conference at Hampton Court, in the reign of James I.* 
The Common Prayer was set forth in the first year of Elizabeth’s 
reign, anno 1559. Jewel's Apologie was published in 1562,+ in 
Latin. In 1564, in English, (by a translator worthy to be classed 
with the excellent Lady Jane Grey.) It was a work originally un- 
dertaken at the request of Archbishop Parker and his colleagues; was 
reviewed by them, and came out, as Strype says, ‘ te the abundant 
establishment of this reformed church upon antiquity—Fathers and 
Councils, and the word of God.’ The ‘ Defence’ of it, from which 
we have quoted, was published within a few years after, and this 
Defence may be reckoned, perhaps, the most accurately digested sys- 
tem of reformed doctrine, as far as it goes, the most scrupulously 
and deliberately worded, which our church produced mm its debate 
with the Church of Rome. His treatise on the Sacraments was 
gathered out of sermons delivered by him from the year 1559, in 
his cathedral. The exactness of Hooker, as a competent witness 
to the meaning of our church, needs not to be insisted on. With 
these two may be joined another writer, contemporary with each 
of them, and equally worthy of our confidence as an explainer of 
our authorised doctrine, Alexander Nowel. His Catechism, pub- 
lished in 1570, had the express sanction of convocation.{ 4 
at 


* The Office of Baptism for those of Riper Years was added after the Restoration, in 
166 


1. 
t The Articles were agreed the Synod of 1562, and published in the followi 
. Jewel's Apologie eee and published just before them. But his 
of the Apologie, which is a more extended commentary upon his former work, 
and a vindication of it, came out a few years after the Articles. His first work is concur- 
‘tent in time with the -onpeae epage by those persons who digested the Articles, 
his second is a commentary upon , 
- Barnet in his History of the Reformation places the ion of this work in the 
1560. See his account of that year, vol. iii. p.211. But this is an; ht, as 
seen by consulting Jewel’s own letter in the records, and Strype’s Life of Archbishop 
99. 


$Se pe «But now in June, in this year, (vi. 1570.) by the diligence ofthe 
mance 


such a catechism (a Latin one) came forth, dedicated more counte- 
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- What where the sentiments of thie divine may be seem by these 
extracts. 


_ * Aqua—Effigies quidem est, sed minime inanis, aut fallax, ut cut 
rerum ipsarium veritas adjuncta sit atque annera. Nam sicuti Deus pecs 
catorum condonationem et vite novitatem nobis vere in baptismo Fes we ita 
a nobis certo recipiuntur, Absit enm ut Deum vanis nos imaginibus ludere 

frustrari putemus. 

. . An gratiam hanc omnes communiteret promiscue consequuntur? 

* A. Soh fideles hunc fructum percipiunt. 

«M. Quum infantes hac, qua commemoras prestare non possunt, 
qui fit ut illi baptizentur? 

‘ A. Ut fides et penitentia baptismum precedant, tantum in adults, qui 
per xtatem sunt utriusque capaces, safe infantibus vero promissio 
ecclesia facta per Christum, cujus fide baptizantur, in presens satis 
erit, &c. &c. 

Perge adhuc. 

* A. Cum infantes nostros ¥ VIM et quasi substantam baptism communem 
nobiscum habere certum sit, illis injuria fieret, si signum quod veritate est 
reed ipsis negaretur, &c. Ttaque equissimum est ut parvulis nostris 

divine gratia atque salutis fidelium semini promissa, haredes se esse, bap- 
tismo, impresso quasi sigillo, testatum fiat.’—p. 142—145. ed. 1570. 
214—218. ed. Oxon. in Enchirid. Theol. 12mo. 


It has been with the wish of taking such testimony only as is 
most in point, and most precise, that we have selected writers who 
came immediately after the Reformation was established; and we 
have selected for that purpose the three who are confessedly the 
most distinguished and the best accredited writers of that age. 

The appeal to writers precedmg that era would not give us an 
evidence quite so conclusive. The great earlier fathers of the Eng- 
lish Church do, however, agree very much, as far as we have exa+ 
mined the detail of their works, in s king the same sentiments as 
those we have already adduced. They y say the same thing, only 
with more strength of language, which is their manner. 

Cranmer in his Catechism of 1548. co 

‘ The first of the sacraments is baptism by which we be ny toa 
new and heavenly life, aud be received into God’s church and congrega- 
tion, which is the foundation and pillar of truth. 

* 2d. Without the word of God water is water and not baptism. But 
-when the word of the living God is added and joined to the water, then 
it is the bath of regeneration and baptism water, and the living spring 


-man, viz. Alexander Nowel, Dean of St. Paul's, London. It had through the 
review and correction of that Synod, and had their full approbation, Dean sent the 
copy at first to Secretary Cecil to whom he had dedicated it ; and in his hands it lay till 
it was offered into the bishops, assembled in the said convocation, as men most meet to 
and allow, or disallow of such matters. They 
» who subscribed it, as Nowell himself writ, in a letter to the said 


Ihe sent him the Catechiam printed.’—Life of Archbishop Parker, p. 301. 


\ 
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of eternal salvation, and a bath that washeth our souls by the Holy 
Ghost, as St. Paul calleth it, saying, God hath saved us through his 
inercy by the bath of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, &c.” 

‘ ist. And the second birth is by the water of baptism, which Paul 
calleth the bath of regeneration, because our sins be forgiven us in bap- 
tism, and the Holy Ghost is poured into us as into God's beloved 
children, so that by the power and working of the Holy Ghost we be 
born again spiritually and be made new creatures. And’so by baptism 
we enter into the kingdom of God, and shall be saved for ever, if we 
continue to our lives end in the faith of Christ.-—Sermon on baptism in the 
Catechism, p. 291. Octavo. London. 1809. : 
~ Lancelot Ridley in his Commentary on the Ephesians is equally 
strong and explicit.—chap. v. 25—27. 

Bradford, although some of his opinions may sound another way, 
yet says, ‘ Now to the question: a man regenerate, (which we ought 
to believe of ourselves, | mean that we are so by our baptism,) the 
sacrament thereof requiring no less faith,’ &c. 

We are aware at the same time that among the earliest Protes- 
tant teachers in our country, there are some who do not treat of 
this subject in the same manner; but their separate opinions are 
not binding upon us, and so far as those opinions differ from other 
doctrines actually incorporated into the Liturgy, and Articles, they 
are not only null in sathovity, but must be considered, in our pre- 
sent inquiry, as erroneous. ‘ 

We shall conclude this part of our statement, respecting the be- 
lief expressed by our church of the spiritual value of baptism, by a 
brief notice of those words subjoined to the baptismal office. ‘ /t 
ts certain by God's word that children who are = Oh dying be- 
fore they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.’ Now if they 
are undoubtedly saved, it should seem, prima facie, that they are 
undoubtedly regenerate. For although it be possible that some 
shall be saved who are not regenerate, (as infants not brought to 
baptism, or within the covenant,) yet to affirm as an undoubted 
truth, that baptised infants will be saved presupposes a certainty of 
their present state being essentially different from that of infants in 
general. If they are unbaptised they may be saved: if they are 
baptised, and freed from the evil of original sin, they may be saved. 
But to make it impossible that they should not be saved, all our di- 
vinity would lead us to suppose they have the entire gift of that re- 
novated being, which is not only absolved from sin, but quickened 
to eternal life. 

The rigorous certainty of this inference may be questioned : and 
we wish not to rely upon subtilties of explanation. We put it 
therefore only as 2 fair and probable one, to be accepted or not as 
any one may choose. 


| 
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By way of corollary to this part, we shall adda few extracts 
from the Confessions of some of the foreign reformed churches. 
It is unnecessary for us to say that we do this neither to shew what 
the doctrine of our Church is, nor to place it upon a stronger 
ground of authority. We do not require any foreign aid either to 
- ascertain or uphold our own belief. It may be natural to ask how 
other churches have thought, or determined, on any given point ; 
but the inquiry is one of a reasonable curiosity, and nothing more, 
communication of our own reformers with foreign divines might 
have a great influence in making up their mind on many questions, 
We know also that some parts of our earliest books of public re- 
formed instruction were copied from works adopted abroad. Still, 
it is the actual decision, Log into form, and established by autho- 
rity among us, that is the one exclusive standard of our unifor- 
mity. Who would venture to judge of the meaning of any man’s 
distinct affirmation, by collecting what other persons had said to 
him before he made it? And we speak of the creeds of foreign 
churches under this reserve, not because of any great discrepancy 
between theirs and ours on the subject now before us, but simply 
to assign to them their proper place, which is a very retired one, 
when we are inquiring into the sense of our own tenets. They are 
members of the universal church, and they have the substance of 
reformed truth among them. On that account they deserve to be 
held in esteem among us. Many of them were in the truth of 
‘Christ before us: on that account, too, they must always be men- 
tioned with honour. They instructed our infant church, and they 
ve a home to its dispersed members, in persecution and exile. 
is is another claim to them upon our grateful memory. Far 
from wishing to undervalue them, we have cause to thank the 
Giver of all truth for those exertions which they made to restore 
the purity of the Gospel among themselves, and for the services of 
support, counsel, iustruction, and encouragement which they af- 
forded to us while labouring in the same cause. But this kind of 
regard does not lead us to accept them as arbiters or witnesses in 

our own doctrine. 
_ One of the most venerable of the foreign creeds is that which 
was presented by the Protestant German Princes and States to 
the pcm ne Charles V, in the year 1530, at Augsburg, drawn 
up by Melancthon, in their joint name; and commonly called the 
she om of Augsburg. One article of it is this :—Ecclesie 
magno consensu apud nos (which is the common formula prefixed 
to all the articles) ix. De Baptismo docent, quod necessarius sit 
ad salutem, tanquam ceremonia a Christo jnstituta. Et quod per 
baptismum offeratur gratia Dei: et quod infantes sint baptizandi : 
et quod infantes per baptismum Deo commendati, recipiantur in 
graham 


j 
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gratiam Dei, et fiant filii Dei, sicut Christus testatur, loquens de 
parvalis iv Ecclesia, Matt. xviii. Non est voluntas Patris vestri 
qui in caelis est, ut pereat unus ex parvulis istis. ; 

Damnant Anabaptistas qui improbant Baptismum infantum, et 
— infantes sine Baptismo et extra Ecclesiam Christi salvos 

eri. 

‘In the Saxon Confession, the Article XIV. de Baptismo is 
long the last clause of it is as follows, 

etinemus et infantum baptismum : quia certissimum est, pro- 

missionem gratia etiam ad infantes pertinere et ad eos tantdin qui 
Ecclesia inseruntur. Quia de his dictum est; Sinite parvulos ad 
me venire, quia talium est regnumcalorum. Et Origenes scribit 
in 6 cap. ad Rom. Ecclesiam ab Apostolis accepisse morem bap- 
tizandi infantes. Nec judicamus hunc morem tantim otiosaimn 
ceremoniam esse, sed vere tunc a Dev recipi et sanctificari intan- 
tes: quia tunc inseruntur Ecclesia, et ad tales promissio pertinet. 
Extant autem de hac re multa scripta in nostris Ecclesus edita, 
quibus refutantur Anabaptiste. This Confession was presented 
in the name of the Saxon Churches, at the Council of ‘Trent, in 
the year 1552. 

The Heidelberg Catechism : art. 73. Cur ergo Spiritus Sanctus 
Baptismum appellat davacrum regenerationis, et ablutionem pec- 
catorum ? 

Deus non sine gravi causa sic loquitur: videlicet, non solum ut 
nos doceat, quemadmodum sordes corporis aqua purgantur, sic 
peccata nostra, sanguine et Spiritu Christi expiari: verum multo 
magis, ut nobis hoc divino symbolo ac pignore certum faciat, nos 
non minus vere a peccatis nostris interna lotione ablui, quam ex- 
terna et visibili aqua abluti sumus. 

74. Sunt ne etiam infantes baptizandi ? 

Omnino. Nam cum wque atque adulti ad foedus et ecclesiam 
Dei pertineant, cumque eis per sanguinem Christi, remissio pecca- 
torum, et Spiritus Sanctus fidei effector, non minus quam adultis pro- 
mittatur, per baptismum discernendi, itidem ut in veteri fuedere per 
circumcisionem fiebat, cui in novo foedere substitutus est baptismus. 

The *Helvetic Confession, published in 1556, concludes its ar- 
ticle De Sancto Baptismo, thus: Damnamus Anabaptistas, qui 
negant baptizandos esse infantulos recens natos a fidelibus. Nam 
juxta doctrinam Evangelicain, horum est regnum Dei et sunt in 
federe Dei: cur itaque non daretur eis signuin feederis Dei? Cur 
non per sanctum baptisma initiarentur, qui sunt peculium et in 
Ecclesia Dei? 


It expressed the consent of the ministers of the following churches : Zurich, Berne, 
Schaffhausen, St. Gall, the Grisons, Milhausen, aud Bienne ; to which was added, 


that of Geneva, 


These 
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These several Confessions present to us a very general agreement 
with. our own. ‘The preface to the last of them adverts to this 
agreement.* 
Last of all, we ought perhaps, in this train of secondary illustra- 
tion, to add some part of the evidence of. agreement between our 
church and the primitive fathers on the same head. But this we 
shall decline: we have been too prolix already. The theological 
reader (if any such should look at these pages) who may desire to 
see that evidence, will have no great trouble in finding it—it is 
both abundant and clear. Perhaps he may think their language 
rather too strong. He certainly will have no cause to. think that 
the Church of England, im asserting spiritual regeneration by bap- 
tism, has said more than they have done. au? / 
We have hitherto not entered into any consideration of the scrip- 
tural grounds upon which this docirine is maintained by our church, 
_ and we shall not now do it, because we have no desire on this oc- 
casion to do more than ascertain and state the doctrine itself. 
The debate upon it has been between members of our communion ; 
and unless a question be raised of the truth and soundness of the 
Baptismal service, the argument does not require that those grounds 
should now be considered and defended : and if it did, it were a ser- 
vice worthy of a more dignified vindication than could be given to 
it in our fugitive journal. Some light, however, on this distinct 
subject also, may be had in those stores of theological learning to 
which we have already referred—the works of Jewel, Hooker, 
and Taylor ; or in the older works of Cranmer, Philpott, and L. 
Ridley, reformers. To a fair and candid person, who wishes for 
the simplest and not least satisfactory information, without creating _ 
controversy either to himself or others, we should beg to recom- 
mend a perusal of the Baptismal Office. Without presuming to 
say that he must see in that Office a sound scriptural character, or 
ought to see it, .we yet shall hope that such may be his conviction. 
We have observed that in the course of the agitation of this 
question, two or three causes of doubt have accurred to some who 
perhaps would never have doubted what was the sense of the Ser- 
vice, had they considered it by itself, and not adverted. to those 
surmises of objection from without. We profess not to attempt 
the regular investigation of them ; yet a most sincere desire to con- 
tribute, if by our hasty remarks we could contribute any thing 
to the satisfaction of any single person’s mind on such a subject, 
induces. us to bestow a few words upon them: addressing our- 


' * Colligent itaque et illud (sc. equi lectores) nos a sanctis Christi Ecclesiis, Ger- 
maniz, Gallie, Anglie, aliarumque in orbe Christiano nationum, nefario schismate, 
non sejungere, atque abrumpere: sed cum ipsis omnibus et singulis in hac confessa, 
veritate Christiana, probe consentire, ipsasque charitate syncera complecti, _ , : 
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selves. not to the distinguished writers, whom if we wished to 
convince or assist with materials of ‘thought, we ought to be fur- 
nished with more elaborate matter; but to more ordinary persons, 
who may catch a doubt from the speculations of others, and may 
also not be disinclined to take a fair suggestion along with them. — 
It is said, if such be the benefits of baptism, if infants be rege- 
nerated in it, ‘how happens it that in many of them when they are 
grown up, the signs of such a change are not more visible? A 
question keenly put, and which seems to reduce us to a necessity 
of giving up our first persuasion, unless we can give such a parti- 
cular proof of it. ‘The case, however, does not reduce itself” to 
that dilemma. We hold it to be most dangerous to our own charity 
and humility, to be inclined to take up the cognizance of the state 
of others under a very precise rule, by signs of their regeneration ; 
and that which is adverse to thoge duties im ourselves, cannot be 
sound in divinity. ‘Let us be severe in examining our own state; 
and demand the proofs of it: but to presume against others, be- 
cause we do not see the marks of their Christian character written 
in language which we can understand, that therefore they are lost, 
is to judge where we are not required, and by an insufficient cri- 
terion. And further, since those who believe that infants are re- 
generated in baptism, may not think that if they live'to years of 
moral agency, they will, by a necessary consequence, also lead a 
Cinristian life ; since they are not required to conceive of the first 
regeneration as either inducing a present habit of moral holiness, 
or as determining the formation of it, afterwards—it must appear 
chat the benefit of baptism may to their conception be entire, even 
when actual holiness afterwards is not merely not visible, but where 
it absolutely does not exist. For unless they state it to be a part of 
their belief that sanctification once communicated in any degree is 
not only indelible but also progressive, and progressive into the 
habits of a good life in every instance, they may believe most con- 
sistently in the regenerating fluence of baptism, and yet neither 
see the permanent and outward effects of it, nor expect to see them 
expressed in a Christian life. ‘They do not commit a great error in 
reasoning who say, we see no signs to-day of any given event, and 
yet we think it happened yesterday. ‘There is indeed a certain sys- 
tem of theology which makes the gift of grace once bestowed, ne- 
cessarily efficacious to a good life. We are not now contending 
either for or against that system of theology, but we think we may 
‘assume it as a certain and very obvious position, that to argue 
backward from the absence not only of the real effect, but of the 
visible signs of grace, to the. proposition that therefore grace has 
not been bestowed, is a part of that system ; and is a mode of argu- 
ment absolutely untenable in any other system:; and therefore that 
to 
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to press other men with‘the obligation of so reasoning, is, indi- 
rectly, to constrain them to the acceptance of that system. And 
to represent them as inconsistent if they do not so argue, is to make 
out their inconsistency by one principle taken from their own creed, 
and another principle which possibly is neither theirs, nor true in 
itself. We are wishing not to argue against that system, much less 
to inveigh against it, or those who hoid it. Our knowledge of 
many eminent divines who have taught it, and of excellent men 
who have lived in it, forbids the thought, even if we had the dis- 
position so to do. But in canvassing this point of baptismal re- 
generation, when we see that in order to obviate the force of those 
siinple words put by our church into the mouth of every child that 
has been baptized, ‘ Wherem I was made a member of Christ a 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven,’ it is at- 
tempted either to reduce them to a sense below that of a real 
spiritual change, or to do away the plain affirmative tenour of that 
proposition, by making it conditional and dependent upon the fu- 
ture life, it seems to us, that we see in this proceeding a mistake of 
the following nature :—either a determination of the sense of a pro- 
position in some way distinct from a perception of the force of the 
terms of which it consists, or a determination of its sense through 
the medium of a questionable hypothesis, and an hypothesis which 
we cannot assume to have entered into the framing of the proposition. 
In the first instance, we should separate the terms of the proposition 
from its sense; im the second, we should be arguing through a 
system to the meaning of a proposition: which is itself most un- 
sound, much more when the system is our own, the proposition 
another's. And therefore it should seem to us that the most correct 
view of the subject is to say, that since the obvious and incontro- 
vertible meaning of the words (for that meaning is incontrovertible 
which can be evaded only by the process we have described) is a 
meaning inconsistent with a certain hypothesis ; and since the mean- 
ing of each proposition must stand good for itself, and make against 
that which is inconsistent with it; therefore the words of the Bap- 
tismal service which we have quoted do oppose and contradict the 
‘hypothesis, and that therefore when the object is to enforce their 
meaning, the hypothesis must be silent and retire. 

The inquiry, what is the extent and the specific nature of the 
benefits derived from Infant Baptism, if they are not such as to 
ensure future piety and obedience, is another cause which seems to 
have occasioned a doubt in the minds of some, who do not coincide — 
in their general opinions with those to whom we have last alluded. 
This inquiry is not hard to be answered in a clear and positive 
way, if we are intent only upon a right perception of general 
Christian principles: exceedingly hard, perhaps impossible, — 

answered, 
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answered, if we give the reins to an excursive curiosity, or press 
the question inté terms of great rigour and preciseness. ing 
at the whole dispensation of the Gospel, as a method for the res- 
toration of man, we have one simple end, and one simple cause 
of that end, before us. Dividing a little farther, we perceive that 
this gracious purpose is wrought out among the several individuals 
who are made partakers of it, under a great diversity of degrees 
in the benefit; that the new creature is as various and muluform 
as that which was to be renewed; and that one man is no more 
exactly the same as another in the kingdom of grace, than in his 
first nature. ‘Taking the individual for our subject, and judging of 
him, by the light of Scripture, the analogy of reason, and the most 
probable notices of the actual experience of things, we should say 
that this restoration takes place in him, not complete at once, but 
by many degrees of uncertain progress, according to the will of 
the great new Creator, and the improvement made under his gra- 
cious discipline. If we might so apply the words of the Apostle, 
they are descriptive of what we mean; ‘ all these worketh that one 
and the same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.’ 
The covenant of the Gospel is the offer of this restoration ; some 
- shall profit by it, and to others it will prove their greater condem- 
nation, so far will they be from availing themselves of its truth, 
and its manifold assistance. Baptism is the beginning of this state 
of restoration, according to the positive terms of the covenant. 
‘Now it is easy to understand that nature, weak and corrupt in 
itself, is one state ; and the state of grace, with promise of pardon 
for sin, and aid of heavenly power continually at hand, is another. 
And it is not difficult to understand, that infants are as capable of 
being translated into this better-state as their elders: for since they 
have that, which we call their human nature within them, though 
its faculties be not yet unfolded ; and since it participates of those 
accidents in its present condition, which the fuller disclosure of 
‘itself will not vary, but only exhibit; there appears to be no more 
reason for doubting the capacity of regeneration in an infant, than 
there is in one of full years, nor have we any cause at all to doubt 
‘the need of it, in the one more than the other. The influence ofa 
sanctifying power may as certainly be communicated to the infant 
mind as to another; the grant of release from its inherent corruption 
may be as certainly conveyed. Do we doubt in infants the princi- 
‘ple of a corrupt nature?—We do not. ‘Then by every analogy, 
since the abstract nature of contraries may be understood the one 
by the other, we have no cause to doubt the activity of that new 
’ principle, in such way and order, as it may be given; no cause, we 
mean, on account of the difficulty ef conceiving it. Looking to all 
the accidents, we mean 
mo 
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moral influence which make up the whole of life, we may appre- 
hend with perfect consistency, how the use or abuse of conscience, 
and other moral powers, when they begin to act, the good or evil 
of example, the benefit of instruction, the improvement of Chris- 
tian communion, or the neglect of it, shall subsequently make such 
an arrangement among the several members of a community, who 
had all of them the original grace bestowed, that we may despair 
of ever reducing each case by itself to its strict account, but may 
be contented with knowing the sum of the matter in this, as in 
many other instances; viz. with knowing the principles by which 
swe and others may be made better or worse; by which we may 
improve or desolate our Christian hope; and we may leave the rest 
to’His unerring wisdom and justice, in whose hands we and all our 
hopes are, protected by the mercy of the covenant under which 
we are placed. But in the observation of life we repeat it, ‘that 
as there are infinite degrees of that faith and obedience which 
shall ultimately be made perfect in heaven, as we have no means 
of approach to discern the operation of that principle of life which 
yields them, our belief of its existence is not to be made dependent 
upon ‘that which we may be able to see, but upon those large 
assurances of its co-operation with the members of the Christian 
church which are given in Scripture. And much less ought 
we to stay till we can state definitely, and under adequate terms, 
the very process of its influence, or measure by a rule and line the 
extent of the gift before we believe it to have been actually 


en. 
Another cause which appears to have suggested a doubt, as to 
‘the sense of the church doctrine, is a doubt as to the meaning of 
a very emphatic passage of Scripture, supposed by some to be not 
necessarily applicable to baptism; the words in St. John’s Gospel, 
* Unless a man be born of water and the Spirit, &c. The inter- 
pretation which would detach these words from any reference to 
baptism, is not our’s. “Moreover we think it not only an erroneous 
ore, but so entirely groundless, so manifestly unsound, that we. 
should have the most. serious apprehensions of that judgment in 
the interpreting of Scripture which should follow such a latitude 
in it. The last commission of our Saviour to his - a was, ‘ to 
make disciples in all nations, baptising them.’ e first actual 
hing of the Gospel, on the day of Pentecost, was, ‘ Repent 
and be baptised every one A you. ‘The promise was, ‘ He that 
believeth and is baptised, shall be saved.’ And yet there is a doubt 
whether the text, ‘ except a man be born of water and the spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God,’ relate to that method of 
entering into his kmgdom whieh our Saviour commanded, . which 
by his apostles was applied, and to which the promise of salvation 
1s 
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is } We are unwilling to speak severely of any mistake ; but 
we should not speak truly, if we did not request any person who 
may entertain this surmise of interpretation, to consider it. again. 
We think it has not the shadow of a foundation to rest upon.— 
But there are two authorities on this point much better than ours. 
The first is the authority of the Liturgy itself, in the Baptismal 
Service, where the regeneration by water and the Spirit, spoken of 
in the gospel of St. John, is distinctly applied to baptism, the 
water to the baptismal water, the Spirit to the gift of the Spirit. 
And this very relation of the text to the baptismal rite is made 
the ground work of the service, and of the doctrine expressed in it. 
It is clear to demonstration, that the compilers of the Liturgy 
applied the text to the rite of baptism; and that they did so apply 
it, must be granted even by those who still may doubt, whether 
the same compilers understood ‘ the water and the Spirit’ to be 
always joined together.—'The other authority is that of Hooker, 
who speaks not only his own sense, but that of al! antiquity also, in 
explaining those words of the Gospel to apply to the rite of baptism. 
His severity of animadversion upon those who would strain it to 
any other meaning is greater than any common mistake could have 
extorted from him. ‘The expositors who bad so strained it, in his 
time, seem to have added some degree of unfairness to their error. 
For he says of them, they had recourse to the disguise of a fact 
which they knew: and the fact was this, ‘ that of all the ancients 
there is not one to be named that ever did otherwise either ex- 
pound or alledge the place, than as implying external baptism.’* 
Another 


* The whole of his comment‘ upon this‘ licentious and deluding’ exposition, as he 
— it, may deserve the attention of every fair inquirer into the meaning of 
pture. 

« For by water and the Spirit, we are in that place to understand (as imagine) no 
more than if the Spirit alone had been mentioned, and water not spoken of. Which they 
think is plain, because elsewhere it is not improbable, that the Holy Ghost and fire do 
but signity the Holy Ghost in operation resembling fire ; whereupon they conclude, that 
secing fire in one place may be, therefore water iu another place is, but a metaphor : 
Spirit, the interpretation thereof; and so the words do only mean, that unless a man 
be born again of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. I hold it for 
a most infallible rule in expositions of sacred Scripture, that where a literal construction 
will stand, the farthest from the letter is com y the worst. There is nothing more 
dangerous than this licentious and deluding art, which changeth the meaning of words, 
asalchymy doth or would do the substance of metals, maketh of any thing which it 
listeth, and bringeth in the end all truth to nothing. Or howsoever such voluntary 
exercise of wit might be born with, otherwise ; yet in places which usually serve, asibis 
doth, concerning regeneration by water and the Holy Ghost, to be alledged for grounds 
and principles, less is permitted. To hide the general consent of antiquity, agreeing in 
the literal interpretation, they cunningly affirm, that certain have taken those words as 
meant of material water, when they know, that of all the ancients there is not one to be 
named that ever did otherwise, either expound or alledge the place, than as amplying 

baptism. Shall that which hath always received this, and’ no .other cunstruc- 
tion, be now disguised with the toy of novelty? Must we needs atthe only shew of a 
a critical 
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_ Another occasion of doubt has been the use made by many divines 
of the word Regeneration, when they were not speaking of baptism. 
There needs be no embarrassment from any such cause. Every act 
ef the Holy Spirit upon the mind of the Christian, conducing to 
form in him the new life, is an act of regenerating power; every 
advance of the Christian in that new life, is an increase of his 
regeneration. ‘The first gift of new life iu baptism is most pro- 
perly called regeneration, because it is the first: setting aside that 
accident of its being the first, the reason of man shall never be 
able to pronounce wherein it differs from any subsequent gift 
conducing to the furtherance of the same state. “To have life, and 
to have it more abundantly, is the privilege of the Christian: he 
may have life from his birth, whether of nature or of grace; he may 
have it also from that which sustains him and aids him to form the 
perfect man within him. That which is increased, say the old lo- 
gicians, must be made greater by the continual addition of parts 
similar to itself. Making allowance for the difference of subjects, 
we do not perceive any difficulty in understanding how men may 
be regenerate in baptism; and yet divines be continually speaking 
of another and subsequent regeneration. The use of discriminating 
terms is. always of service; but for the credit of our whole body * of 
theology, we wish to say, that the promiscuous use of the word is 
strictly correct, though it has proved inconvenient. For the cir- 
cumstance of priority in time is not a sufficient ground of making 
two terms for a subject otherwise agreeing in itself. It is one of 
the differences, which the analysis of language seldom: attends to. 
But considering the importance to our feelings, in the distinction 


critical conceit, without any more deliberation, utterly condemn them of error, which 
will not admit that fire in the words of John, is quenched with the name of the Holy 
Ghost; or, with the name of the Spirit, water dried up in the words of Christ? When 
the letter of the law hath two things plainly and expressly specified, water and the 
Spirit ; water as a duty required on our parts, the spirit as a gift which God bestoweth ; 
there is danger in presuming so to interpret it, as if the clause which concerneth our- 
selves, were more than needeth. We way, by such rare expositions, attain perhaps 
in the end to be thought witty, bat with ill advice. Finally, if at the time, when that 
baptism which was meant by John, came to be really and truly performed by Christ 
himself, we find the apostles that had been, as we are, before baptised, new baptiond 
with the Holy Ghost ; and in this, their later baptism, as well a visible descent of fire, 
as a secret miraculous infusion of the Spirit ; if on us he accomplish likewise the 

work of our new birth, not with the Spirit alone, but with water thereunto adjoined, 
the faithfullest expounders of his words are his own deeds, let that which his hand hath 
menifeatly wrought, declare what his speech did doubtfully utter.’ 


—Works, vol. ii. 
man’s life ‘ is ac 
between. 
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in this case. Speaking of the a he says, ‘ both these operations (enlightening 
@ur minds, sanctifying our wills) do constitute and accomplish that work which is stiled 
the regeneration, renovation, vivification, new creation, resurrection of a man, the 

i facultiesof our souls so that we become, as it were, other men 
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or in it; considering that the first dawn and dayspring 
from on high will always be hailed by the attentive mind with a 
becoming earnestness; and considering the absolute and eminent 
virtue which this solemn rite derives from the institution of Him 
who enjoined it, as the beginning of our new life ; it would be more 
prudent to divide the phrase, and prevent ambiguity in the reader’s 
mind, even where there is none, or need be none in the writer's: 
and as we are apt to honour the day of our birth, above ail others, 
in the short period of our mortal existence, so to distinguish the 
day of our Christian birth by an appropriate acknowledgment of 
it in our ordinary language. 

It will be seen that we do not adopt the inference intended to 
be drawn from the production of inconsistent language, in the use 
of this term, to inconsistent doctrine. Writers who describe a 
baptised infant as unregenerated may not mean that he never had 
the grace of regeneration given, but that he has not improved it ; 
that it has been resisted; quenched in him. We have observed 
some passages where the same writer has described the regene- 
tating efficacy of baptism ; and yet, in his practical discourses, has 
spoken of some of his hearers as uuregenerate.—All this is suf- 

tently consistent. 

Again, some stress has been laid upon the analogy between cir- 
cumcision and baptism. It has been said, that they are corre- 
‘sponding rites in the two covenants, each being only an admission 
‘into the exterior and visible church. They are corresponding rites; 
‘but the two covenants are essentially different ; and according to 
the difference of the covenants, will be the difference of the ana- 
logous parts in each. Otherwise, since there is a very extensive 
analogy between the two covenants, if there were no difference in 
correlative parts, the two covenants would be one and the same ; 
which they are not. One great difference between them, is in the 
actual. promise of the Holy Spirit, in the latter. Moreover, 
Christians are baptised in his name, importing, no doubt, the cove- 
manted relation between Him and them. This was not so in the 
Jaw of Moses, nor the covenant with Abraham. The greater 
effusion of mercy, in every way, after the exaltation of the Re- 
deemer, is a characteristic difference between the Gospel and every 
thing besides. 

e considerations, however, lead us to the second thing which 
we proposed: viz. to endeavour to ascertain the proper style and 
tenour of instruction to be used in popular discourses, with respect 
to this topic. 

Since the very of this second inquiry is to attempt 
that most hazardous of giving advice, we entreat the candid 
interpretation 
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interpretation of our readers to the few hints which we wish to 
offer towards such a purpose; being aware that it is in itself not 
very easy to find the true character of sound evangelical instruction, 
as we may perceive by the great differences, perhaps defects, in the 
manner of many who are charged with the duty of dispensing it ; 
and that, in proportion to the uncertainty of the right method, and 
the consequent need of advice, may be our inability either to discern 
it, or describe it. We are not presuming now to speak of preach- 
ing im general, but only of preaching on the single topic of Chris- 
tian regeneration. 
Christian privileges, like that great one of being born of Chris- 
tian parents, who were the instruments. of bringing us to God by 
. baptism, and auspicating our life in the covenant of His Son, may 
be enforced as a topic of thankfulness, and of encouragement ; of 
thankfulness for past mercy, and encouragement to hope the 
continuance of it. 

These privileges may also be a topic of most just reproof. 
Where the advantage has been great, and no proficiency made ; 
reason makes the condemnation more severe, in proportion to the 
height of the favour neglected, the calling disobeyed, the heavenly 
influence resisted. 

Such is the constant voice of Scripture also. Indiscriminate 
exaltation of the mercy of God, as already displayed in any mamer, 
whether in our first calling by baptism, or by his other gracious 
acts or promises, may produce confidence, ingratitude, indifference 
to the hopes and terrors of the life to come. But the energy of 
warning truth calling for improvement, for faith, for affection, for 
gratitude, upon the ground of an actual participation in the grace 
of the mediatorial covenant, is as wise as it is just, and may strike 
the heart of every Christian who has not actually renounced the 
terms of the baptismal covenant, and ceased to feel the power of it, 
-by disbelieving it—So much for the application of this doctrine 
to the use of. ordinary instruction, if we begin by considering bap- 
-tism in itself. 

' Beginning at the contrary end of the subject, which indeed is 
the pout which presses most strongly upon the preacher’s notice, 
‘because it is for ever present to his own mind, and meets him per- 
haps with still more importunate notoriety in the world about him, 
the actual abundance of sin among those who have been baptised 
‘into the Gospel, and have lived professing it, he has here another 
kind of exercise for the strain of his duty. His work is different, 
must be. the execution of it. Lethargy, confidence in sin, 
want of all semblance of Christian charity, disregard to. moral 
and religious obligation, a selfish and wordly mind, can et be 
‘pampered by the insinuation of. security in the privileges of the 
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baptisinal state. It is not for the preacher to say that men have 
forfeited them irrecoverably, and fallen into the interdicted state, 
where peace and hope can never come. But the terrors of the 
judgment to come, the danger of the unregenerate, that is, thé un- 
reformed life, the fearful condemnation of knowing the Gospel and 
not living by it, seem not only salutary topics, but strictly necessary : 
because they are the topics which excite trains of thought and feel- 
ing directly adverse to the existing habits ; which plant the evil ot 
the sin and the evil of the danger against each other ; which shew 
the person to be warned what he is by the anticipation of what he 
may be. On such a subject it would be less useful to speak or 
what God hath done for him, than what he has not done for him- 
self: less useful to speak of what God hath done for him, than 
what He may do against him hereafter: less useful to tell him’ of 
the sanctification he has received, than of the sanctification he 
wants:—Not only is there the need of this adaptation of doctrine to 
different views of the respective condition of those who are to be 
instructed, but the same individual will require the interchange of 
support, and reproof, and consolation, and alarm, to sustain hirh 
in his Christian course, or to recal him from his deviations from it. 
We do not divide our congregations into two classes, as regenerate 
and unregenerate, so known unto us, though, in the eyes of Infinite 
Wisdom, they may be separated into parts as widely different from 
each other, as those terms import; but knowing that there is a 
continual struggle between the principle of nature and the principle 
of grace in the church of God, and that each and all need the edifi- 
cation which is to be drawn from all the doctrines of revealed truth ; 
that not only sinners must be checked, and the faithful encouraged, 
but also that all are sinful, and all may have the fire of grace still 
burning unquenched within them from that altar from whence it 
was first taken; and that the minister of truth is to dispense the 
whole counsel of God; it should seem that the compass of his 
labour in ministerial doctrine is to preach to men as well that they 
are regenerate, as that they are comparatively not regenerate, to 
advance and set forward the kingdom of God among them by the 
display of their past blessings, and of the threats pronounced upon 
their present sins ; and to vary and combine his application, so that 
all may find their case depicted to them, and may live by his dis- 
pensation of the heavenly word, leading them on to perfection, or 
recalling them to their first principles, as seasons may dictate, or 
his judgment advise ; or, in the energetic language of the Apostle, 
to preach the word with fidelity in all its forms, ‘ in season, and 
out of season:’ for such is his charge. In a word, if he wish to 
advance. the just timation of the sacraments, let him set them 
forth in the fulness of the Gospel promises, as appointed means for 
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the initiation and progress of the Christian, in his communion with 
Ged. Ifhe wish to encounter the wickedness of the world, let 
him remind his hearers of ‘ the debt of baptismal obligation ; of the 
renouncing the life of sin, of the belief of the christian faith, of the 
keeping of the commandments,’ and of the sanctions by which these 
claims are bound upon him in the records of eternity. To omit 
the one would be to do despite to the institution and promise of 
Christ ; to omit the other would be to hazard the souls of men, to 
his own cost and theirs. Both kinds of preaching are true ; both 

. The one is neither more true nor more nec than the 
other ; but under various emergencies of his cure, and various needs 
of every member of it, each will have its place, each may pro- 
duce its good. The duty is his, the concern is theirs, whom he 
has to instruct, the event is in the hands of Him whose commission 
he bears, a commission full of wisdom beyond his comprehension ; 
of responsibility, not for that which he may have effected, but for 
that which in the fidelity of obedience he may have laboured to do. 

The variety of address in the Gospel itself, and in the Epi 
of St. Paul, which have been set forth, in a recent work, with so 
much justness of elucidation, in their system and connexion, as a 
model of Apostolical preaching, must dictate to our minds the ne- 
cessity of this comprehensive and combined arrangement of dis- 
course, by which all may be taught their whole concern of religion, 
and each may find his present state accurately described to him 
in its mixed nature, through the illumination of the word of God, 
which ‘ js sharper than a two edged sword, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.’ If he has been once regenerated, 
daily renovation is still wanted; and by whatever name that renova- 
tion may be called, it is the right object of his prayers, and his en- 
deavours, and must be the theme of his reiterated instruction. The 
belief, with thankfulness, that he has been once aided with the Spirit 
of God, neither supersedes the duty of prayer for the increase of 
it, nor of his watchfulness to improve by each accession of it. 
me with the hearer’s wants and duties must also be the 
range o preacher’s instruction. 

Whatever relates to the style of practical instruction addressed 
to the people is of the greatest consequence. For it is by such 
instruction that the principles of the Gospel are applied to them, 
are put to use, are made what they were intended to be, the very 
mode, if we may so speak, of our existence. It is the ultimate 
incorporation of them into life, which makes the difference in a 
person, between being a creature of the world, and a creature of 
the — Doctrines themselves may be considered in two 
ways. first perfection of them is that they be true ; the se- 
cond and greater perfection of them is that, being true, “Zahee 
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edifying. On the other hand, error is always obnoxious, simply as 
such ; but it is of the worst kind when it corrupts. ‘There may be 
sterile truth, and harmless error. It is not therefore the speculative 
perfection, nor the mere logical consequence, that makes the great 
concern in doctrines addressed to the people, but joined with them 
the stress and bearing which the error or the truth may induce into 
men, not as reasoning beings only, but made such as they are, that 
is, to act and be influenced in many other ways according to their 
mixt nature and their popular character. A sense of this impor- 
tance in the style of the doctrines addressed to them seems to have 
originated this whole controversy. Some persons called for another, 
and, as they thought, a better mode of preaching than they said was 
prevalent among the Clergy: among other improvements they 
wished the doctrine of Regeneration to be preached, and the need of 
it to be urged. Now this precise term does not, we suppose, con- 
tain in it the very essence of the Gospel. We are not speaking of 
the thing implied by it, which is that very essence, but of the word 
and symbol. We are aware that some words by association and 
habit have a itive virtue in them, which makes them unex- 
changeable. bat in argument, a correct synonym, or an equiva- 
lent phrase, is, when substituted, as good as the original term. Let 
as assume then, that the thing itself intended by that word is a 
change of life to Christian holiness: or let any other correct defini- 
tion of it be given. ‘The one party and the other, in this question, 
agree in the necessity of urging men to Christian holiness, to a new 
life, to a new heart. The one say, it is all to begin; the other say, 
it was begun in baptism. Both agree in the need of inculcating it 
now. If the belief that it was begun in baptism be likely to check 
the actual and necessary attainment of it, the doctrme which 
teaches that belief may be dangerous. But if those who believe 
in its communication in a certain degree to the soul in baptism 
press the consciences of baptised persons with the need of daily 
and continued increase of holiness ; and tell them, as, in conformity 
with that belief, they ought, that without such moral renovation, in 
act, and principle, and life, the grace of baptism will only bring 
them into heavier guilt; then they seem to be doing the same thing 
which the others wish them to do, who affirm that the entire work 
is still to be done ; for they both allow that the preacher must urge 
holiness, and the people labour for it. . 

The principle of practical doctrine admitted by both, is, so far 
as we have just now considered it, coicident and commensurate 
on each side. We do not persuade indiflerence to the severe truth, 
but it may be of use to shew that both opinions, both systems in 
the point of regeneration, when they come to meet the consciences 
of men, take nearly the same scope and direction, and have the 

same 
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same matter incommon. Those therefore who have been animated 
to the assault of an existing doctrine, upon the motive of a regard 
to practical holiness and active christianity, may perhaps see that 
those whom they oppose may be pursuing the same business as 
themselves, although they do not set out from the same tenets, nor 
speak in the same language. ‘The interest of religion may not be 
absolutely dependent upon the peculiar view which they take of 
regeneration: much less upon the very word itself. We know, 
however, how much men are divided and governed by words, and 
it is because of their dominion in giving an impulse to the mind 
that religion and morals are so much concerned in the due appro- 
iation of them. If ‘ Regeneration’ be an efficacious word, there 
1s a fair reason for insisting upon it. If others lead to the same 
effect, the practical interest is saved, and one motive for controversy 
is so far abated. The accuracy of a right faith may be made a 
separate question if it should be necessary. But men may be 
taught the Gospel, safely, and effectually, in great measure, upon 
the same grounds by those who think differently of baptismal rege- 
neration. At any rate, a high esteem of the value of baptism does 
not, either in rigid or in popular argument, undermine the practical 
reasons for any kind of exertion towards a Christian life. If it be so 
preached as to operate to this pernicious effect, the wrong belongs 
to the teacher and not to the doctrine. In discussing the doctrine 
therefore there is no sufficient cause for aggravating the discussion 
with the charge and alarm of an evil tendency on one side to abuse 
the consciences of men, and blind them with the confidence of a 
false security. And if there be no sufficient cause for that appre- 
hension, and the controversy be entirely discharged of the burden of 
it, perhaps the distinct and fair reasons may obtain a more disin- 
terested hearing. For it must be confessed that a zeal for practical 
religion, mixing itself with the infirmities and misapprehensions of 
men, may be as injurious to sound religious truth, as it is possible 
for an erroneous faith to be injurious to the efficacy of religion. 

A question sometimes put, which of certain disputed doctrines 
is most conducive to a Christian life? is premature and unfair, as 
long as there is any hope of ascertaining which is the true one. For 
that only which is true, is to be maintained. But among truths, 
the most improving are to be preferred for the more constant use, 
and more frequent inculcation. And this is the true province of 
zeal, in the range of its exertions to spread a living piety in the 
world, viz. not to make doctrines, but select and apply them. 
Upon the supposition, therefore, that our view of baptismal rege- 
neration is correet ; and with the further knowledge that a daily and 
present change is still to be made in the hearts and lives of baptised 
‘persons : we may account for a fact which we do not wish to dis- 
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guise; that many of our best divines, such as Tillotson, when 
they are not writing professedly of baptism, still make regene- 
ration the great theme of their discourse, by which they imtend 
the present conversion of men from sin to holiness. Their judg- 
ment and feeling probably was, that the more useful topic to be 
sounded in the ears of their people, was the present debt of their 
Christian calling. From which judgment and feeling we probably 
should not dissent. 

But when the demand, whether just or invidious, was made upon 
our clergy to preach the doctrine of regeneration, it certainly was 
some answer, to reply, that regeneration was given in baptism, and 
therefore the Liturgy itself took care of the doctrine. It may be, 
however, that there was too much stress laid upon this one part of 
the reply, as if it met the whole challenge of the complaint pre- 
ferred. For the conversion of the man to Christian principles in 
act, in habit, and in practice, by whatever name that may be called, 
was not strictly included in the regeneration of baptism. If it were 
included, then so many divines would have mistaken their way, who 
continued to call men to such conversion, even after they were bap- 
tised. Nay those divines are often silent as to the fruit of baptism, 
when they are most strongly inculcating the topics of spiritual im- 
provement. The answer, therefore, was in some sense a partial one. 
So far as it related to baptism, it was correct. But more remained 
to be said. It has indeed been said, but has lost something of 
its proper force and prominence, by the comparative stress laid 
upon the baptismal doctrine. Our hope is, that the clergy of our 
church will be found faithful in propounding, with a sincere and 
enlightened labour, the whole of that truth which is confided to them ; 
and will so furnish a correct and substantial reply to any complaint 
made against them. If there were any failure in this discharge of 
their trust, it is neither the refutation of an ill-worded or acrimo- 
nious censure, nor the exposure of doctrinal error in those who stir 
the complaint, which would make amends for a defect fatal to in- 
terests too great for controversy. 


Art. XI.—1. Journal of Travels in Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
&c. during the Years 1813 and 1814. By the Rev. J. T. James, 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 4to. 1816. 

2. Die Konigin Luise: der Preussichen Nation gewidmet.—pp. 
224. 8vo. 13814. 

1 the language of Iceland the same word is employed to de- 
scribe the ignorant man, and him who never enjoyed the advan- 


tages of travelling abroad ;—and in one of the metrical composi- 
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tions of that country we find a bard most pathetically lamenting ‘the 
hardship of his fate in being compelled to live eternally in the 
remote island of his birth, without any intercourse with the rest of 
the world.’ A similar complaint for some years prevailed in this 
country; the danger to be apprehended at present is, lest too 
many should avail themselves of the opening for foreign excursions 
now so widely afforded, and claim the merit of wisdom by run- 
ning post. 

One of the merits of the Journal before us consists in the 
unambitious style of the narrative, and the care which the author 
has taken not to crowd his pages with minute details of his own 
personal adventures, to the neglect of more material statements: 
and when we consider how much has been said and written of late 
respecting the greater part of the countries which he visited, we 
are agreeably surprized at the variety of new matter which his vo- 
lume contains; though it is impossible not to notice a few slight 
inaccuracies and an occasional specimen of a taste somewhat mis- 
taken. 

It is curious now to reflect for how long a period Gottenburgh 
was the nearest friendly port on the Continent to which an English- 
man had access. Here Mr. James, like all other travellers of 
that day, first landed; aud we shall at once conduct our readers to 
those parts of his tour to which the circumstances of the time lent 
a peculiar interest. 

We should do him injustice were we to describe in other words 
than his own the state of his feelings on entering Prussia. 

* We passed again into the Brandenburg territory near Hohenzieritz, 
and a marked difference became immediately visible in the face of the 
country. On every side it bore the silence and solitude of a deserted 
land ; swept off for the exigencies of war, not a man capable of bearing 
arms was to be seen, and the village cross or the well, the usual haunts 
of the gaping rustic, was every where alike forsaken. The corn stood 
ripe in the fields without hands sufficient to gather the harvest. Here 
and there were scattered a few groups of old people, women and chil- 
dren, who were exerting their feeble efforts in the fields by the wayside ; 
their cottages meanwhile tenantless but for the tutelary stork, that, 
nestling on the chimney top, seemed to bewail the loneliness around. 
Filled with these dreary images, we drew near the border of a forest, 
where our attention was arrested by a monument erected to the memory 
of the late queen. It was here, while on her journey, she was seized 
with that inflammatory complaint, whose violence baffled all attempts 
at relief, and in a few hours terminated her existence in a neighbouring 
cottage. During the present eventful epoch we needed not to call in 
aid the solemn character of this sequestered spot to heighten those 
impressions, chivalrous as well as melancholy, which a reflection upon 
the fate and virtues, the sad reverses and premature death of this = 
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tiful and amiable princess will never fail to excite in every honourable 

= a mind. = travelled through the gloomy forest in silence, 
with sensations hardly to be ex by the and 

of a Prussiaw bosom.’—pp. 29, 30. 


Ina former Number we adverted to the German work which we 
have taken this further opportunity of noticing. It is attributed 
to Madame de Berg, who accompanied the Duchess of Cumber- 
land to this country. She has given us apparently a very faithful 
outline of the life of the Queen of Prussia, with some interesting 
particulars relative to the illness of which she died. We observe 
that her account of the last moments of the Queen is at variance 
with that given above; aud from her intimate connexion with the 
Prussian court, her authority cannot well be disputed. It is pro- 
bable that the ‘monument’ noticed by Mr. James may serve to mark 
the spot where, whilst on her journey to visit her father, she expe- 
rienced the first attack of that complaint which afterwards proved 
so fatal: but she lived upwards of three weeks after her arrival at 
Hohenzieritz ; and though princely mansions, we know, are occa- 
sionally styled ‘ cottages,’ we apprehend that Mr. James was not 
aware that the Queen ended her days at the palace of the Duke, her 
father. She died on the 19th July, 1810, and her body was finally 
deposited at Charlottenburg on the 23d December following, the 
anniversary on which seventeen years before she first made her ap- 
pearance in Prussia as a bride. Had she lived in more tranquil 
times, she would probably only have been known to us as a beau- 
tiful and engaging woman; but the days were eventful in which 
her lot was cast,—she was placed in most trying circumstances, 
and her conduct during the whole of her career will bear a compa- 
rison with that of the greatest of her sex, either in ancient or mo- 
dern times, As Madame de Berg’s work is little known in this 
country, and no translation of it has yet appeared,—that part of 
it which relates to the most curious period of the Queeu’s life 
will not, we think, prove unacceptable. 


‘ The armistice which then took place was soon after followed by a 
meeting between the two emperors, and subsequently with the King of 
Prussia. Negociations for peace were entered into, and the head-quarters 
of the Emperor Alexander, as well as of the king, were removed to 
Tilsit, where Napoleon chen was; so that the three Powers had their 
head-quarters established in the same town. Prussia was now also nego- 
ciating for peace, but it was against this power that the rancour of the 
French Emperor was chiefly directed ; and it was most severely felt. 
The rectitude and moderation of the king’s character stood him in no 
stead when opposed to the overbearing and contemptuous treatment 
which ‘was manifested to him by his enemy on every occasion,—for 
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Buonaparte scru not to employ to the utmost all those ad 
which his ie good fortune had placed in his hands. is 
stirred up in the breast of the king that noble species of pride which 
boldly fronts adversity, nor would he condescend to humble himself 
before the Emperor of the French; and Buonaparte, who had been 
accustomed to such homage from others, did not conceal how grating 
he felt the conduct of the king. In this state of things, those who were 
about his majesty thought it peaetie that the presence of the queen 
might have the effect of smoothing the way to negociation, and of ren- 
dering more favourable the conditions of peace. She was sent for, and 
she came. She set out on her journey to the head-quarters with all 
that devotion, and that readiness of disposition which led her, in every 
situation of life, to strive to fulfil to the utmost the duties of her station. 
A woman of an ordinary cast of mind would probably have considered 
it beneath her dignity to appear as a suppliant before the man who had 
insulted her in so personal a manner ; but the queen, from the upright- 
ness and purity of her character, had a fair right to suppose that her 
appearance alone would compel her enemy to feel some degree of 
shame for his cqnduct, however foreign to him it might be to entertain 
sentiments of this sort. Judging from the goodness of her own dispo- 
sition, she was ignorant that there are men who exert themselves to add 
to the injuries which they commit, in proportion as they are deficient in 
that generosity which should lead them to acknowledge their errors, 
and in those good qualities which would enable them to make repara- 
tion for their offences, It was impossible for her to foresee that her 
journey would prove altogether fruitless, and without any beneficial 
result whatever. - Whilst she exerted her voice as the wife of the 
king—as the mother of her children and of her people—she could 
without any degradation whatever submit to become a petitioner to 
the Emperor of the French. Yet, however painful the sacrifice might be 
to her, strong affection, and the advantages which she hoped would arise 
from it, overcame all that disinclination to the journey which she must 
naturally have felt. The resolution with which she embarked on this 
pedition, and the feelings which she experienced on the way from 
Jemel to Tilsit, are detailed in her Journal. Those who have seen 
this book, describe it as being couched in terms at once affecting and 
dignified. She could not but feel satisfied with her own conduct in 
the steps she had taken. 

‘ As soon as she had alighted at the lodgings prepared for her, the 
French Emperor waited upon her. To receive with dignity a first visit 
of this kind was, to one in the queen’s situation, no easy task. She 
received her visitor, however, with great judgment, and that tact which 
belongs alone to superior minds. She took occasion to express her 
concern that he had been obliged to come up so steep a flight of stairs 
in order to see her, and asked him how the climate of the North had 
agreed with his health. It was some timie before the queen mentioned 
to him that the object of her journey was to request of him less unfa- 
yourable terms of peace: the result has shewn how this confession was 
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received. The French Emperor has net a chivalrous feeling belonging 
to him,—in this he fails more than in any other quality ; so that ali the 
efforts of a noble-minded woman, exerted tor the noblest of purposes,could 
not be otherwise than fruitless, [t would be difficult, nay, impossible, 
to relate the various questions which were put by Buonaparte, and the 
different points to which he adverted in the course of the conversation, 
as if purposely to increase the embarrassment of the queen: they all 
shew in: the strongest manner his arrogance, the littleness of his soul, 
and his complete want of moral principle,—whilst the answers of the 
queen mark at once her dignified and upright way of thinking. It will 
be sufficient for our purpose to mention the following reply given by 
her on this occasion.—The French Emperor, among other questions, 
asked the queen, “ But how could you think of entering upon a war 
with me?” (and there was something contemptuous in the tone in which 
this was said,) to which her majesty replied—“ Sir, some allowance 
must be made ‘for us, if the glory of the Great Frederic has led us 
astray in regard to the actual state of our resources, even if we have 
been deceived in regard to them.” This answer was retained in me- 
mory by Talleyrand, who was present, and related by him in the pre- 
sence of several people afterwards. 

‘ After a stay of three days, which the Queen passed partly in Tilsit, 
and partly in Piktupoéhnen, (a village on this side Tilsit, where the 
king had his quarters,) she returned to Memel, and peace was signed 
between Prussia and France on the 9th July. In the annals of the 
Prussian monarchy it can never be forgotten; for by it the power of 
France appeared to have attained to the highest pinnacle of greatness. 

* The following letter was written by the queen very shortly after- 
wards :—“ Peace is concluded; but at how painful a price! Our 
frontiers will not henceforth extend beyond the Elbe: the king, how- 
ever, after all, has proved himself a greater man than his adversary. 
After the battle of Eylau, he could have made an advantageous peace ; 
but then he must, by so doing, have voluntarily entered into terms 
with the evil spirit, and become connected with him. Now, it is true, 
he has been compelled by necessity to negociate with his enemy, but 
no alliance has taken place between them.—This will one day or 
other bring a blessing upon Prussia. After Eylau also he would 
have been compelled to desert a very faithful ally: that would he not 
do. Again I say the king’s just dealing will bring good fortune to 
Prussia : this is my firm belief.".—The queen did not conceal how 
painfully she felt the peace of Tilsit. She often called to her recollec- 
tion that part of English history which states that Mary, the daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII., after the taking of Calais, which had so long been 
an appendage to the English crown, and which had often been at- 
tempted in vain by the Duke of Guise, during her reign, and its subse- 
quent cession to France,—was accustomed to say, “ That if her heart 
could be opened, the name of Calais would be found traced there in 
characters of blood.” The same might be said of the Queen of Prussia 
in regard to Magdeburgh.,’ 


We make no apology for the length of this extract ; for, whether 
we 
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we consider her as a public or private character, no name will be 
remembered in the history of her times with deeper interest than 
that of the late Queen of Prussia: our tears may flow for her, when 
they are dry for others; aud if, in the midst of the triumphs of 
later days, a sigh has sometimes escaped us, that she, with some of 
the master spirits of her age, has not been permitted to witness the 
successful issue of the great cause which they supported, we trust 
that pardon will be extended to us for indulging such unavailing 


rets. 

f the slumbers of Napoleon are ever disturbed by the visions 
of the dead, the form of this ill-fated queen must occasionally 
haunt his imagination; for, with a blackness of heart peculiar to 
himself, he still continues to calumniate her, though dead, who, 
whilst living, was the object of his slanderous abuse. We know 
from good authority that since his captivity he has on more than 
one occasion amused those English officers into whose society he 
fell, with the grossest falsehoods to her disadvantage. He has 
asserted that the King of Prussia’s imperial ally was the object of 
his jealousy and suspicion ; that it was a strong feeling of this kind, 
on the part of the king, which made him extremely unwilling to 
allow the queen to appear at the conferences at Tilsit ;—that his 
wish to gratify what he knew to be the Emperor’s penchant, had 
inclined him to lend a favourable ear in deciding upon the fate 
of Prussia; and that he had even carried his complaisance so far 
as to become the pander to the pleasures of his imperial brother, 

conveniently occupying the attention of the king, and thereby 
giving Alexander an opportunity of .accomplishing without inter- 
ruption the object he had in view. We must reluctantly confess, 
that the Emperor of Russia, by the familiar terms in which he 
condescended to live with Buonaparte whilst at Tilsit, afforded 
him a plea for such insinuations ; and we cannot but think that it 
would have been more consistent with his dignity, had he imitated 
the conduct of the King of Prussia, by preserving a more distant 
behaviour in his intercourse with his new ally : familiarity but too 
often begets contempt, and great men should, of all others, be the 
most cautious in not exposing their weaknesses to those who may 
have the ability, as well as the inclination, to profit by them here- 
after. ‘That the King of Prussia was exposed to every species of 
mortification and insult at the hands of Buonaparte is, unluckily 
for those who are desirous of exciting our commiseration for the 
fallen hero, but too evident. Madame de Berg, as we have seen, 
does not pretend to conceal it; and we find in Mr. James an 
anecdote which strongly marks the littleness of soul which belonged 
to him who affected to place, as models for his conduct, the great 
examples of the Grecian and Roman histories. 


Among 
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. * Among other opinions of Moreau,—for now every word he had ut- 
tered was carefully treasured up,—his last advice to the King of Prussia 
is on record: it was a recommendation that he should act with more 
reliance on his own judgment in the conduct of military affairs, in 
which he had frequently given proofs of that talent which is sometimes 
accompanied by an amiable but injurious diffidence of mind. Buona- 
parte himself, from what is said to have fallen from him, had lately 
made a similar estimate of his merits. It is worth while to place in 
opposition to this fact, an anecdote that displays the contemptuous 
light in which he had formerly affected to regard him. At a conver- 
sation during an interview appointed by him with his majesty and the 
Emperor of Russia, he addressed, by way of compliment, some few 

uestions relative to military matters to the emperor, such as in what 
time a certain regiment of his hussars could charge over so much 
ground? and so on; then turning suddenly to the king, “ And how 
many buttons,” said he, “ do your good men wear on their pantaloons, 
and how many on their skirts behind ?” ’"—pp. 70, 71. 


Yet, however Buonaparte might profess to depise the man 
whom he had so completely humbled, there was at all times a 
dignity, a calmness in the king’s distress, which ought to have 
excited feelings of a far different description; and this unbending 
conduct, however grating to Napoleon, did in fact extort from 
hin, at a subsequent period, a confession which proved clearly 
that the king was not the object of his contempt, although he cer- 
tainly was of his peculiar hatred. 

Since the death of the queen, the king has acquired a fresh 
claim to our interest—the settled melancholy which appears to 
oppress him, proves but too clearly how irreparable he feels the 
loss he has sustained, and the falsehood of Buonaparte’s calumnies. 
She was, indeed, every thing to him—his chief solace and support 
im all the trying circumstances of his fate : 

‘ The rainbow to his sight, 
His sun—his heaven—of lost delight.’ 


There is perhaps nothing more affecting than the despondent 
reply of this unhappy monarch to some one who endeavoured to 
comfort him with hopes of the queen’s recovery a short time 
previous to her end. ‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘ if she were not mine, she 
might prehaps recover; but as she is my wife, she is sure to die.’ 

Those who remember the grief displayed by the ae at Memel, 
when sent for to appear as a mmoles before Buonaparte, will 
know how totreat the reports to her discredit which we have already 
noticed. They will be able also to corroborate the truth of the 
statement which her biographer has given of the extreme mortifi- 
cation which she endured at the failure of her attempts to preserve 
Magdeburgh to Prussia. As this was the chief object of her 
‘ visit 
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visit to Napoleon, all her powers during the whole of her stay 
were exerted to overcome his reluctance to concede this point to 
her. He, on the other hand, like a subtle politician, contented 
himself with general and evasive answers, with compliments on her 
dress and the beauty of her person.—‘ Ah! Madame, vous étes si 
belle, je n’ose pas négocier avec vous; ce n’est pas moi qui exige 
tant, c'est le gouvernement Frangois.’ ‘ Mais tout cela,’ as he 
now tells the story with a smile of self-applause at his own powers 
of withstanding such blandishments and solicitation, ‘ n’étoit pas 
Magdebourg ;-—and he at that time, when talking on the subject, 
said that he had granted much out of private friendship to the em- 
peror, but that he would not give up more even to the beaux yeux 
of the queen. 

At the first dinner given by Buonaparte to her majesty, none 
but the crowned heads who were present, and Madame de Voss, 
and Murat, then Grand Duke of Berg, were allowed to sit down, 
the rest of the company remained standing. We remember to have 
heard much at that time of the agreeable manners of the latter, of 
the splendour of his dress, and of his having expressed disappro- 
bation at some harsh language employed by Napoleon to the King 
of Prussia. 

The queen never lost sight of the object she had in view, but 
continued to urge her suit with all the address and persuasion which 


her powers of fascination could supply; so that Buonaparte, to put 
the matter out of all doubt, gave directions for the signature of the 
Prussian Treaty, early the next morning, before the second visit of 
his fair petitioner, which was to take place on the following after- 
noon. Being aware of what had — she in the most dig- 


nified manner preserved silence the whole of the afternoon on the 
subject which affected her so deeply, until, at the moment of her 
departure, when, as Buonaparte was handing her to the carriage, 
she could not refrain from expressing her extreme disappointment 
at the refusal she had cual cas from him ; and sending afterwards 
for Duroc, the Grand Marshal of the palace, she burst into tears, 
complaining at the same time of the manner in which she had been 
deceived in the character of his master, and of his conduct towards 
her. A beautiful woman, and a queen, foiled in the object next her 
heart, may surely be pardoned for giving way to her feelings on 
such an occasion ; and in no instance has Buonaparte shewn more 
conspicuously the unfeeling and groveling texture of his own com- 
position, than in the language and tone which he at times assumed 
in his conversations with this interesting person. . 

In a paltry publication on the life of Buonaparte, professing to 
be ‘ by one who never quitted him for fifteen years,’ we have noticed 
the following account of an occurrence that passed at the interview 

between 
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between him and the queen, and we insert it chiefly to shew the 
Es such statements even when given with such semblance of 
authority. 


* At Tilsit the Emperor had an interview with the Queen of Prussia : 
on the eve he said to one of his generals : “ They say she is a fine wo- 
man.” “It will be,” said the courtier, “a rose with a bunch of laurel.” 

* The beginning of this interview was polite, even delicate. “ I ex- 

ted, madam,” said Buonaparte, “‘ to have seen a beautiful queen, 
ut you are the most beautiful woman in the world.”—There were some 
roses in a vase; he took one, and presented it to her. “ We know each 
other very little,” she said, timid and confused; “ may I be made 
acquainted with your majesty’s meaning?” “ Accept it, madam, accept 
it; it is a pledge of the friendship which I shall henceforward bear you, 
as well as your husband.” The queen took the rose: she was pale and 
trembling ; her women were alarmed. “ Do not alarm yourself, ma- 
dam,” said the emperor: “I am wholly your's. If there be any thing 
that I could do to oblige you, do not deprive me of that pleasure.”— 
The queen was silent: he repeated the same sentiment several times. 
At length, with a hesitating voice, she requested the town of Magdebourg 
for her son. “ Magdebourg !” exclaimed the emperor, starting from his 
seat ; “‘ Magdebourg! you do not knqw, madam, what you ask: let us 
hear no more of it ;” and he hastily took his leave. This anecdote has 
been differently related: phrases of the most gross kind have been im- 
puted to the emperor, but what I have given here is the truth ; it was 
written down upon the spot.’ . 


Now, although the testimony of the man may, for aught we 
know, be fully as good on most subjects as that of the master, yet 
as we happen to have heard that the latter tells the story differently, 
it is fair to give his version of it. He says that on presenting to the 
queen at dinner a rose which he had taken out of a vase that ha 

to be near him, she, on accepting it, asked ‘ whether it might 
considered by her as a token of friendship, and a proof of his 
compliance with the request she had made in regard to Magdeburg ;’ 
that he parried this attack with a general answer, and some civil 
speeches, and studiously avoided during the rest of her stay holding 
out any expectations which might render her sanguine as to the suc- 
cess of her solicitations. : 

By one of the articles of the treaty, the French troops were 
bound within a certain period to evacuate part of the Prussian ter- 
ritory. The time elapsed, but the hapless Prussians saw no symp- 
toms of the departure of their odious visitors; and when Prince 
William, the brother of the king, was sent to Paris to remonstrate 
on the nonfulfilment of the treaty, and to point out the distress which 
was occasioned by the delay, his representations were met by all 
the political chicanery of the Corsican’s school, and ‘ he was de- 
tained at the court of the French emperor,’ says Madame de Bee, 
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‘ like another Arminius at the camp of Varus.—But that gallant 
prince, like his German prototype, has nobly assisted in redeemi 
the tarnished lustre of the Prussian arms, and witnessed the 
measure of revenge which his countrymen have wreaked upon the 
authors of all the calamities which they had for so long a period 
endured. In most of the capitals which Buonaparte had entered 
in triumph, some decency and order had been observed by his 
troops, but in Berlin their brutality and insolence exceeded all 
bounds. Let those who are disposed to reprobate the conduct 
of Blucher in the harshness of his behaviour to the people of 
Paris, and in his evident anxiety to leave behind him some lasting 
memorials of his talent for destruction, read the following extracts 
from Mr. James’s work, and then blame the veteran, if they can. 


* Prussia, at the end of the above-mentioned war, was curtailed of 
one half of her dominions and population, reduced to the rank of a 
second-rate power of Germany, subjected to the privations of the con- 
tinental system, and to the insults of French commissioners sent to 
execute its decrees. She was drained of men and money by her impe- 
rious conqueror; and yet to complete her humiliation, the year 1812 
saw the governor of Berlin, and his commandant d’armes, superseded 
by a French general and his aide-de-camp, while the troops of the king 
were marched under foreign banners to assist in the subjugation of his 
former generous ally.’—p.74. 

* As the Russian army were advancing upon Berlin, the king, though 
narrowly watched by the French, contrived to make his escape by night, 
and fled to Breslau. The wretched citizens were now placed in the 
most awkward dilemma ; their wishes and feelings were more than sus- 
pected by the French garrison and its commanders. The lower classes, 
incapable of restraining their expressions of hatred, instigated still more 
by the daily appearance of the Cossacks at their very gates, seemed every 
instant on the point of committing some daring act of open revolt against 
their yey ; while they, on the other hand, conscious of the ran- 
corous feeling they had provoked, redoubled their menaces of ven- 
geance, and at one time in so high a tone of insolence, as publicly to 
declare that the first act of aggressioa on’ the part of the inhabitants 
should be followed by the explosion of the military magazines in the 
Place de Guillaume, which would infallibly have involved in their de- 
struction more than one half of the city. ‘The atrocious temper of the 
soldiery was well known, and every day seemed big with the threat of 
some dreadful catastrophe. After a few weeks spent in this fearful state 
of suspense, at length the French retreated: the gates were instantly 
thrown open, and the Russians took possession of the place, where they 
were received as deliverers. Long tables were spread in the streets, 
hospitality of every sort was profusely lavished on the welcome stran- 
gers; and, to complete the general satisfaction, the king, complying 
with the voice of his country, issued a manifesto declaring war against 
France.’—pp. 75, 76. 

Au 
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An association which was formed in Germany, under the name 
of the Bond of Virtue (Tugendbunde), for the laudable purpose 
of rousing the spirit of opposition to the tyranny of Buonaparte, 
has, as it appears from some pamphlets lately published on the 
subject, created some little alarm in Berlin, lest, since the original 
cause of their union is happily removed, this associated body might 
turn its attention to a Less beginionate project of political interference. 
There is no danger, we fully believe, to be apprehended on this 
score. ‘ The Prussians are a people,’ as Mr. James observes, ‘ if 
properly treated, neither factious nor designing ; —and it is alone to 
the unfortunate policy of the court, which was so long persisted in, 
contrary to the wishes of the majority of the nation, that we are to 
attribute the germs of those parties which have lately appeared, and 
which may prove of dangerous consequence to the state, if not 
properly dealt with. 


* Had Prussia,’ says he, ‘ been blessed with a representative system, 
had the feelings of the people been consulted, she would long since have 
decided, at a single blow, that war in which Europe was now engaged. 
for the sixth time. 

* Had Austria been so constituted—had a proper spirit of inquiry and 
activity thoroughly cleansed and purged the several parts of her politi- 
cal frame, that country, possessing the greatest national resources, and 
the finest troops in the world, would not have to lament the fatal re- 
‘verses that have arisen from a disorganized government, administered by 
the hand of imbecility.’ 

‘ A pure monarchy is found wanting ina defensive war. Buona- 

e never failed to take advantage of this form of government where 
it existed, and where it did not, introduced it himself in order to abet 
his schemes of universal dcmination, prohibiting in every state in Ger- 
many the accustomed meetings of the landstande, or parliament, and 
investing the sovereigns with despotic power.’ 


That policy which he so prudently adopted in practice, Buona- 
parte, we understand, now supports in theory. Germany, according 
to him, is not calculated to bear a representative form of govern- 
ment, any more than France, to which he only offered the sem- 
blance of one, in order to gratify the public feeling ; and we doubt 
not that some of the dull hours of his banishment are cheered’ by 
anticipating the difficulties which may arise among the sovereigns 
of Austria and Prussia, from the disposition which their subjects 
have shewn to demand higher privileges than they at present enjoy. 
In spite, however, of such pn , we are inclined to think with 
Mr. James, that the rights of the lower orders in Germany might 
be more attended to, and the rigid aristocratic ideas prevalent in 
that country lowered, without proving detrimental either to one 
party or the other; and, Gee he observes, ‘ the ie 
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with which the poisonous principles of the French Revolution were 
universally rejected by the Germans, shews, in the strongest pomt 
of view, that they are of a temperament fit to be entrusted with the 
advantages of a well regulated freedom. 

Mr. James reached Berlin at an interesting period ; it was at the 
close of the armistice between the allied powers and the French ; 
and the first hostile movement, on the part of Oudimot, who ad- 
vanced with 60,000 men to within ten English miles of the gate of 
the town, was of a nature to cause no little consternation among its 
inhabitants. The impending evil, however, was ably warded off by 
the battle of Gros Beeren, which our author appears to have wit- 
nessed, and which he describes im a very interesting manner; here 
too he comes in contact with the Crown Prince of Sweden, who 
no doubt displayed much military talent in covering Berlin, and a 
degree of energy which was never manifested by him afterwards, 
except for the sake of his own private advantage. 

e regret that Mr. James’s excursions did not extend farther in 
this direction. He quitted Germany for Sweden at a time of great 
public interest, and had he not left the seat of war, we might, 
with other events, have gathered from him much desirable infor- 
mation respecting a warrior more after our own hearts, and one 
whose exploits we are in some degree pledged to illustrate. We 
allude to Prince Blucher, and we gladly seize the only notice of the 
veteran which the work before us presents, and which is so cre- 
ditable to the character of all parties concerned. 


_ * The gallant Blucher was the idol of the whole army, and now the 
more held up to their notice, as having been the constant mark of the 
persecuting and vindictive spirit of Buonaparte: he was ever adverse to — 
the insidious schemes of France in peace as in war, and having refused 
to accept a command in one of his expeditions, the ignoble upstart had 
the meanness to demand that Blucher should be dismissed from the 
post with which the king had rewarded his long-tried fidelity. The 
affection borne him by the soldiery was eminently conspicuous in the 
late affair: the same rains that swelled the stream of the Katsbach had 
rendered the roads almost impassable, and some battalions, exhausted 
by the fatigue of their long marches, halted, declaring themselves un- 
able to proceed farther. Blucher rede up to address them, “ Are you 
wearied, my children?” said he. “ Are you drenched with rain? Are you 
pressed by hunger? And am not I, in my old age, subjected to all these 
sufferings alike with every man amongst you? But the enemies of my 
king are in the land, and I have sworn to take no rest—follow me.” 
They instantly rose as if his words had wrought a miracle on their 
jaded bodies; they continued their march without a murmur, nor rested 
till they reposed on the field of victory.’—pp. 67, 68. 


We have understood by some recent accounts from Berlin, that 
the King of Prussia, with that attention to those who or 
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him faithfully, for which he is so distinguished, had- prepared to re 


ceive this invaluable servant on his return to Berlin, with every 
possible mark of military honour. The whole garrison was to be 
drawn up to receive him before the gates of the town, the Princes 
of the Blood were to advance to meet him on the road, and the can- 
non were to fire withont intermission from the moment of his ap- 
pearance {ill he was lodged in his own quarters in the town; but 
to the inexpressible disappointment of al the citizens the general 
was teo unwell for so much parade, and the féte was given up. 
The wound in his arm from which he was suffering obliged him 
to —_ his room for some time, and lowered him considera- 
bly. e are glad to hear, however, that, in the opinion of the 
— men, no serious change in his health is now to be appre- 

Mr. James is very successful in his descriptions of picturesque 
scenery, and we should instance his account of the opening upon 
the view of the Lake Wettern, and of the effect produced by the 
first sight of Stockholm, to prove that he sees with the eye of a 


painter. 

‘ Uniting every beauty of wild nature with the charms attendant 
upon the scenes of more active life; echoing the clamour of the bust- 
ling populace amidst rocks, that have not yet ceased to ring with the 
woodman’s axe; rivalling at one display the boasted cliffs of Edinburgh, 
the broad lake of Geneva, and the streets and shipping of Venice: its 
view presents a romantic vision, that not even the highest powers of 
the art of description could ever attempt to delineate. 

‘The examples of architecture within the town, if we except the 
mansions of the royal family, are not of a style at all corresponding 
with these delightful environs, The private houses make little show; and 
the general air of the public buildings is not of the first style of magni- 
tude, or in any way remarkable for good taste. One point may be 
selected, that exhibits in a single prospect all that the capital can boast, 
of this description. There is a long bridge of granite, connecting the 
city in the centre with the northern quarters of the town: immediatel 
at one extremity tises the Royal Palace, a large square edifice, wit 
extensive wings, and of the most simple and elegant contour: the other 
extremity is terminated by an equestrian statue of Gustavus Adolphus, 
forming the chief object of a square, that is bounded, on the sides, by 
handsome edifices of the Corinthian order; one the palace of the 
Princess Sophia, the other the Italian Opera-house.’—p. 112. 

Nothing certainly ¢an be more romantically striking than this 
northern capital in all its parts; and so singular an assemblage of 
the wild beauties of nature, capriciously combined with the finished 
spn of art, can no where else be found, as far as we know. 

ere is something very imposing in the position and the solidity of 
the Royal Palace, and we think that Mr. James has not attributed 
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to this massy building its due share of importance in adding to the 
grandeur of the scene. 

Whilst on the subject of the picturesque we shall notice the fol- 
lowing observations, which Mr. James introduces in speaking of 
Falcrantz, a painter of some eminence in Sweden. 


‘ Itis not enough in modern days that a man should design and exe- 
cute with taste and spirit; our ideas of excellence are formed on cer- 


tain fixed models, and our prejudices are become by association so: 


strong, that any recent production, whatever its intrinsic merit, is disre- 
garded, if it does not savour in some respect of the style of the old mas- 
ters. Nor is this a mere outcry of fashion, but a fictitious feeling which 
has grown upon us by habit, till it has entirely overpowered the natural 
bias of our minds. The arts, we say, are lost to our days, that is, they 
have flourished in times past, and for this very reason they never will or 
can attain again the same degree of excellence. The great masters of 
the several old schools of painting have left nothing to their successors 
but imitation: and the necessity of following the beaten track lays a 
restraint on the efforts even of the most daring, and effectually sup- 
presses the experimental ardour of native genius. —pp. 122, 123. 


Nothing is more true than the remark here made respecting the 
fictitious feeling in regard to ideal beauty, which the study of the 
old masters in painting is too apt to create, and the despondency 
which is often produced by too high a veneration for their most 
celebrated works. We do not goso far as to say, with some, that 
a large collection of pictures of the greatest painters may prove 
detrimental to the young artist by encouraging in his mind a feeling 
of inferiority on tarning to his own unsatisfactory performances ; 
bet it is not impossible that native genius may be materially de- 
pressed by too servile an imitation of the ancient professors of the 
art, and too enthusiastic an idea of the excellence of their works. 

The account by Mr. James of the elevation of Bernadotte to the 
rank he at present holds in Sweden, corresponds with the statements 
which we have before heard from those who were likely to be best 
informed or: the subject. Buonaparte, it is clear, had no hand in 
his election; and it is equally evident that it was no part of Berna- 
dotte’s project in joining the coalition against France, to remove 
his former master from the throne; for so | as he continued 
Emperor of the French there would always exist a stubborn in- 
stance of successful tion which would blind the world to the 
weakness of the Crown Prince’s title. Weknow that in discussing 
the probable issue of events, at the opening of the campaign, with 
those who were empowered by this country to negociate with him, 
Bernadotte spoke largely (a failing to which he is addicted) of his 
intended operations, which, he announced with confidence, would 
compel Buonaparte to cross the Rhine by the mouth meen fol- 
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lowing, and ultimately to grant peace to Europe. Here his prophe- 
cies ended, though after all they far outstripped his performances ; 
and it is fortunate for the good cause that the other members of the 
grand alliance were guided by a more disinterested policy than 
that which marked the career of this successful adventuret. Through- 
out the whole of the campaign it was visible, that if victories were 
to be gained, the allies must suffer him to achieve them at the ex- 
pense of any troops but his own; and his tardy co-operation in the 
advance through Germany produced more than one angry and un- 
courtly message from Blucher, whilst zealous in the pursuit of the 
enemy. At Leipsic,as is well known, his conduct was so equivo- 
cal as to call forth the strongest remonstrances from more than one 
of the allied powers concerned ; and from that period he appears 
to have thought it unnecessary longer to assume a virtue which he 
did not possess, and to have devoted himself entirely Jo the accom- 
plishment of those objects which were immediately of importance 
to him for the support of his new character in Sweden. 

The Crown Prince certainly deserves well of the Swédish peo- 
ple; he has obtained Norway for them, Which adds materially to 
the security of the kingdom, and he has rendered the lower orders 
of greater consequence by taking froth the nobles some of the ex- 
clusive privileges which they have hitherto enjoyed. The con- 
scription introduced by him is now extended to all ranks, and a 
more equitable system of taxation is in general established. Upon 
the question of his eventual succession to the Swedish throne, we 
shall not offer any conjectures; for, as his royal highness is the 
only survivor of that spurious brood of kings which sprung up under 
the wing of Buonaparte, some uneasy sensations may, perhaps, 
cross him when he reflects on the fate of his great luminary, 
and most of his satellites. _Murat—‘ he of the snow white plume’ 
—is gone! Jerome and his red boots, and his cavalry—Louis and 
his novel—J oseph and——but we cannot pursue the track of extinct 
meteors! 

Though our author confesses his inability to foresee the future 
destinies of the present ruler of Sweden, ‘ such persons,’ he says, 
‘ as are desirous of looking into what is to come, may be amused b 
the following narrative of an extraordinary vision of Charles XL,’— 
We cannot, any more than Mr. James, pretend to explain it; it 
contains, however, so curious a specimen of the mind and manners 
of one of the greatest Swedish monarchs, that we are unwilling to 
withhold it from our readers. It is taken from an account written 
with the king’s own hand, attested by several of his ministers of 
state, and preserved in the Royal Library. 

‘ Charles XI, it seems, sitting in his chamber between the hours of 
eleven and twelve at night, was surprised at the appearance of a ~— 
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the window of the hall of the diet: he demanded of the grand chan- 
cellor, Bjelke, who was present, what it was that he saw, and was an- 
swered that it was only the reflection of the moon: with this, however, 
he. was dissatisfied; and the senator, Bjelke, soon after entering t 
room, he addressed the same question to him, but received the same 
answer, Looking afterwards again through the window, he thought he 
observed a crowd of persons in the hall: upon this, said he, Sirs, all is 
‘not as it should be—in the confidence that he who fears God need 
dread nothing, I will go and see what this may be. Ordering the two 
noblemen before-mentioned, as also Oxenstiern and Brahe, to accom- 
pany him, he sent fur Grunsten the door-keeper, and descended the 
staircase leading to the hall. 

* Here the party seem to have been sensible of a certain degree of 
trepidation, and no one else daring to open the door, the king took the 
key, unlocked it, and entered first into the anti-chamber : to their infi- 
nite surprise, it was fitted up with black cloth: alarmed by this extra- 
ordinary circumstance, a second pause occurred ; at length the king set 
his foot within the hall, but fell back in astonishment at what he saw; 
again, however, taking courage, he made his companions promise to 
follow him, and advanced. é hall was lighted up and arrayed with 
the same mournful hangings as the anti-chamber: in the centre was a 
round table, where sat sixteen venerable men, each with large'volumes 
lying open before them: above was the king, a young man of 16 or 18 
age of age, with the crown on his head and sceptre in his hand. On 
his right hand sat a personage about 40 years old, whose face bore the 


strongest marks of integrity ; on his left an old man of 70, who seemed — 


very urgent with the young king that he should make a certain sign 
e 


with his head, which as often as 
hands on their books with violence. 
‘Turning my eyes, says he, a little further, I beheld a scaffold and 
executioners, and men with their clothes tucked up, cutting off heads 
one after the other so fast, that the blood formed a deluge on the floor: 
those who suffered were all young men. Again I looked up and per- 
ceived the throne behind the great table almost overturned; near to it 
‘stood a man of forty, that seemed the protector of the kingdom. I 
trembled at the sight of these things, and cried aloud—“ It is the voice 
of God !—What ought I to understand ?—When shall all this come to 
pass ?”—A dead silence prevailed; but on my crying outa second time, 
the young king answered me, saying, This shall not happen in your 
time, but in the days of the sixth sovereign after you. He shall be of 
theysame age as "appear now to have, and this personage sitting beside 
me gives you the air of him that shall be the regent and protector of 
the realm. During the last year of the regency, the country shall be 
sold by certain young men, but he shall then take up the cause, and, 
acting in conjunction with the young king, shall establish the throne on 
a sure footing ; and this insuch a way, that never was before, or ever 
afterwards shall be seen in Sweden so great a king. All the Swedes 
shall be happy under him; the public debts shall be paid; he shall 
deave many millions in the treasury, and shall not di¢ but at a very ad- 


did, the venerable men struck their 
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vanced age : yet before he is firmly seated on his throne shall an effusion 
of blood take place unparalleled in history. You, added he, who are 
king of this nation, see that he is advertised of these matters : you have 
seen all; act according to your wisdom. 
* Having thus said, the whole vanished, and (adds he) we saw nothi 
but ourselves and our flambeaus, while the anti-chamber through which 
we passed on returning was no longer clothed in black.—* Nous en- 
trames dans mes appartemens, et je me mis aussitét 2 écrire ce que Jj avois Du: 
ainsi que les avertissements, aussi bien que je le puis. Que le tout est vrai, 
Je le jure sur ma vie et mon honneur, autant que le Dieu m'aide le corps ¢¢ 


lame. 
“Charles XI. aujourd'hui Roi de Suéde,” 
T’an 1791, 17 Dec. 


“ Comme témoins et présents sur les lieur nous avons vu tout ce que S. M. 
@ rapporté, et nous l'affermons par notre serment, autant que Dieu nous 
aide le corps et l'ame. H. L, Bjelke, Gr. Chancelier du Royaume,— 

jelke, Sénateur,— Brahe, Sénateur,—Ax. Oxenstierna, Sénateur,—Petre 

runsten, Huissier.” 

‘ The whole story is curious, and well worth attention ; but unless 
the young king's ghostly representative made an error in his chronolo- 
gical calculation, it will be difficult to reconcile the time specified with 
that which is yet to come. I can offer-no explanation, and bequeath 
the whole, like the hieroglyphic in Moore’s Almanack, “ tu the better 
ingenuity of my readers.” ’"—pp. 160—163. 

The Swedes are certainly partial to the French, who have always 
had a strong party in that country, and the Crown Prince will, in 
all probability, owe his security more to this circumstance than to 
any steadiness of public feeling in the people of Sweden. Mr. 
James appears to think the higher orders less subject than they were 
formerly to the influence of foreign powers; and the fact may be 
so, for there appears no reason to suspect that two of the most 
striking events in the Swedish history, which have occurred of iate 
years, are at all to be attributed to it:—we mean the deposition of 
the king, and the assassination of Count Fersen. We ms ouly, 
therefore, to hope that the Swedish nobility will cease to imitate 
their forefathers by transplanting to Stackholm the vices of Paris, 
and that it will become their pride to adopt habits and manners 
more akin to that simplicity for which the lower orders amongst 
them are so peculiarly distinguished. 

The practice of keeping up a Swedish regiment constantly at 
Paris, which was the case before the Revolution, will of course 
not be again adopted. ‘To entertaim any fear, indeed, on this head, 
would be inexcusable, for the Crown Prince seems most cautiously 
to have avoided hitherto all chance of contamination, by keepi 
his troops at a most respectful distance from the French pn 
even at the risk of some loss of personal reputation. 
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_ The Swedish annals, as observed by Mr. James, do, indeed, de- © 


tail a series of misfortunes which have happened to their ki 
and which is only to be paralleled by the melancholy history of 
the House of Stewart ; and the ominous title of the pieces which 
he notices, ‘ Swenska Konungars olycks Oden,’ (Calamities of the 
Kings of Sweden,) would fairly justify his opinion, that a sanguinary 
turn of mind has been predominant in that country from the earliest 
times. The cold-blooded apathy which belongs to those northern 
people is, when roused, the most difficult to appease; but it is due 
to their character to remark that the deposition of Gustavus IV. 
was carried into effect without bloodshed. 

Carlscrona, as the chief naval depot of Sweden, is an object of 
peculiar interest to an Englishman, and the covered docks, for 
which it is celebrated, are described by Mr. James as edifices of 
no ordinary grandeur, and far more striking in appearance than the 
covered ships in the arsenal of Veuice. can be no doubt of 
the advantage which arises from carrying on the operation of ship- 
building under shelter from the weather. A partial covering to the 
ships and docks in our naval yards is all that we have as yet been 
able to afford; and we have nothing in this country so perfect in 
its kind as those docks which the Swedes have completed; they are 
excavated from the solid rock, secured at the top by a roof resting 
on twelve square massive pillars, and are capable of containing a 
second rate ship of the line. It appears, however, that out of ten 
which it is intended to construct, in addition to the original dock, 
two only are yet finished; and we should doubt whether the conti- 
nuation of such expensive works would at present suit the state of 
the Swedish finances, nor do they appear to be required for the 
ro oe of so small a naval force as that which Sweden now has 
afloat. 

The supposed subsidence of the Baltic Sea has of late been can- 
vassed by many philosophers, and Mr. James, in touching upon the 
subject, states, as a proof of the fallacy of the opinion, that no di- 
minution of water, in the port of Carlscrona, has ever been ob- 
served, nor has the old dock sustained any injury from it; circum- 
stances which tend strongly to prove that the hypothesis is as chi- 
merical as he considers it to be. Wherever a decrease has been 
observed in the waters of this inland sea, it will probably be found 
to have arisen from the long continuance of the wind in one quar- 
ter, or the accumulation of sand from the ocean, or of detritus 
from the shore; and this phenomenon will then resolve itself into 
one which may be jellbasal in many parts of our own coast, as well 
as in other quarters of the globe; and these instances ought only to 
be as the oF the sea from particular 
spots, 
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owing to accidental causes, and not as tending to confirm 
Pag that there has been any gradual depression of its level. 

The cold during our traveller’s stay at Stockholm was more in- 
tense than any that had been experienced for sixty years, and all 
the striking appearances which attend the severity of winter in the 

iorthern regions are most accurately described—the compactness 
with which the smoke rises, like a dense cloud, from the chimney 
tops; the heavy aspect which the atmosphere assumes, particularly 
at the rising and setting of the sun; the hasty salutations of those 
who are traversing the streets; and the dead white patch which 
might be observed on the cheek, the ears, or the noses of the lower 
orders who are not provided with the necessary guards against the 
effects of the frost. 

Grisleham is a small town on the Swedish coast, from which 
travellers generally take their departure to the opposite coast of 
Finland. Mr. James was indebted to the extreme severity of the 
season for the singular spectacle which awaited him on his arrival 
at this place. 

‘ It was,’ says he, ‘ an extraordinary sight: although the streights 
lying between the islands and the coast of Finland are frozen every year 
and made passable to travellers, yet this grand channel of the Haf, 
pat separates the Aland group from Sweden on the west, is very sel- 

om completely covered: being upward of forty miles (English) in 
breadth, and of a great depth, it is not probable that such a circum- 
stance should often occur except by chance from the accumulation of 
masses of ice floating down from the north: this year, however, in 
consequence of the severity of a single night, the whole surface at once 
became fixed, and was congealed, a phenomenon that had hardly ever 
happened before in the memory of the oldest man living. Being spread 
over by the falling weather that succeeded, it was now to appearance a 
smooth immeasurable desert of snow, gradually changing its hues from 
the sparkling white beneath the feet, till it faded on the horizon with 
tints of azure exquisitely delicate. One spot me appeared on this 
spacious waste; it was a caravan of peasants bound with their cargoes 
of wood for Stockholm, whom, on our meeting afterwards, we disco- 
vered to our surprise to be near thirty in number. We enjoyed a still, 
uiet day, without a breath of wind, and felt the ray of a bright sun 
t raised the thermometer* some few degrees above the point of con- 
gelation. The line of our road, from the tracks of former travellers, 
remained visible in almost every part, nor were we at any time obliged 
to have recourse to our compass for the sake of ascertaining our bear- 
ings. These circumstances amply compensated in pleasurable sensa- 
tions for whatever the scene wanted in more romantic accompaniments, 
and made astrong contrast with the strange accounts we had previously 
heard relating to this part of our journey.’—pp. 197, 198. 


_ * Of Celsius thermometer 5°+ in the san, 5°- in the shade. The population of 
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’ There is something which approaches to the sublime in travers- 
ing the face of the deep, while in this state of Ke mans and 
tranquillity, to see it arrested as it were by that invisible Hand, 
which at another season bids its waves to roll and swell in uncon- 
trolled majesty; and to witness the mountains of ice which have 
been stopped in their progress to warmer seas by the icy hand of 
winter ! 

It would be matter of surprize, if those who are constantly sub- 
ject to the rigours of such a climate had made any considerable im- 
provement in habits and manners, since the earliest accounts of 
these frigid regions which have been handed down to us. The 
Fins, however, are considerably more civilized than the Laplanders 
or the Samoyedes, and we are glad to find from the work before 
us, that the annexation of this country to the Russian dominions is 
considered by the better class as an improvement of their condition. 
A greater freedom is allowed to their trade and commerce; they 
are delivered from the constant dread of seeing their country be- 
come the seat of war; and they participate in all the advantages of 
the Russian subject, with some peculiar immunities, such as 
being exempted from furnishing recruits for the army, a temporary 
freedom from taxation, &c. &c. , 

It is stated by Mr. James, that it was not the original intention 
of Peter the Great to fix the imperial residence in its present si- 
tuation; and that this is proved beyond a doubt by a plan which is 

eserved in the archives of the empire, which de*ails a scheme for 
building a great city at Nisni N -ygorod, as the future seat of 
empire. any commercial advantages would have arisen from the 
selection of that spot, which St. Petersburg never can enjoy: it 
would have been less removed from Mosco, which is, without 
doubt, for all the purposes of government, the fittest abode for the 
Czar of Muscovy; and the Swedes would not have been able (as 
has more than once been the case) to alarm the capital by a sudden 
movement. But one great object of Peter’s ambition was to estab- 
lish himself as an European sovereign, and hence the pertinacity 
with which he persisted in the determination to overcome all the 
difficulties which nature had thrown in the way of the establishment, 
of a town on the banks of the Neva. 

Though the statesman may find fault with his decision, the tra- 
veller, after journeying for some deys through the unin’ i 
woods of Finland, will not, we apprehend, be dis to do so. 
The rapidity of the transition from nature in her wildest moods, to 
the life and splendour of civilization, is 7 striking, on 
the approach to the Russian capital from this quarter. = 

* A wild uncultivated tract was now traversed for about twelve versts, 


‘when on a sudden we found ourselves ushered into the faurbourgs of the 
town, 
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town, and again enjoyed a glimpse of Russian grandeur. Here all that 
we saw was on a greut scale indeed ; and on passing to the banks of the 
Neva we came at once in sight of the glory of the fairest city of the 
world. It was a scene at once gay, lively, and sublime; replete with 
every fancied ornament that taste and wealth could bestow, it united in 
the same view all the elegant symmetries of Grecian and Romar art, 
with the gorgeous pride of the East. 

‘The Marble Palace, the Imperial Winter Residence, the Admiralty, 
the Isaac Charch, the Academy, the Fortress, and a thousand other 
sumptuous edifices, rose on either side over the quays of granite, and 
lined the long perspective till it was almost lost in the distance. Their 
colours were varied but harmonious, and the white surface of the river 
lying between them was spotted with a thousand figures, which flitted 
in rapid succession before our eyes. To add to the pleasure arising 
from this spectacle, we were fortunate in the state of the weather ; it 
was a serene and tranquil sunset, the departing ray glancing through 
the avenue of a lofty colonnade that rose in our front, shed a blaze on 
the gilt spires and domes around us, and brightened with fresh lustre 
the gloomy splendour of a winter evening.—(pp. 226, 227.) 


There is but a step, we have been lately told, from the sublime 
to the ridiculous ; and he whose projects may in one age be looked 
upon with admiration and wonder, may in another be reduced to 
the common level : thus has it fared with Peter the Great. Read 
Voltaire’s romantic History of the life of this extraordinary man, and 
you see before you a hero who, like the demi-gods of antiquity, 
brought order out of chaos, and, by his single efforts, did more for the 
civilization of his people, than all his predecessors through succes- 
sive ages: turn to those who have visited Russia of late years, and 
you will find this same man described as a mere savage, though of a 

werful and energetic mind, who imagined that nothing but an 

perial Ukase was requisite to place his subjects on a par with 
the nations of Europe; and who by premature and abortive at- 
. tempts at reformation, retarded the natural progress of improve- 
ment in his empire. The truth, we believe, lies here, as in most 
instances, between the two extremes. A nation so sunk in bar- 
barism as Russia, at the period of Peter's accession to the throne, 
was not to be reclaimed by ordinary methods ; his people were in- 
capable of tasting the blessings of that liberty, without which all 
forts at civilization must prove abortive ; and all the compulsory 
measures adopted by the Czar for the attainment of this desirable 
object have only tended to prove that there is no royal mode of 
new organizing a people, any more than of learaing geometry. 
The Reformation, which called into their highest exercise the 
thinking powers of man ; the art of Printing, which enabled him to 
promulgate these sentiment§ the discovery of a new a, 
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and of unknown paths to commerce and greatness, which.have all 
contributed to the advanced state of refinement which the greater 
part of Europe has for some time enjoyed, were gradual in their 
effect, and nothing short of their joint operation was required to 
produce results so striking and beneficial. In the efforts of Peter, 
on the contrary, we see all the imperfections most strongly exem- 

lified which, in some degree, attach to the greatest projects that 

ave at different periods been conceived by the mind of man. The 
object he had in view was one which the lapse of years alone could 
realize ; and he would, for its accomplishment, overleap the igno- 
rant present time: thus a state of exhaustion has succeeded to his 
exertions ; and thus we find in Russia at the present day, a strange 
combination of the refinements and vices of civilized life with those 
incidental to the savage state. 

Whether, as Mr. James is inclined to believe, the Russian em- 
pire, by ‘ amore quiet and natural order of things,’ would have in 
the end become a more formidable power, is a subject upon which 
our limits will not permit us to enter; she certainly would not, 
under the rule of less enterprizing sovereigns, have so rapidly ad- 
vanced to the pitch of greatness which she now enjoys; but an 
empire brought forward by a slower process would doubtless pos- 
sess far greater stability, and her government would not be reduced 
at this early period, as, in the opinion of Mr. James, it is, to a 
state of political debility, from which she cannot be expected to 
recover, even by a total change of system, without some great con- 
vulsion. ‘That intestine divisions will arise—that in proportion as 
Russia extends her already too widely extended dominions, the 
chance of retaining the whole under her sway will be unavoidably 
diminished, we are not by any means disposed to deny; but as 
great part of her territories in Asia own only a sort of nominal 
allegiance, it is clear that whatever tends to render her empire 
more compact, must conduce materially to its strength ; and when 
Mr. James states it to be his opinion that ‘ Russia has reached, 
in the present reiga, the highest pinnacle of rank and power which 
her circumstances can ever admit her to attain,’ we conclude that 
he only means to imply his belief, that Russia will never be more 
formidable than she hus proved herself already. We know from 
fate experience, to what her means are equal, in spite of all the 
defects inherent in her government. She should be watched with 
care, but not with jealousy and suspicion ; and should the course of 
events unhappily tend to weaken the ties of amity which at present 
subsist between the two countries for their mutual advantage, it is 

ight to bear in mind, as Mr. James observes, ‘ that the dissolution 
so mighty a mass is not of itself t@be viewed with seme ™ 
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for its fall may involve many otbers also in destruction, and encum- 
ber all Europe with the ruins.’ 

Though alive to all the defects of the Russian policy, and of the 
national character, we are happy to find in Mr. James a freedom 
from that illiberality which has too much prevailed in the writings 
of those English travellers who appear to have borrowed their ideas 
of Russia from the French. 


* Having here,’ says he, ‘ alluded to the progress of civilization, I 
must add, that it is not intended to convey any undue satire upon the 
Russian people, who have been already calumniated more than enough, 
both by English and French writers. General conclusions have been 
drawn from particular instances of misconduct or meanness; habits 
common to all the continent have been quoted as peculiar to them alone ; 
and manners and usages that really were their own, and from that cir- 
cumstance deserved a milder judgment, have been exaggerated into 
heinous crimes, with the most indecent acrimony. In other instances 
diferent ranks have been confounded, and sketches of high life given 
by those who appear seldom to have mixed with even the better classes 
of society; while facts which only appeared in a bad light from the 
temporary irritation of the traveller's mind have been misquoted and 
applied as evidences of the real Russian character; although nothing 
could be more out of place than the idea of generalising on the subject. 


‘ Besides this, allowances are to be made for the unintentional errors 
which even the most accurate observer is liable to make, in consequence 
of the singular spectacle which the inhabitants of this country afford, 


They are a people, half European, half Asiatic, who, from a state of 
barbarism, have been forced into immature civilization, and whose 
frame of society has been injudiciously reorganized on principles 
borrowed from nations of the. highest refinement and polish. bine 
der such circumstances, the same laws are frequently productive in 
their operation of a mony different, perhaps opposite effect ; and their 
results manifested in a shape not always intelligible to the eye of a- 
foreigner. Were they a race of savages, one might reason on their 
moral condition as philosophers; if a community parncee refined, as 
politicians; but their present stute baffles the usual modes of inquiry, 
and is referable to no scheme of analytical rule whatsoever. Many of 
the laws and customs appear, at first sight, contradictory to themselves, 
and repugnant to the general system of order and policy, and certainly 
they do not correspond to the idea we form upon such subjects; but 
upon more mature observation, when even a short residence has given 
some little insight to the nature of things, we shall find these regula- 
tions admirably calculated for the genius and character of those to 
whom they are addressed, and to contain the only principles that are 
in fact well suited to their condition.’ (pp. 235—237.) 


To an Englishman’s ear, the notion of slavery iavolves in itself 
every possible evil, nor will he easily be led to believe that any 
alleviating circumstances casi soften the lot of him who is ner ~ 
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the arbitrary will of another. Hence, we suspect, has arisen the 
tone of commiseration that pervades most of the accounts we have 
seen of the Russian peasantry, and the pictures which have been 
drawn of the wretchedness of their condition. By some they have 
been represented as scarcely to be envied by the unhappy negroes 
in our tim James, we, thnk does 
not appear sufficiently to appreciate the comforts whic enj 
Sadupe in a greater digres then the lower orders of any ote 
country, and which go far to counterbalance the numerods vexa- 
tions to which they are doubtless unavoidably subject. We have 
been in the habitations of the poorer sort, as well in the more 
northern as in the southern parts of Russia; and we freely confess, 
that in contrasting their situation with that of the poor in Ireland, 
in Scotland, or even in England, we could not but feel, (and it 
was with regret that we were compelled to admit the conviction) 
that in all the points which contribute to soften the hardships of life 
amongst the labouring class, the Russian had the decided advan- 
tage: a warm house over his head, good clothing, fuel in abun- 
dance, and plenty of food, all, in fact, that the rustic state requires—- 
the Russian peasant enjoys. 

The examples too of many who, though still continuing in a 
state of slavery, have realized considerable fortunes, and carry on 
lucrative gee oan sufficiently prove the mildness of the 
bondage to which they are subject. Buonaparte appears, through- 
out the whole of his career, to have entertamed the mistaken idea, 
that the lower orders of other countries would be as easily cajoled 
by his professions, as the French. .To satisfy the army was the 

» object which occupied his chief attention, the people as a 
never entered into his calculation. The Poles he had flattered and 
deceived; and he imagined that the Russians would be equally 
alive to his-promises of freedom ; but here, as in Spain, he shewed 
his ignorance of the national character : the bigotry of the Spaniards 
proved one of the chief means of their salvation, for it was the very 
priests whom Buonaparte despised, who were the most active in 
keeping up the spirit of patriotism; and all the tempting offers of 
emancipation at the hands of France were entirely thrown away 
upon the Russian serf who witnessed the horrors and i 
with which the march of his deliverer was attended. 

The scene presented by Mosco at the time of Mr. James’s 
arrival was such as might be expected at so early a beac after 
the tremendous visitation which it had suffered. Few but the 
houses of the poor had been rebuilt, and nearly two thirds of the 
town still lay in ruins. We ive that he is inclined to attribute 
‘the conflagration entirely to the enthusiasm of Russian patriotism ; 

confession, 
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a confession, however, so painful to the national feeling is, as he 
states, not unnaturally withheld, and it is invariably ascribed both 
at Petersburg and Mosco, to the malice of the French army. We 
have in a former number given our reasons for doubting the state- 
ment made by the French, in regard to the havec made by the 
flames amongst the Russian wounded, who are said by Mr. James 
to have amounted to 7000 or 8000; it is probable that the greater 
part perished for want of surgical assistance, and the deficiency of 
the necessary instruments, which were carried off for the use of the 


army. 

Amongst the tales of horror which the disastrous retreat of the 
enemy furnished in aburdance, the following became known to 
Mr. ous from his visit to the Foundling Hospital at Mosco. 
We have heard from other quarters, that an extraordinary degree 
of attachment and self-devotion was manifested by the Spanish 
_women who ied this ill-fated expedition, for they ivari- 
ably preferred to follow the fortunes of their unhappy countrymen, 
and resisted all the offers of better treatment which was held out 
to them by the Russians. : 


© We were interested extremely by the appearance of two Spanish 
children among the number, who were, as far as could be ascertained 
from their account, the a a chaplain from Madrid, accom- 
» ying the division of Spanish forces employed in the French service 
“during the late invasion of Russia. He, however, died at Moscow, and 
their mother, who had been delivered of an infant during their stay, 
fearing to hazard the vengeance of the inhabitants in their return to 
the city, endeavoured with her little family to accompany the retreating 
French army, Her strength seems to have been very unequal to the at- 
tempt; and when they last saw her, she was lying on the road-side 
unable to proceed, her body doubtless perfectly exhausted, and her 
mind, as might be gathered from their description, in a complete state 
of delirium. The daughter, though only eleven years of age, took 
charge of her brother as well as her infant sister, whom she carried’ on 
her back for many leagues. This little party followed the troops 
during all the severity of the weather without any other provision than 
the few scraps of horse-flesh or offal which the half-starved soldiers’ 
could spare from their meals. After many escapes, they at length 
reached Krasnoj: but during the action which there tock place they 
were frightened at the appearance of a squadron of Cossacks, and fled 
to conceal themselves in the forest; here they staid for two days without 
any food, and were at last accidentally found by a Russian soldier, 
crawling as well as their little remaining strength would permit them 
along the snow. Their feet were entirely bare, and being seized by the 
frost, had become useless: their language was not understood; and had 
they even been skilled in the Russian tongue, their voices, feeble and 
inarticulate, could have availed them nothing: their appearance, how- 


ever, 
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ever, was sufficient to proclaim their situation, and to ensure them 
commiseration in this country. The Grand Duke Constantine 
pened to fall in with them after their discovery by the: soldier, and 
ordered them to be well taken care of, finally giving them a place i in 
this asylum. They were of an intelligent countenance, and were said 
to possess some talent ; and we must hope the singular story of the first 
part of their lives will 'be followed by a more happy career in the land 
that has adopted them.’ —pp. 269, 270. 


From Mosco Mr, James don French 
retreat. The field of Sisco < would naturally occupy much of 
his attention. Even at that time it was still strewn with the melan- 
choly tokens of the carnage which had taken place, and he was 
fortunate enough to find a sad historian of the Peventfal day, i ~ 
wounded Polish officer who was returning from captivity, and 
had get to contemplate the spot where he had fought. 

James appears to have passed rapidly through Poland, and 
we regret that he did so, for little is known of the interior of the 
country, and we admire the people, though as fully. convinced as 
Buonaparte could be, of their actual unfitness for any thing ap- 
proaching to political "freedom. The cause of independence is so 
dear to the Pol oles, that Mr. James is of opinion, that the creation 
of the Duchy of Warsaw under the Vice-Royalty of Russia will be 
gratifying to them. He is probably correct in this idea; but we 
ec aa that the arrangement is by no means popular at 

etersburg. 

The Russian tariff has been a ) good deal talked of lately, and our 
readers will find in Mr. James’s book much useful matter on the 
commerce of Russia, the state of her manufactures, the obstacles 
which stantl in the hay of their improvement, the depreciation of 
her paper money, &c.; and though we touch slightly upon these, as 
well as on several other satisti cal points here noticed, they are not 
the less worthy of attention from the sensible manner in which they 
are treated. 

We cannot close this instructive and entertaining volume without. 
noticing the excellence of the plates.—The subjects of them are in 

I highly interesting; and those etchings with which Mr. 
| on appears to have taken the most pains would by no means 
disgrace the efforts of the artist whose attention had been more 
exclusively devoted to this branch of his profession. 
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Arr. XII. 1. Letters from Albion to a Friend on the Con- 
tinent, writien in the Years 1810—1813. 2 vols. 12mo.- 
1814. 

2. Letters from London. Observations of a Russian during a 
Residence in England of Ten Months, &c. Translated from 
the a Manuscript of Oloff Napea, Ex-officer of Cavalry. 
Svo. 1810. 

3. Londres, la Cour et les Provinces d’ Angleterre, d Ecosse et 
@Irlande, ou Esprit, Maurs, Coutumes, Habitudes Privée: 
des Habitans de la Grande Bretagne. 2 vols. 1816. 

4. A Dane’s Excursions in Britain. By J. A. Anderson. 2 vols, 
1gmo. 1809. 

5. 4 Journal of Travels in England, Holland, and Scotland, in 
the Years 1805-6. By Benjamin Silliman. 2 vols. New York. 
1810, 

6. Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, during the 
Years 1810 and 1811. By a French Traveller, (M. Simond) 

_ &e. vols. 8vo, Edinburgh. 1815. 

7. L’ Angleterre au Commencement du Dix-Neuvidme Siecle. 
Par M. De Levis, Duc et Pair de- France. ktom. 1815. 

8. pagiend and the English People. By Jean-Baptiste Say, 
Professor of Political Economy, &c. Translated by John 

- Richter. 1816. 

9. 7 iy Jours &@ Londres, @ la fin de 1815. Par M. ****. 

1816. 


HE first and second of the works upon this list are of home 
manufactory: they are imitations of Espriella’s Letters,—but 

the writers have not knowledge enough of Germany and Russia to 
support the characters which they have assumed, and have not 
always thought it necessary to visit the places which they venture 
to describe. It is neither safe to travel by the map, nor to write 
travels by it—The third in order is an account of English manners, 
written by a man who never was in England ;—some merit, how- 
ever, is due to him on the score of industry, for having col- 
lected anecdotes and jests out of number, and thereby enriched 
his own language with apothegms from the work of that great 
ish grammariap, Master Dyche, and with good things culled 
from the Collectanea of Mr. Joseph Miller, of facetious memory. 
The other works are what they pretend to be—the genuine observa- 
tions of foreign travellers who have seen more or less of England. 
From such books a judicious reader may derive a doable advantage ; 
by the hasty conclusions which are drawn from misapprehended facts, 
and the many errors which he cannot fail to detect, he will learn 
not 
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not to rely implicitly upon the unfavourable accounts which his 
countrymen may publish of other countries ; and by seeing things 
in the light wherem they are seen by strangers, he may sometimes 
be taught more justly to appreciate his own. : 

It is to be tted that the custom of writing travels should 
have begun so late, and that among the earlier travellers so few 
should have visited England. Hentzner — us a bad character in 
Elizabeth’s reign ;—he says that the English are good sailors and 
famous pirates ; cunning, deceitful, and thievish,—sunt boni naute 
et insignes pyrata, astuti, fallaces et furaces. , The first part of the 
character, as belonging to the age of Drake and Cavendish, must 
be taken for better for worse, as in both parts just. ‘The cunning 
which is imputed to them agrees ill with the opinion of old Philippe 
de Comines, who * tells us that King Edward and his people went 
bluntly to work in their treaty, and could not understand the dissi- 
wulations which were used in France and elsewhere, being natu- 
rally choleric ;—‘ but a man must have patience with them.’ Our 
national character had ripened under the Tudors, and the astuti of 
whom Hentzner speaks were probably the long-headed statesmen 
of Elizabeth’s court. There was some foundation also for the 
worst part of thé character which he gave our ancestors ; the reli- 
gious revolution had not then cabsided ; it had produced the oppo- 


site extremes of profligacy, and miparex 4 and the lower classes, 


owing to the great change in society which was taking place, were 
in a frightful state. He says that more than three hundred crimi- 
nals were annually executed in London; and the population of 
London must at least have quintupled since that time. Yet that we 
were not worse than our neighbours, is manifested by the astonish- 
ment which the German expresses at seeing how the goldsmiths in 

. London exposed their precious wares : and we had a character also 
for cleanliness and comfort—pro regionis more bene et (aute 
fuimus habiti is the account which he gives of his treatment at the 
inns. These were perilous times; more than thirty heads were 
exposed on London Bridge (1598), and the scaffold at the Tower 
was permanent. This was the natives’ concern: to a foreigner, 
the most unpleasant circumstance was, that the roads about Dover 
were dreadfully infested by—ghosts. 


* Le Roy Edoiiard ni ses gens n’avoient fort pratiqué les faits de ce royaume et alloient 

t en besogne ; parquoy ne peurent si tost entendre les dissimulations dont on 

use et ailleurs ; car naturellement les Anglois, qui ne sont jamais partis d’ Angleterre, 
sout fort coleriyues, comme aussi sont toutes les nations de pays froids. And again, Sans 
point de doute, comme jai dit ailleurs, les Anglois ne sont pas si subtils en traites et en 
appointemens, comme sont les Francois; et quelque chose que Von en die, ils vont asses 
grossement en hesogne ; mais il faut avoir un peu de patience, et ne debattre point cole-. 
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A few years after the Restoration, M. Sorbiere published his 
Voyage to England. He travelled from Dover to 1 in the 
waggon, that he might not take post, or be obliged to make use of 
the stage coach ; why the waggon was preferable to the stage coach 
he has not stated; possibly it travelled faster. In a subsequent 
journey he was two days goiug in the stage from London to 
Oxford. His lodgings, ‘ one pair of stairs near Salisbury House,’ 
cost him a crown a week ; he lived in good company, and has pre- 
served some interesting anecdotes of Hobbes, and of the Royal 
Society then recently established. M.Sorbiere does not represent 
our national character in flattering colows. ‘ The people,’ he says, 
‘ are very lazy, which I can very well affirm without offence, for 
they do perhaps glory in their sloth, and believe that true living 
consists in their knowing how to live atease.’ ‘ They have a natu- 
ral inclination to laziness, presumption, and a sort of extravagance 
of thought, which is to be met with in their best writings; but 
after they have subjected these inclinations, ‘ for which,’ he candidly 
adds, ‘1 do not blame them, because they proceed from the nature 
of the climate, they are endued with very excellent qualities.’— 
* When they have once obtained the necessaries of life, their idle- 
_ mess makes them careless of any moré; their pride keeps them back 
from pushing after superfluities, which others take so much pains 
to pursue.’ They are haughty toward strangers, capricious and 


melancholy, very suspicious, and full of hollow heartedness. Their 
insolence, however, need not be regarded, for a ‘ worthy French 
gentleman, who travelled im the coach with him to Oxford, and 
“ snubbed a student,” informed him, that there were no people in 
the world so easily frightened into as ssa as the English ; for 


as soon as ever you repress their insolence, you do the same by 
their courage, and all that they have is a sally of pride to cover their 
faint-heartedness and cowardly dispositions.’ They are mutinous 
subjects, and yet may ‘ easily be brought to any thing, provided you 
fill their bellies; let them have freedom of speech, and do not bear 
too hard upon their lazy temper.’ These remarks seem to have 
excited great indignation in England, and in no person more than 
in Sprat, who published, in consequence, some observations upon 
them, which both in bulk and in liberality were nearly upon a-par 
with the work. The few descriptions which Sorbiere had intro- 
duced of the scenery and costume of England excite his wonder 
and contempt ; and he sneevs at him for speaking ‘ romantically of 
the vallies, the hills, and the hedges of Kent ;’ for Sprat, though 
the friend of Cowley, was incapable of conceiving that such things 
eould excite pleasure or admiration. The Frenchman had affirmed 
that ‘ there was a mixture of al] sorts of government in the compo- 
sition of our state;’ ‘ notwithstanding,’ says the courtly churchman, 
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“that we have so many acts of parliament that devolve-the whole 
wer on the crown!’ He: had censured the irregularities of the 
glish drama, and Sprat in return censures him for his ignorance, 

such irregularities being the exploded errors of Elizabeth’s reign, 

aud laughed at by the improved taste of Charles I]. ‘I,’ he adds, 

‘ might as justly impute the vile absurdities that are to be found in 

Amadis de Gaul to M. de Corneille, De Scudery, De Chapelain, 

De Voiture, and the rest of the famous modern French wits.’ Sor- 

biere’s book drew upou him a more serious notice —he was banished 

fas-it to the city of Nantes by an order under the king’s signet. 
Phe first article in the Harleian Collection of Voyages is an ac- 

count of England, said to be translated from the manuscript of D. 

Manuel Gonzalez, a Portugueze merchant ; this has been reprinted 

in Mr. Pinkerton’s collection, without any suspicion of its authen- 

ticity ; but it is manifestly the work of an Englishman, not impro- 
bably of Defoe. ‘The ‘ Londres’ of M. Grosley appeared at the 
beginning of the present reign. His English, his credulity, and 
his mistakes may frequently excite a smile; while on the other hand 
the occasional wisdom of his remarks the felicity of his language, 
and the good spirit and-good temper which pervade the book, con- 
ciliate the reatler’s good will, even when they do not command his 
respect. His English is not a little curious; the light, he tells us, 
which our great church windows admit, is nécessaire sans doute 
sous un ciel communément embrumé, mais éblouissante dans les 
glorious dai.’ He describes the fashionable amusement of ¢ /e bou- 
tingrin,’—and in the letter of his correspondent, M. Condamine, 
we learn that the boys in London will sometimes call a Frenchman 
son babitch. *‘ Le tost,’ M. Grosley informs us, ‘is that part of 
the day in England in which, when the cloth is removed after din- 
ner, when the ladies have retired, and when the dining-room has 
been suffisamment garnie de pots-de-chambre, chacun, les coudes 
sur la table, se faisant passer de Pun a Cautre les bouteilles, boit et 
arrange (état. When the members in the House of Commons 
would direct the attention of the opposite party to what is said in 
the debate, they exclaim Ya! ya! and the orator of the House is 
called in English Le Spik.’ r language seems to consist wholly 
of monosyllables ; for however long the word may be, the first 
syllable only is strongly pronounced, and the rest of the word, half- 
eaten, dies between the teeth. By way of illustrating this remark, 
he tells us, in another place, that the English pronounced the name 
of Cromwell as though it were spelt Caramuel. In this point, how- 
ever, there were great hopes of us, every person learnt French, our 
villainous tiative tongue would soon be removed—bientét le Fran- 
ois sera par choir la langue du peuple Anglois. John Bull 
ing thus disposed to parley-vous, M. Grosley no doubt oe oe 

at 
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that the general introduction of a sprightlier form of speech might 
counteract the predominant mela ly of the nation—cette triste 
affection, the causes of which he makes the subject of deep and 
serious inquiry: they were to be found, he thinks, in our fogs; in 
the humidity of our climate ; in our beef, which, being mingled in 
the stomach with beer, must produce a heavy and viscous chyle, 
which can only convey bilious and melancholic juices to the brain. 
Pit-coal is another cause of English melancholy; and our method 
of observing Sunday after the Judaical manner is a certain specific 
for making a melancholy people. In proof of this he relates, that 
a young English officer, with whom he travelled from Ham to Ca- 
lais, refused to sing a song one Sunday, because it was not the 
proper day ; and in like manner refused to sing a psalm, because 
it was not the proper place: good proof that the English are a 
melancholy nation! Very possibly, he thinks, this melancholy 
making the people habitually indifferent to life may have contri- 
buted greatly to their military exploits. So prone are they indeed 
to suicide, that there is a particular prayer in the Liturgy against 
it. High balustrades are placed upon all the bridges to prevent it, 


and the banks of the Thames are, as far as possible, carefully blocked 
up: yet he himself saw eight and twenty sculls taken up from that 
part of the river where the new bridge was then building ; and.as 
this was a chance sample of the whole river, if eight and twenty 


were found in that line, the bed of the Thames may be said to be 
paved with them ! 

Perhaps this extraordinary assertion may have originated in ig- 
norance of the language, and in that improper licence of speech 
wherein travellers and story-tellers are apt to indulge, expressing 
themselves as having seen that of which they have only read.— 
There are persons who take a mischievous pleasure in giving false 
information to such travellers as are collecting materials for a 
* Tour,’ with less judgment than industry. Instances of this may 
be found in the splendid quartos of living authors; and M. Gros- 
ley seems occasionally to have been deceived in this manner. In- 
deed if we mistake not, it was in a fitst edition of his work that a 
charge of scandalous immorality was brought against the London- 
ers ;—Qwhenever the water-side, the writer said, 
‘men came running out of the public-houses and crying to him, 
Vars! oars! which word, not being well acquainted with English 
orthography, he interpreted into the very worst sense which the 
sound can bear, and concluded that the watermen were persons 
employed thus coarsely and broadly to invite him into a brothel. 
The story of the sculls is perhaps of the same nature,—a mischie- 
vous friend may have told him that he had seen eight-and-twenty 
Sculls lying at Blackfriars bridge, and he, taking sculls, like “a 
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in the wrong tion, may have fallen into the unhappy error 
of making himself the spectator and drawing the prodigious con- 
clusion that the bed of the Thames was lined with human bones. 
It is beyond all doubt that he was sometimes thus ara Har 
posed upon, or, to use a word which seems now to be naturalized, 
thus mystified.—For he tells us that mothers in England. made it 
a part of the education of their children to take them to execu- 
tions, and flog them when they returned, by way of imprinting 
the lesson upon their memory! And to exemplify the love of 
uniformity for which the English are remarkable, he tells us, that 
a man having lost a leg by an accident, chose to have both cut off, 
that he might have a pair of wooden legs instead of an odd one. 
The public papers, he says, recorded this fact with admiration,— 
and this foolish story is repeated as authentic, im some of the recent 
publications upon England! We have dwelt only upon the errors 
of this writer; but with no intention of detracting from him :—with 
all his credulity and his blunders,—and notwithstanding the pre- 
sumption of writing an account of acountry in which he had only 
passed two months, Grosley is an amusing and sometimes a sagacious 
writer; a Frenchman would lay down his book with a kindly feel- 
ing toward the English,—and an Englishman may be well pleased 
with the temper and disposition of the author. 

In the year 1782, Moritz, a Prussian clergyman, made a seven 
weeks’ visit to England, and published an account of his adventures 
there. He came over with a warm heart, an ill-furnished purse, 
‘and as large a stock of simplicity as Parson Adams himself. After 
remaining three weeks in London, he set off for Derbyshire, with 
a book of the roads and a map, Paradise Lost, no more linen than 
he could carry in-his pocket, and four guineas. Of course he 
journeyed on foot ; innkeepers were not so much accustomed, to see 
pedestrians in those days as they are now; and he sometimes felt 
the hardship of his lot in being obliged to travel in a manner that 
exposed him to the scorn of a people whom he wished to respect. 
The and brutal manner in which he was fre- 

'y treated was in some degree occasioned by suspicion, 
as much to the of of his good na- 
ture, thathe never, in a momentof resentment, casts any imputation 
upon the national character for the ill usage which he experienced. 
Being pressed for time on his return, he determined to take the 
stage for part of the way,—a portion of his travels which is so 
curious, that it can only be given with due effect in his own words. 

* This ride,’ says he, ‘ from Leicester to Northampton, J shall re- 
member as long as I live.- i 

‘ The coach drove from the yard through a part of the house. The 
inside passengers got in in the yard; but we.on the outside were obliged 
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public street, because we should have had no 
room for our to pass under the gateway. 

‘ My companions on the top of the coach were a farmer, a young 
man very decently dressed, and a blackamoor. 

‘ The getting up alone was at the risk of one’s life; and when I was 
up, I was obliged to sit just at the corner of the coach, with nothing to 
hold by but a sort of little handle, fastened on the side. I sat nearest 
the wheel ; and the moment that we set off, I fancied that J saw certain 
death await me. All I could do was to take still safer hold of the han- 
dle, and to be more and more careful to preserve my balance. 

* The machine now rolled along with prodigious rapidity over the stones 
through the town, and every moment we seemed to fly into the air; so 
that it was almost a miracle that we still stuck to the coach and did not 
fall. We seemed to be thus on the wing and to fly, as often as we. 
passed through a valley or went down a hill. 

* At last the being continually in fear of my life became insupporta- 
ble, and as we were going up a hill, and consequently proceeding rather 
slower than usual, I crept from the top of the coach and got snug into 
the basket. 

* “O Sir, Sir, you will be shaken to death!” said the black; but 
T flattered myself he exaggerated the unpleasantness of my post. 

‘ As long as we went up hill, it was easy and pleasant: and having had 
little or no sleep the night before, I was almost asleep among the trunks 
and packages; but how was the case altered when we came to go down 
hill! then all the tranks and packages began as it were to dance around 
me, and every thing in the basket seemed to be alive, and I every mo- 
ment received from them such violent blows that 1 thought my last 
hour was come. I now found that what the black had told me was no 
exaggeration ; but all my complaints were useless. I was obliged to 
suffer this torture nearly an hour, till we came to another hill, when 
ng shaken to pieces and badly bruised, I again crept to the top of 

coach, and took possession of my former seat. “ Ah! did I not tell 
you that you would be shaken to death ?” said the black, as I was get- 
tingup ; but I made him no reply. Indeed I was ashamed, and | now 
write this as a warning to all strangers who may happen to take it into 
their heads, without being used to it, to take a place on the outside of 
an English post-coach,—and still more, a place in the basket!’ 
* Moritz, however, left England in perfect charity, votwithstand- 
ing his ill-treatment, and the adventure of the basket. Every thing 
which he saw seemed to impress him with a sense of the happiness 
of the English. ‘The country appeared to him beautiful as Para- 
dise, and he observed with astonishment that the roads in the vici- 
nity of London were far more alive than the most frequented streets 
in Berlin. The footway in London, he says, * paved with large 
stones on both sides of the street, appears to a foreigner exceed- 
ingly convenient aud pleasant ; as any one may then walk in perfect 
safety, in no more danger from the prodigious crowd of carts and 
, than if one was in one’s own room, for no wheel dare 
003 come 
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come a finger’s breadth upon the curb-stone.’ He notices the ge- 
neral handsomeness of the people,—the natural manner of the boys, 
so different from the little mannikins of the continent, and the easy 
gradation of ranks in England, where high and low are not separated 
by a chasm as insuperable as that between Dives and Lazarus. He 
recognizes and adinires the feeling which makes the appellation of 
liar the worst insult which can be offered to an Englishman: our 
church service and church music edified and affected him ‘ even to 
tears ;’ and the sight of a popular election, though he perceived that 
the license there was ‘ but the semblance of liberty, and that, too, 
tribunitial liberty,’ warmed his heart. iota 

* Yes, my friend,’ he says, ‘ depend on it, when you see here how in 
this happy country the lowest and meanest member of society thus un- 
equivocally testifies the interest which he takes in every thing ofa pub- 
lic nature,—how high and low, rich and poor, concur in declaring 
their feelings and their conviction that a carter, a common tar, or a 
scavenger, is still a man and an Englishman, and as such has his 
rights and privileges defined and known as exactly and as well as his 
king, or as his king’s ministers,—take my word for it, ‘you will find 
yourself very differently affected from what you are when staring at our 
soldiers in their exercises at Berlin.’ 

Without any pretensions to wit, sentiment, philosophy, or fine 
writing, the simple story of this Prussian Parson Adams has found 
its way into popular collections in England, and perhaps few books 
have ever communicated to the reader a more distinct conception 
of the author’s character. A more comprehensive and methodical 
account of England was published at the same time by one Wende- 
born, author of a German grammar,—a book of solid materials, 
heavily concocted, but collected with industry, and arranged for the 
purpose of conveying accurate and impartial information to his coun- 
trymen. Most of the later French travels have been written with 
a very different feeling ; a spirit of envious dislike is more or less ap- 
parent in all ; to what an extent this spirit may be carried, the readers 
of this Journal will remember by the specimens which were given 
on a former occasion from the L’ Angleterre of M. le Maréchal de 
Camp Pillet, Chevalier de St. Louis, Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, Grand Liar, and Knight of the Hulks. This indeed is 
a flagrant instance, and worthy of punishment as an audacious libel 

human nature ; but the best accounts of England which the 
French have yet published are as little favourable to this country | 
as they are little honourable to the national spirit which displays | 

its unabated hostility. 
uM. Jean Baptiste Say is one of the least unfriendly of these writers, — 
—he even says he should rejoice in the prosperity of England | 
as much as in that of France, and for this valid reason, which it is * 
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to be wished all statesmen of every country would bear in mind, 
that ‘ the prosperity of one country so far from being incompatible 
with that of another, as the generality of men imagine, is, on the 
contrary, favourable to it.’ Yet it would be difficult to believe that 
M. Say’s opinions have not been coloured by his wishedwhen he 
affirms that our taste for the arts has been by little and little cor- 
rupted, in consequence of our long exclusion from the classical 
ground of Europe ; that for this reason our vases, candelabra, and 
furniture have neither neatness, lightness, nor elegauce; we have 
fallen back into a Gothic and unmeaning taste of heavy and com- 
plicated ornaments; and in the patterns of stuffs and choice of 
colours we are now behind the rest of Europe. At home, he says, 
the government possesses the means of making the English pay 
for things more than their value, ‘ but it does not, thank God, 
ssess the same power over the French, the Germans, or the 
razilians.’ This same ejaculation of thanksgiving is no doubt to 
be understood when he assures us that our manufactures obtain 
little success in the great markets of Europe ;—that if corn does 
not rise iu price the agriculturists and the landholders must be 
vuined, and if it does, that in that case commerce and mann- 
factures will be destroyed ; in short that we are reduced to this al- 
ternative,—to borrow for our annual expenditure,—which is impos- 
sible, because it is already difficult to pay the interest of the existing 
debt,—or under some shape or other to cease to pay the interest, 
and ‘ thus create a bankruptcy more or less disguised.’ In this 
opinion M. Say is supported by the Morning Chronicle, a journal 
which for becoming national feeling, and felicitous political pre- 
dictions, may vie with the Northern prophets; but M. Say is 
neither so senseless nor so dishonest as to dissemble that this would 
be an act of political suicide, which would bring the whole system 
to the ground. There might, however, he adds, be a third alter- 
native,—‘ to lessen the expense by ceasing to embroil and agitate 
_ Europe, Asia, and America: but this is vot likely to be adopted.’ 
The French have repeated against us this charge of embroiling the 
_ world till they really seem to believe it! But we must not wonder 
at hearing it from them, when there are men in our owa country 
wicked enough and traiterous enough to repeat mouth after month, 
and week after week, and day after dav, the same impudent and 
detestable falsehood ! 
« The anonymous author who has laid Dyche’s Spelling-book un- 
’ der contribution, and compiled so largely from Joe Miller, does 
not venture upon prophecy, and deals but little in political matter, 
-—that little however is rich in its kind. ‘O Frenchmen, O my 
dear compatriots, he repeats after some Frenchman as sage as 
himself, ‘ once for all, beware of those who are incessantly citing 
004 England 
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England to you as a model! Your laws and your government are 
r superior to the laws and administration of Britain!’ In: Eng- 
and, he tells us, every thing is decided by money ; it is money that 
makes our judges, our magistrates, our members of parliament, 
generalsf’admirals, and ministers! Every thing in England is 
venal: our county members are the slaves of the minister’s will 
and the instruments of his passions. Generally speaking, we are — 
an ignorant people ; in the provincial towns the people hate learn- 
ing, and yawn at the sound of Latin. And as for our national 
courage, it is a great mistake to suppose that the English are a 
‘brave people—that which is mistaken for courage in them, is a 
certain strength of character which perhaps is not found in the 
French, but which is only a disease of the mind, occasioned by 
excess im beef, and by the high duties upon wine, and leading to 
suicide. Suicide and consumption, as we learn from this judicious 
writer, were not known in England before the battle of Agincourt; 
but Henry V. thought proper after that battle to enact, that no 
Englishman should drink wine without mixing it with water; why 
this enactment should have been made, or in what archives the 
writer has discovered it, he has not thought fit to impart;—but so 
it was, and from that time the English character became ¢riste, 
taciturn, melancisolic ; consumption became the national disease, 
and suicide the national form of madness. The philanthropic 
author has kindly pointed out the means of delivering ourselves 
from these rooted evils;—it is but to plant vines in our colo- 
nies, and import their produce in great quantities,—to allow 
of balls and spectacles on Sundays,—and to have organs and 
good musicians in the churches;—‘ Alors Patmosphére chan- 
gerait dans dix @ quinze années; la fureur du suicide serait 
arrété ; le peuple deviendrait gai, sociable et heureux.” Excellent 
as this is, it is not entirely original ; the writer seems to have pur- 
sued a happy discovery of M. Grosley: (upon whom, indeed, he 
has drawn largely for materials :)—that earlier observer suggests 
that nothing would be so beneficial to the interests of England, 
physical, moral, spiritual, and political, as the free use of wine; it 
would make the English, he affirms, more active and less specu- 
lative—more addicted to gaiety, and less to reasoning—fonder of 
life, less atrabilious, less occupied with politics, and+ therefore 
better subjects—less theological, and therefore more religious. 
The political interests of England, and the financial interests of 
France, are alike concerned, as he shews us, in reducing the duties 
upon wine,—il seroit, en effet, trds-singulier que la chaleur des 
esprits et des révolutions en Angleterre y eut une progression graduée, 
en raison de augmentation des droits d’excise sur le vin. Con- 

sumption, jaundice, suicide, heresy, and sedition, all to be 
vented by lowering the duties upon wine! | Look to it, Mr. au- 
sittart: 
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sittart! and ask yourself if, as a man and a minister, you can con- 
scientiously suffer the continuance of these evils when the remedy 
is so easy. 

Concerning the courage of the English, derived as it is from 
beef, and still more from mutton, the world has been greatly mis- 
taken ; though the truth upon this point was long ago seen by Sor- 
biere. In Louis X1Vth’s time, says the anonymous compiler, the 
French sailors used to say—if they are Dutch, we shall fight them ; 
if they are English, we shall beat them :—s’i/s sont Hollandais nous 
nous battrons; s’ils sont Anglais, nous les battrons. Cela était 
passé en proverbe. A stranger, we are told, lands at London; in 
that city parfaitement libre he meets the press-gang ten times in 
an hour pursuing the passengers to make sailors and soldiers. by 
blows with a bludgeon. The next day he goes to Portsmouth, . 
goes on board a ship, and finds half these involuntary heroes in 
chains below deck. On the day after, he arrives at Brest ;—the 
sailors who are hastening thither without constraint and without 
= are disputing with each other the honour of embarking first. 

e enchanted traveller goes from vessel to vessel; he sees every 
where, in animated colours, the stamp of courage and of liberty. 
So far so good: but why does this enchanted traveller proceed 
no farther? Why does he not tell us how the gay volunteers on the 
one side, and the melancholy pressed sailors on the other, behaved 


when they were in battle, and in what plight they entered Ports- 
mouth together after the victory? The name of the British Chan- 
nel sounds ill in the ears of the Duc de Levis, and he asks, Who 
shall ensure proud Albion, that an enemy’s besom shall not again 
be displayed in the Thames? Somuch for our navy. As for our 
army, the reader may be assured, upon the competent authority of 
a French — that though the English troops yield to none in 
y 


courage, are inferior to almost all in evolutions and military 
spirit; and that the age of our Edwards and Henries is past. 
Doubtiess it is: but in the way of. military character, the age of 
Wellington has placed us upon as good a footing with our neigh- 
bours. But it seems we have less reason to plume ourselves upon 
our Edwards and Henries than has generally been supposed ;—a _ 
new salve has been discovered for the old sores of Cressy, and 
Poictiers, and Agincourt. We ought to speak with less pride of 
these victories; because the principal force of our armies, if we 
believe the Duc de Levis, consisted in soldiers drawn from the 
French provinces. Poor England!—There are Portugueze, who tell 
us that they wom for us all our battles in Spain ; and in due time 
we shall probably be informed that it was the Belgians who won 


the day at Waterloo! 
(Mach should be forgiven to national feeling ; and it is as mach 
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the virtue of the French to-love their own country, and feel a lively 
sense of her triumphs or reverses, as it is the vice of our oppo- 
sitionists and Ultra-Whigs to take part on every occasion agamst 

land. When the Duc de Liancour, travelling as an emigrant 
in Cana@la, and being received there not merely with hospitality, 
but with the respect due to his rank, and character, and misfor- 
tunes, gives vent to a strain of bitter and even hostile reflections 
against the country by which Canada was conquered from France, 
his English readers respected the principle on which those feelmgs 
arose, whatever they may have thought of the prudence or propriety 
of thus manifesting them. ‘The Duc de Levis also upon 
Canada, and tells us that it adds little to the glory of our arms, and 
proves this by a notable piece of secret history, which, it must be 
admitted, comes upon high authority. In the battle wherein Wolfe 
fell, the command of the French, after Montcalm’s death, devolved 
upon the Chevalier, afterwards Maréchal de Levis, father of the 
t writer, and he—beat the English ;—yes, reader, beat them 
in a pitched battle ;—u/—oh, most unfortunate conjunction dis- 
junctive !—but, im the very midst of his success, a total want of 
ammunition compelled him to yield to those whom he actually had 
defeated !* The son of the commander who so unluckily lost the 
battle which he won may naturally be excused for believing that 
this was the case, and that the glory of that bloody day belongs 
to France. not England—to the Chevalier de Levis, and not to 
Wolfe. He, like the Duc de Liancour, observes with cordial hope 
that the Canadians have preserved their religion, their manners, and 
their language, and that they are still French in heart; and he 
points out, among the other advantages which France would derive 
from the possession of her former colony, the ascendancy which it 
would give her over the councils of the United States. 

The Duc de Levis cannot begin his ‘ History of London’ with- 
out comparing it to Carthage. Carthage, he says, was a golden 
Colossus with feet of clay, which the sword of the Romans over- 
threw, et Londres est peut-étre chancelante sur ses monceaux de 
guinées. And supposing that France would be permitted to keep 
that extent of coast to the North and South which —e we had 
aunexed to the French empire, this union, he says, will’ perhaps 
suffice to re-establish the equilibrium of the seas. ‘The spirit which 
such opinions, or rather such wishes, indicate, is more broadly ex- 


* Lorsqu’uprés des succes balencés, le Chevalier (depuis le Maréchal de Levis) succé- 
dant au brave mais matheureux Montcalm, eut pris le conmandement en chef des troupes, 
il battit les Anglois dans une bataille rangée, et ce fut au milieu de ses succés que le dé- 

_ nuement total de munitions de guerre toujours interceptées, le de se rendre auz 
waincus.’ Tom, i. Chap. 15, p. London Edition. 
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pind naveementinnesy betweep Richelieu and Pitt, by M. 
Chevalier Gilbert de Mezlhiac.~ A peroration to the praise 
and glory of the Duc de Richelieu explains the author’s motives 
for chusing such a subject; but it would augur ill for France, if 
the favour of a French minister were to be obtained by the publi- 
cation of such absurd falsehoods, and the avowal of such bitter and 
rooted enmity towards England. It is declared in this book, that 
the world will one day be too narrow to contain France and E 
land at once; and that one of the two must fall. Richelieu, it 
seems, foresaw this, and the whole of Mr. Pitt’s policy proceeded 
upon a conviction of thistruth! The author says that the name of 
Pitt excites more admiration in France than in England, and that 
the circumstances of the times are somewhat delicate for the avowal 
of such opinions, and he professes la plus grande estime for the 
British ministry, and in particular for the ‘British nation, whose 
rous conduct in these latter times, he says, has delivered 
Poses from the most hateful yoke: but these considerations 
need not deter him from writing impartially concerning Mr. 
Pitt. So he assures us that Lord Chatham, perceiving that the 
ruin of England sooner or later must inevitably be accomplished 
by France, sought to prevent it by ruining France; and instilled 
into his son William, as Hamilcar had done into Hannibal, an im- 
placable hatred against the French. In pursuance of his father’s 
plans, Pitt conceived the hope of blotting out France from the 
map of nations, and making this destruction her own work, by 
internal commotions which would tend to a general subversion of 
i social order, and then leave to England the 
commerce of the whole world. Such a plan could only be carried 
on ‘ by the dark tortuosities of a consummate Machiavelism;’ and 
having vowed in his heart an exterminating war to accomplish this 
end, he became—the author and fomenter of jacobinical principles 
in France! No money, no artifices, uo crimes were spared ;—the 
demagogues were encouraged and paid by him,—the Duke of Or- 
leans was his creature,—the revolutionary leaders his agents,—the 
Revolution his work. M. Mezlhiac does not go quite so far as the 
egregious General Sarrazin, who writes his last incomparable his- 
tory upon the hypothesis that Buonaparte also was the agent of 
England, and that the battle of Waterloo was fought upon a plan 
concerted between him and the British cabinet, and lost upon 
his part according to agreement, by combinations of greater skill 
and greater exertions than he had ever displayed ip gaining a victory ; 
so much more difficult was it to be defeated with such soldiers, than 
to conquer with them—to play the losing, than the winning game! 
M. Mezlhiac is somewhat more modest m his theory ; yet so little 
is be acquainted with the public and notorious transactions of the 
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age concerning which he writes, that he praises the Prince Regent 
for having, at the commencement of his government, declared that he 
would never treat with France till the odious tyranny of Buona- 
parte were overthrown. The Prince Regent and his ministers: 
deserve every praise for their conduct towards France—except this. 
Pitt’s plans against France succeeded, because so many accidental 
circumstances favoured it. Such were the writings of the infidel 
philosophers who laboured so successfully to poison the morals of 
the French people; but as Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Helvetius, 
&c. &c. could not very conveniently be agents of Pitt, most of 
these having died while he was a child,—they were acci- 
dental co-operators: such was the decayed state of the French 
finances, the Chancellor of the English exchequer could have no 
coutroul over them,—but they were in such a state as accidentall 
to facilitate his projects: such was that dAnglomania, ‘ puis qu'il 
faut Pappeller par son nom,’ that caprice, that ridiculous madness 
which turned all the heads of France—a people who till then had 
served as a model for the rest of Europe, by the delicacy of their 
taste and the elegance of ‘their manners, hastening to abandon that 
flattering empire, by denaturalizing their character in imitating the 
ton, and the rude and almost barbarous manners of their neighbours. 
In a word, ‘ Athens (to wit, Paris!) disdained the grace and po- 
liteness of Pericles and of Aristophanes to intoxicate itself with the 
Thracians, and to imitate the savage life of Sparta.’ This also 
proves accidentally favourable to the atrocious plans of Mr. Pitt, 
which were assisted still more by the accidental consequences of 
the American war. Louis le Martyr, we are told, professed a 
declared and calm hatred of the English, and carefully pursued the 
great object of annihilating the British power ; he found resources 
enough in the national energies to strike the terrible blow of 1778; 
and by a glorious, but fatal vengeance, deprived us of America ; 
but the destructive principles which were scattered abroad by that 
war took root in France, and thus also accidentally contributed 
to the success of Mr. Pitt! Tie feeling of national hatred must 
have been fostered till it acquired the strength of personal passion 
before a writer of common sense would utter absurdities like these. 
In reality, M. Mezihiac hates England as heartily as General Pillet. 
Our Parliament, he tells us, is a ridiculous Colossus, raising its 
head in a civilized zra, while its feet rest in the mud of barbarous 
ages : our Government is 2 paper government ; our liberty éonsists 
in the vain privilege of saying and writing what we please, whether 
right or wrong, under an actual and unlimited despotism ; and for 
our commercial prosperity and maritime power, the voice of ages 
raises itself to teach kings and people that of all scourges which 
men dread the most, that which inspires them with the greatest 


horror— 
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horror—that which at all times they have combated with the great- 


est raucour, is—a commercial and maritime monopoly. As often 
asa people has sought to arrogate to itself this odious right, the 
cry- of death and of vengeance has resounded among all its neigh- 
bours! the hatred’of all nations has overwhelmed it,— its fictitious 
prosperity has yanished like a shadow. The formidable ramparts, 
the numerous fleets which protected the seat of its power, have 
been thunder-stricken and annihilated under the avenging blows of 
an hundred irritated nations. Opulent Tyre has not even left its 
traces upon the shores of Syria; scarcely can any ruins of the 
flourishing Carthage be found under the sand of the desert; and 
the sword of man seems to have engraved upon these deplorable 
ruins, that the Eternal created the ocean to be the common pro- 
perty of mankind. ‘ The system of England is so much beyond 
its natural and intrinsic strength, that it bears within it the germ 
of death, and its factitious resources for its self-preservation must 
vanish before the first well-directed attacks of French energy.’ It 
might have heen thought that the gratuitous restitution of so many 
and such important ae conquests might have convinced France 
of the moderation of England, and silenced for ever the senseless cry 
concerning maritime and commercial monopoly ;—it might also 
have been thought, that if any Frenchman dared even to dream of 
the conquest of England, the recollection of Waterloo would have 
awakened him. WO 

It is indeed manifest that in the French writers of the present 
day, the feeling which generally prevails concerning England is 
not less hostile than that which was proclaimed from the tribunes 
of Robespierre and bureaux of Buowaparte. Waving, however, 
for the present, the reflections which would naturally occur, some 
estimate may be formed of the power and judgment which these 
writers possess, by observing the general accuracy of their know- 
ledge respecting the country whose secret policy they affect to 
understand, and whose downfal they are so willing to prognosti- 
cate. It may amuse the English reader to be informed that phy- 
sicians wear be swords, and are always dressed in black; that 
our gentlemen who walk the streets on account of the accommoda- 
tion which our pavement affords, wear bvots and spurs in the win- 
ter; that sugared meat appears regularly at our tables; that the 
Lord Mayor has whole turtles served up in their shells; that on 
Christmas-day every person has at his table a potage détestable, 
composed of dry raisins and boiled prunes ; that in ‘ the Baccha- 
nalian exercise of toasting,’ the lover gives his mistress, the merchant 
his correspondent, the cle man his bishop, the bishop his pri- 
mate, and tl 


the primate the Protestant cause,—et [on s'enivre ainsi 
de la fagon du monde la plus polie ; that when you dine at an Eng- 
lishman’s 
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lishman’s house, you know his politics by his ditner:—a minis- 
terial man gives you French rolls; at a patriot’s you get only stale 
bread : the ministerialist gives soup in his first course, and made- 
dishes ; at an oppositionist’s table you have an enormous piece of 
boiled beef, flanked with carrots boiled in water, and with cabbages 
seasoned with the same sauce !—a huge hare, with gooseberry sauce, 
is an excellent patriotic dish: mmisterial men drink French 
wines; an oppositionist and a friend of liberty would be disgraced 
were he not to prefer Port to Claret or Burgundy; and a good 
republican ought to get drunk with nothing but what is of home 


- manufactory. The Presbyterians and malcontents dine always 


upon calve’s head on the 30th of January, at the sign of the John 
the Baptist. Every body knows the fondness of the English for 
pugilistic exercises : ces sortes de combats er boxes ; women, 
as well as men, crowd to see the bor. e author of the Quinze 
Jours witnessed one of these exhibitions, at which many well- 
dressed women were present. It is, however, due to this author, 
to say that he sets down nothing in malice, and has no other ob- 
ject in his inventions, (for such many of his adventures are,) than 
to excite a laugh. The bor is an indispensable part of education— 
fathers and mothers make their children fight in their presence; the 
professors do the same at schools and at the English colleges ; and 
the boxers begin by butting like rams. Highway robbery is so 
common, that a purse is regularly prepared for the highwayman ; 
about twelve guineas is the common sum; it is a sort of duty 
which custom has established in favour of the robbers. The 
highwaymen, however, are well bred and gallant; and a handsome 
woman is usually franked for a salute. Chaises full of police- 
officers set out almost every evening from London on a cruize, 
and the robbers, if taken, are hung upon the spot where the crimes 
were committed, fastened to the gallows, and left to figure there 
in their perukes and full dress; for, gentle reader, every person 
who is hanged in England must be well shaved and dressed for. 


' the operation: he must have a peruke hien-frisée, a pair of white 


gloves, and a nosegay in his hand! They usually go drunk with 
spirits to the gallows! but every criminal has the right of presenting 


a petition in to the king! 

What the \ rg are, at which Englishmen ruin themselves and 
their families by enormous bets, we cannot guess. ‘The amateurs 
outrés of horse-racing, or ultra-men of the turf, are called black- 
legs, from the colour of their boots, which they never take off; and 
the Bond-street loungers derive their appellation from that light 
repast in the middle of the day which they take in the eating shops 
and which is called lounge. The patriots in England are called 
les anciens Wigths, or, according to another authority, /es = 
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This, however, is less curious than the accuracy of the French 
journalist, who quoted the Independent Whig by the title of La 
Perruque Indépendante. L’ite de Wiggh (from whence, perhaps, 
the patriots take the name) is the Cythera of the English, and the 
place of resort for stolen marriages. But the reader will by this 
ume be disposed to cry Ohe jam satis! and we may say with the 


* So of enough, enough ;—and now no more.’ 

The ‘ Journal’ of the French traveller has no blunders of this 
kind, no illiberality, no hostile feeling, and few prejudices of any 
kind. The writer indeed, being born m France, having resided 
twenty years in America, and married an Englishwoman, was so 
connected with the three countries as to have the strongest moral 
reasons for wishing the prosperity of all. He spent two years in 
a without any other object than that of seeing the country : 

few travellers have seen so much of it. His book has appeared 
under some disadvantages in England; it was ushered into the 
world with a pert, puffing advertisement, and is disfigured with 
paltry prints containing some of the very worst representations of 
noted places that we ever remember to have seen. There is ‘alsoa 
self-sufficiency in the writer detracting something from the respect 
to which his general good sense largely entitles him ; he has no 
relish for Handel, none for Raffael or Niccolo Poussin, none for 
Mitton; and he speaks contemptuously of the greatest musician, 
the greatest painter, and the greatest poet, without suspecting any 
deficiency in his own ears and eyes and intellectual faculties. But 
in the main, the book bears marks of an observant, candid, and 
intelligent mind; to other countries it will impart much informa- 
tion respecting the real state of England; im this it must necessarily 
be read with less interest than elsewhere; but it is one of those 
works which derives value from time,—that which conveys no 
knowledge, and imparts little amusement to the present generation, 


may communicate both when this age shall have past away, and — 


its momentous annals become a tale of the times that are gone. 


Coming from New York, and accustomed during so many years” 


to American society, M. Simond compares what he saw in England 
rather with America than with bis native country. He praises 
the comfort and cleanliness of his lodgings at Falmouth, one of the 
last places where an Englishman would find either; but such ac- 
commodations, he says, would cost more in the smallest town in 
America, or in fact could not be had. He finds the servants not 
only more obliging and industrious than those in the New World, 
but as looking better pleased and happier than persons of the same 
station in the land of political equality; where indeed the ostentation 
of what is as substantially enjoyed in England serves only to excite 
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vulgar insolence, and creates feelings of discontent. The poor did 
not appear to him so poor as in other countries, and the most 
wretched cottages in our Devonshire villages had a something 
which was wanting in America; they were ‘ very poor indeed, but 
the windows generally whole and clean; no old hats or bundles of 
rags stuck in as in America, where people build but do not repair.’ 
These marks of squalid poverty are to be found amoyg us, but 
they are not frequent enough to meet the eye of a traveller. He 
thought there were far fewer children to be seen about the houses ; 
—the old world is not less prolific than the new, and the children 
were probably at school or at work. Our rivers suffer by compa- 
rison with the Delaware, and the Hudson, and the St. Lawrence. 
He repeats the story of a lady, who, asking an Englishman if they 
had in England any rivers like the Seine, interrupted herself, and 
added laughingly, ‘ How can I be so silly? it is an island; there 
are no rivers!’ And M.Simond adds, ‘ I really think the lady was 
not so very much in the wrong.’ He seems to think that the 
beauty of a river must be in proportion to its magnitude, and so 
determined is he to see nothing beautiful in the rivers of an island, 
that when speaking of the prospect from Richmond Hill, he says 
the prospect would not be materially injured if the Thames were 
dried up, ‘ and its muc; bed filled and sanded over.’ It is no 
wonder that he has so little knowledge of pictures and of poetry ! 
that he should call the song of the nightingale ‘ a lively, A 

vulgar sort of melody,’ and say that Hamlet is ‘ one of the most i. 
conceived and inexplicable of Shakspeare’s plays.’ Such opinions 
in all matters of taste might be expected in the man who can see 
no beauty in the Thames at Richmoud. Non omnes oninia pos- 
sumus ; and it is well for us that we cannot ; for if all men possessed 
the same powers, coveted the same objects, and pressed forward 
after the same pursuits, there would be more bickering and jostling 
than there is in a world wherein, Heaven knows! there is already 
but too much. The painter has no need of the musician’s ear ; 
the musician stands as little in want of the painter's eye: the 
analyzing and anatomizing spirit which the physical sciences demand 
“— stifle the imagination and deaden the feelings of a poet ; 
while the man of business and the man of the world require only 
such talents as are the world’s current coin, and bear the impress 
of the age. In some rare instances, indeed, the germs of every 
intellectual faculty seem to have been given in such proportions, 
that the gifted possessor might have attained to pre-eminence in 
any line which he chose; but life is not long enough to cultivate 
them all, and perhaps the mind, in this its limited sphere, has not 
scope for their developement. If the ruling faculty does not, like 
Aaron’s rod, swallow up the rest (which it seems to do where great 
power, 
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powers of calculation exist, or an extraorcivary verbal memory,) . 


yet, like trees im a thicket, that which shoots,up with most vigour 
overtops the rest, and, by overshadowing, dwarfs them. These re- 
marks are applicable to the writer before us, by whose faults they 


' have been suggested : he is a wretched connoisseur, and a misera-_ 
ble critic ; and, like most critics, presumptuous in proportion to. 


his incapacity : but he reasons with candour and sagacity upon sub- 

jects within his reach, and we shall revert to his remarks, more 

especially to his political observations, with the respect which they 
rve. 

Layi ide his volumes for the present, we must notice those 
of Mr. Silliman, who visited Europe with the pleasant and honour- 
able commission to purchase philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
and books for Yale College in Connecticut. Coming in this cha- 
racter, the American traveller brought with him such feelings as 
became a man of letters and a member of that commonwealth in 
which all distinctions of country should be forgotten, or remem- 
bered only when principles and paramount interests are at stake. 
His Jouryal represents England to the Americans as it is, and ex- 
hibits to the English a fair specimen of the real American charac- 
ter. For there are two distinct classes of people in America; the 
descendants of those old settlers who carried with them habits of 
strict morality and austere religion; and the modern swarm of emi- 
grants, renegadoes and refugees, who are neither ncommoded with 
one nor the other. The former have outgrown the intolerance and 
bigotry of their ancestors, but retained their virtues, and embellished 
them by humaner manners ; they have been born under the form of 
pomneeet for which their fathers sighed in secret, and are repub- 
icans as much by principle and duty, as by prejudice and inhe- 
ritance. Of such persons the federal party is chiefly composed. 
‘ It has on its side,’ to use the words of the Gallo-American traveller, 
‘ a decided majority of the talents, the wealth, and the gentility of 
the country ; from all appearance, I might say, of the morality also’ 
—he adds, ‘ if | was not aware that much may be placed to the ac- 
count of principles which are the effect of situation.’ Most of the 
men who from principie bore arms against England during the revo- 
lution are now of this, which is the English party, to which Wash- 
ington himself adhered during the last years of bis life. But this 
party is as inferior in numbers as it is superior in every moral and 
intellectual qualification to the democrats, as they style themselves. 
Many of these are descended from persons who left Eugland, not 
on account of their virtues, nor for their good deserts; a large pro- 
portion are emigrants of the present generation; of this class un- 
doubtedly there are many who left their native country in the hope 
of bettering their condition by honest and honourable industry.; 
VOL. XV. NO. XXX. PY _ others 
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others to whom error only is imputable, who imagined that more 
liberty must be enjoyed under a republican government than, in 
their imagination, existed here; but there are also political despera- 
does whose revolutionary schemes had been frustrated at home, 
, not for conscience-sake, not for any principle, political 
or religious, but for the sake of escaping their creditors and the laws 
of their country, adventurers of the worst description, men of no 
fortunes, or of broken ones, with principles as loose as their ~ 
ance, inflamed hearts and blasted characters,—the disgrace of 
country which they have left, and the pest and scandal of that which 
has received them. It is certain that far the greater number of 
those newspapers which laboured so assiduously to create a war be- 
tween England and the United States, and which during that war 
endeavoured not less assiduously to exasperate it by every imagina- 
ble means of insult and-audacious falsehood, were edited, not by 
Americans, but emigrants, Scotch, Irish, and English. 
Mr. Silliman is a good representative of the best American cha- 
vacter. He is republican enough, while he admires the cheerful- 
ness and willingness of the servants in England, to consider the 
surly manners of the same class in America, and £ the sudlen salvo 
for personal dignity’ with which they render their services, as pro- 
ceeding from a cause which a patriot would not wish to remove,— 
the multiplied resources and superior condition of the lower orders 
in America. No person will dispute the position that lesser evils 
are to be disregarded when they necessarily arise from a greater 
good; that position, however, is not applicable here. ‘Tue incon- 
venience, in itself not inconsiderable, and of which all Americans 
complain, arises from the absurd manner in which principles of 
litical equality have been promulgated ; and instead of being, as 
Mr. Silliman persuades himself, indicative of a happier state of 
things than exists in England, it is symptomatic of a most perilous 
disease in the body politic. Universal suffrage has literally made 
the people the sovereign in America; aud the Gallo-American 
traveller has most ably pointed out the dangers which for that rea- 
son are in full view. Governors must obey the sovereign people © 
or be dismissed,—but the sovereign people are the multitude, and 
the multitude are the poor; they envy the rich, and in America 
there is nothing to soften the inequality,—no ties of hereditary re- 
spect,—no gradation of ranks,—scarcely any distinction but the 
sere and perilous one between the poor and the rich. ‘The mea- 


sures of government in America must therefore be unfavourable to 


the rich, and consequently to commerce, which is in that country 
“the only road to riches. 

“A little more poverty in the multitude,’ says this judicious writer, 
‘and property will fall an easy prey by such means as ati income tax 
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assessed arbitrarily by commissioners in support of any popular mea- 
sures,—by the establishment of a national r money,—by a maximum, 
Perhaps. The insecurity of property will then operate, as it has done 
everywhere, iti Turkey, in Persia, for instance, and in a less degree in 
those parts of Europe where the government could raise arbitrary taxes 
on industry, and where the administration of justice was dependent, 
The insecurity of property is invariably followed by relaxation of in- 
dustry and improvements, ignorance and rudeness, and finally the esta- 
blishment of a simple arbitrary government. It is no new observation, 

_ that every revolution contains the seeds of another most opposite in its 
nature, and scatters them behind it. We have yet to see what is to 
spring up in Ametica from a purely popular revolution.’ 

Mr. Silliman is disgusted with our Vauxhall, and with the open 
and scandalous immoralities by which the London theatres are dis- 
graced ; the one a which call forth this condemnation may be 
derived from the old Puritans, but they are well founded; and well 
regulated minds must acknowledge that the censure is but too well _ 
deserved. The prejudices of a white man who has been accus- 
tomed to the sight of slavery exist in him still so strongly, that he 
is disgusted at the catastrophe of Inkle and Yarico in the play,* 
and wishes it were possible ‘to extricate Mr. Inkle,’as he calls him, 
‘from so unpleasant an embarrassment as that of acknowledging a 
sable female for his wife,’ which, he says, in a great measure de- 
stroys the moral effect of the story. ‘This is language which we 
should not have expected from a moral and religious man ; but it 
shews how impossible it is to breathe without injury an atmos- 

re contaminated with slavery. Our young gentry appeared to 
im ‘ probably the handsomest men on earth ;’ this he ascribes in 
great measure to their habits of activity, which keep them in florid 
health, and to the ‘ correctness’ of their dress. There is less finery, | 
he says, than in America, and very few fops; ‘ the footmen are 
almost the only coxcombs seen in London.’—Mr-. Silliman, it is to! _ 
be feared, did not happen to pass through Bond-street or St,/ — 
James's at the fashionable hours. In the country he is struck with 
the striking similarity of our domestic manners to those of Ne 
England, and expresses his surprize ‘ that a lapse of almost tw 
centuries, and a state of things in many important particulars 
widely different, should not have produced a greater deviation i 
the new nw tina the original manners and habits of 
parent island.’ is we rejoice to hear: for assuredly no mannert 
were ever more favourable to the development of our moral and 
intellectual nature, nor more conducive to private happiness and 
public weal, than the domestic manners of England. Wherever 


* The afterpiece that night happened to be Tom Thumb, and Mr, Silliman gravely 
criticises it as if it were @ serious composition. 
these 
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these seeds aré sown they will bring forth the same fruits ; and the 
best wish that can be formed for matikind is, that they may be dis- 
seminated as widely as possible. Profligate demagogues, the rene- 
gadoes of one country and the pests of both, may assist an infatu- 
ated faction to excite and foster in the Americans a hatred towards 
England ; but it is an unnatural hatred,—a monstrous enmity,— 
for no circumstance can possibly destroy the bonds of affinity be- 
tween the two nations; they have lisped the same mother-tongue, 
they have been fed at the same breasts of religion—they derive their 
knowledge from the same reservoirs and fountain springs ;—they 
communicate in the same bread of life. ‘The American is indebted 

England for every thing which has humanized, every thing which 

y adorn, every thing which can ennoble his character: and that 
the old Americans, the genuine people of the country feel this, is 
evinced by the volumes before us. England is to them what Italy 
and Greece are to the classical scholar, what Rome is to the Catho- 
lic, and Jerusalem to the Christian world. Almost every hamlet, 
says Mr. Silliman, has been the scene of some memorable action, 
or the birth place of some distinguished person. It is interesting to 
observe this feeling, and trace its manifestation in a writer who 
makes no ostentation of his feelings, and who never disfigures his 
plain and faithful journal by any affectation of eloquence or of 
sentiment. He visited Thomson’s grave at Richmond, the house in 
which he had resided, and the summer-house in the gardeu where he 
com many of his poems: He wished also to visit Pope’s villa, 
and his grotto, and his willow, which had not then been cut down; 
but ‘ positive orders’ had been given that no person should see the 


house, and ‘ we were obliged,’ he says, ‘ to content ourselves with 
merely an external view of a building which was once honoured by 

e presence of the illustrious bard.—1 make no reflexions on Sir 
John Briscoe, the present possessor: he may have the best reasons 
for this seemingly illiberal conduct.’ At Hampton Court he was im- 
prest with a thought ‘ partaking at once of moral grandeur and of 
grateful melancholy, that he was actually in a palace, and that 
kings, queens, and illustrious men had trod the boards that were 
then beneath his feet.’ He describes to his countrymen the colour, 
the flight, and the song of the skylark, ‘ so much celebrated by the 
poets,’—and the Tower guns, ‘of which they read so often in the. 
newspapers,’ and which im latter years have so often excited the 
proudest feelings of patriotism and joy in every true Englishman 
within hearing of their triumphant sound. An American who 
‘remembers that he is English by descent, language, and reli- 

ion,—that is to say, by every tie of moral and intellectual rela- 
tionship, may be envied for his sensations in England. Greece 
and Italy, however interesting the recollections which they a 
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forth—give alse a melancholy sense of earthly instability, and force 
oe us a humiliating contrast between elder and later times. But 
England, in the full glory of arts and arms, in the plenitude of her 
strength and the exuberance of her wealth, in her free government 
and pure faith, just laws and uncorrupted mamers, public pro- 
sperity and private happiness ; England, in each and al! of these 
respects, presents an object not to be paralleled in past ages or in ~ 
other countries,—an object which fills with astonishment the under- 
‘standing mind, and which the philosopher and the Christian ma 
‘contemplate not only with complacency but with exultation, wi 
‘the deepest gratitude to the Almighty Giver of all good, and the 
most animatmg hopes for the further prospects: and progress of 
mankind. x 
On his first entrance into London, the ‘ City of Cities,’ as he justly 
calls it, the American traveller, who had been long anticipating the 
emotions which he should then experience, was not a little disap- 
pointed at finding himself perfectly unmoved ; but he soon disco- 
vered the comfort of its accommodations, so different from those 
which an American city affords to a stranger, and found all the gra- 
tification which be had expected in beholding the seat of the great 
‘empire and its objects of ancient or modern interest : unlike in this 
to the Gallo-American writer, who, when he speaks of an old city, 
says that it is * consequently’ ugly; but that writer is as uniformly 
unfortunate in all observations connected with taste, as he is 
judicious in his general remarks. The contrast between these 
writers in taste and in feeling is curiously shewn by their remarks 
‘upon Oxford. M.Simond says, ‘ it looked old, dusty, and worm- 
- eaten, the streets silent and deserted.’ ‘ No place,’ says Mr. Silliman, 
‘ ever impressed me with such feelings of admiration and awe, and I 
me it is without a parallel in the world. Instead of the nar- _ 
row and dirty lanes of trading towns, and the confused noise of — 
commerce, there are spacious and quiet streets, with fine houses of 
stone. The whole town has an unrivalled air of magnificence and — 
dignity.’ M. Simond accredits the refuted calumnies of what he | 
is pleased to call ‘ a certain illustrious literary assuciation,’ and says — 
that when Oxford ceased to teach exploded doctrines, it taught 
nothing at all in their stead. Mr. Silliman, on the contrary, 
‘inguires farther, and is better satisfied, and affirms that the English 
universities have been y misrepresented in America. y 
cannot, he says, be fairly compared with the more circumscribed 
_ institutions in his own country :—if the parallel were to be. made, 
it should be with some individual college, then the American insti- 
tutions would ‘have less reason to shrink from the comparison,— 
* comparatively bis own colleges are more respectable than he had 
imagined, 
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imagined, although in many things certainly inferior.’ We cordi- 
ally join him in the hope and expectation that the American colleges 
ill become more and more honourable aud useful to their country. 
Let the seeds of knowledge and improvement be sown where they 
will, the fruits are for all mankind. 
Mr. Silliman acknowledges that the literary men of England 
write their language with more purity than most literary men in 
America, and that in England gross blunders at the bar and in 
Parliament are not so common as in the American Congress and 
courts of law: but he insists (and in italics) that the English lan- 
guage is more correctly spoken at this time by the mass of the 
American, than by the mass of the English nation. This asser- 
tion is founded upon a common and easy mistake as to the nature 
ef provincial dialects, and upon a curious fact in the history of 
language. ‘There are no provincial dialects in America; emigrants 
from°all parts of Great Britain have met there, and intermixed 
with each other, and with natives of the country ; the peculiarities 
of dialect have necessarily been melted down imto the general 
h, which is common English ; and this is the language, there- 
fore, which all children learn as their mother-tongue. ‘The low- 
bred Londoner does not transmit his vulgar shibboleth, and the 
child of the Northumbrian is free from the burr which sticks in 
the throat of his father. Dialects can only be preserved by col- 
lective bedies speaking the language which they acquired in their 
youth ; they cannot therefore continue in promiscuous colonies. 
But there is a wide difference between provincial and vulgar dia- 
lects ; the former is only a different and antiquated form of our 
genuine speech, and as such it is recognized, whenever men of 
genius have thought proper to write in it. Without referring to 
earlier or inferior writers, it is sufficient to mention Burns,—a 
poet of such exquisite felicity, that his»writings are relished by per- 
sons who are obliged to study them as a foreign language. And in 
the ‘ Antiquary,’ and the other novels from the same masterly hand, 
the mixture of northern dialects, which considerably impedes the 
pleasure of a south country reader, must, in a far greater degree, 
enhance the delight with which these spirited tales are perused by 
rsons who are familiar in, what we may be allowed to call our 
Doric dialect. Vulgarisms, on the contrary, are always offensive, 
and must exist wherever ignorance and vulgarity are found: from 
these, which are the real corruption of language, it is not possible 
that America should be more free than England. There are other 
corruptions which arise from fashion, affectation, and the various 
causes which are always operating to vitiate the style of the day 
and debase literature: these also will be found in both countries, 
aud plentifully in both ;—the crop of weeds is one which — 
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fails. With regard to Americanisms, as they are called, it would 
be unphilosophical in the extreme to condemn them by wholesale, 
as contraband. No author ever shackled himself by more absurd 
restrictions (not even the Lipogrammatists, or those who built altars 
and hatched eggs in verse) than Mr. Fox, when he resolved to use 
no other words in his history than were to be found in Dryden. 
The vocabulary of a living language never can be limited; new 
words will frequently be set afloat, and if they are struck in the 
minut of analogy—if the standard be lawful, and the die good, they 

’ must become current coin. Such words, whether we receive them 
from America, or America from us, enrich the language, of which 
we are joint heirs, and which is the common wealth of both. 

— It is observed by Mr. Silliman, that the opinions of the English | 
concerning his country are in violent extremes, America being with: 
some another name for barbarism and anarchy, and with others for | 
overflowing liberty, plenty, and happiness. ‘There are individuals, 
he says, ‘ whose admiration of America knows no bounds—whose 
language concerning us is always that of extravagant encomium, 
and who heap odium upon their own country in proportion as they 
e te the advantages of ours.’ In the course of his travels, 
he.fell in with Winterbotham, the dissenting minister, who being 
imprisoned in the early part of the French Revolution, for uttering 
sedition in a sermon, occupied the time of his confinement in the 
compilation of a history, or more properly an account, of Ame- 
rica. Winterbotham’s was a hard case: he himself always denied 
having used the expressions for which he was found guilty, and it 
was the firm belief of his friends and of his congregation, that he 
had been convicted upon false evidence: it is the more honour- 
able to him, that being thus an aggrieved man, he should after- 
wards have condemned himself for entering into the views of the 
political reformers. ‘ I heard him say,’ says Mr. Silliman, ‘ that 
he considered the views of his old coadjutors as hostile to religion 
and the best interests of mankind; and in proef of this, he related a 
number of anecdotes concerning the communications made to him 
by his associates in Newgate, who had fallen into like condemna- 
tion. ‘ One of them told him that his views and those of his friends 
were not confined to the reformation of the government, and that » 
when affairs should come into their hands, not a public teacher of 
religion should be suffered to exist.’ Wainterbotham, who had not 
cantemplated such extremities, resolutely replied, ‘ Sir, I am a 
preacher; and the moment I get free from prison, I shall preach 

in. . Then, Sir, replied his companion, I will be the first to 
es a dagger into your bosom.’ ‘This fact alone ought to prove 
what indeed no, retlecting person can doubt, that if the fabric of 
government in this country was overthrown, the English Revolu- 
PP4 tion 
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tion would have its Robespierres and its Heberts; its proscriptions 
and persecutions ; a course as bloody as that which we have wit- 
nessed in France; and in all probability, a far more deplorable 
termination. 

We will quote one more anecdote from Mr. Silliman, and in his 
own words, It is related upon the authority of a gentleman old 
enongh to have known the fact, and respectable enough to be 
entitled to full belief. 


* It seems that Hume received a religious education from his mother, - 
and early in life was the subject of strong and hopeful religious im- 


same ; but as he approached manhood they were effaced, and con- 


rmed infidelity succeeded. Maternal partiality, however alarmed at 
first, came at length to look with less and less pain upon this declension, 
and filial love and reverence seem to have been absorbed in the pride 
of philosophical scepticism ; for Hume now applied himself with 
unwearied and unhappily with successful efforts, to sap the foundation 
of his mother’s faith. Having succeeded in this dreadful work, he went 
abroad into foreign countries ; and as he was returning, an express 
met him in London, with a letier from his mother, informing him that 
she was in a deep decline, and could not long survive ; she said she 
found herself without any support in her distress; that be had taken 
away that source of comfort upon which in all cases of affliction she 
used to rely, and that she now found her mind sinking into despair: 


she did not doubt that her son wouid afford her some ddatiahe for her 


religion, and she conjured him to hasten to her, or at least to send her 
a letter, containing such consolations as philosophy can afford to a 
dying mortal. Hume was overwhelmed with anguish on receiving this 
letter, and hastened to Scotland, travelling day and night ; but before he 
arrived, his mother expired. No permanent impression seems however 
to have been made on his mind by this most trying event; and what- 
ever remorse he might have felt at the moment, he soon relapsed into 
his wonted obduracy of heart.’ 

story like this requires no comment. Thus it is that false 
philosophy restores the sting to Death, and gives again the victory 
to the Grave! 

The Duc de Levis thinks that this philosophy had very little to 
do in England. The people of that country, so ‘ renowned for — 
the rectitude of their judgment,’ had been ‘ cured of the deplora- 
ble follies of puritanism, even before the Revolution of 1688, and 
at this time it is not necessary to live long in England to discover 
that theism is the most common religious opinion,’ and that the 
Establishment is supported and respected merely as a useful insti- 
tution. The Dake sees to believe that he compliments the 
English by delivering this opinion. Were it well founded, there 
would be no hope of that stability im our political constitution 
which the writer’ thinks certain. ‘There are but three changes, he 

says, 
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an absolute monarchy, the Parliament either being destroyed, or 
retaining only a nominal existence ;—it may become an aristocracy, 
the monarchy being abolished, and Parliament uniting in itself the 
executive and legislative powers ;—it may become a democracy, 


| 


administered by revocable and temporary representatives, the | 


‘monarchy and the peerage being abolished. e Duke eeds 
to shew with the reasons which render the wo firwt 
of these changes in the highest degree improbable ; the other alter- 
native he dismisses with contempt : it is so little probable, he says, 
and such a government has so little analogy with the manners, the 
habits, and the prejudices of our old Europe, that he shall not 
dwell upon it ;—it would evidently be nothing more than a state 
of intrclly and transition: but is it equally certain that we are in 
no danger of being brought into that state? 


_ £ One thing,’ says the Gallo-American observer, ‘ surprizes us more 

and more every day,—it is the great number of people who disapprove 
not only the present measures of Ministers, but the form and consti- 
tution of the government itself. It is stigmatized as vicious, corrupt, 
and in its decay, without hope or remedy but in a general reform, and 
in fact a revolution. It appears to me that the friends of the admi- 
nistration, and of all administrations, are in a small minority: of the 
other two parties, one does not seem disposed to approve of any admi- 
nistration, and neither of the present. This is a most alarming state 
of things ; a spark might set the whole political machine in a blaze; 
and yet looking around at the appearance of all things, it seems a pity 
that so much good should necessarily be abandoned in pursuit of better, 
and by the means of a revolution. Every body disclaims a revolution 
@ la Frangaise ; but who is so presumptuous as to fancy a revolution, 
when once begun, can be guided and stopped at pleasure ?” 

The question is easily answered: every revolutionary faction, 
and every revolutionary leader,—witness, the Constitutionalists, the 
Girondistes, and the Jacobines in France; witness, La Fayette, Bris- 
sot, Petion, Danton, and Robespierre. 

These were the first feelings of a judicious, dispassionate, and 
perfectly impartial observer. As he remained longer in England, 
and travelled farther from the metropolis, he thought that the spirit 
of discontent was in great measure confined to Loudon ; and that 
in the country fewer persons spoke of revolution, either to wish or 
fear it, or believe the people ripe for it. By this time he began to 
understand something of excess to which the spirit of party is 
carried in England, to the destruction of all sense of right and 
wrong, honour, veracity, patriotism, and principle of every kind; 
but in supposing that the public themselves saw this in the same 
light, M. Sunond was mistaken: party writers, he says, speaking 
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of the anarchist journals, are not believed sincere, 
without that belief there is no real persuasion.’ This is true 
as far as it regards the well-informed class of society with whom 
the traveller conversed, and from whom he forms his judgement ; 
but it is not to this class that the apostles of anarchy direct their 
inflammatory discourses ; it is to the credulous, the ignorant, and 
the half-informed, that they address themselves; it is to the coun- 
trymen who sit round the ale-house fire, open-eared, sucking in sedi- 
tion with their tobacco ; it is to the manufacturers and journeymen, 
who believe in their weekly newspaper as they do in ’s pills, 
and swallow both poisons with implicit faith ; it isto the great mass 
of an uneducated people. ‘That the great mass of our population 
should be in a state which renders them the easy dupes of every 
mischievous demagogue, is not the fault of the present age; we, 
_ at least, have seen and acknowledged the evil, and though no ade- 
quate measures have yet been adopted for remedying it, still a 
beginning has been made: but meantime the evil exists in its full 
force, aud we feel but too sersibly how the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, according to the just ordinance of Hea- 
ven and the usual course of human events / 

* The liberty of the press,’ says M. Simond, ¢ is the palladium of 
English liberty, and at the same time its curse,—a vivifying and de- 
composing principle, incessantly at work in the body politic. It is the 
only plague, somebody has said, which Moses forgot to inflict on 
Egypt. This modern plague penetrates, like the vermin of old, into 
the interior of families, carrying with it defamation and misery.’ The 
private nuisance, however, has been in a great degree checked by 
the heavy damages which were awarded some years ago in a case of 
flagrant slander ; before that time the infamous attacks which were 
made upon the characters of women, married or unmarried, ren- 
dered this abuse a national disgrace. But the public evil continues, 
and exists in an aggravated degree. ‘ There is not,’ says the Ame- 
rican traveller, ‘ another government in Europe who could 
withstand the attacks to which this is continually exposed ;’ and 
again, ‘ the threatening storms of faction hovering incessantly over 
the British horizon,—the exaggerations of debates,—the misrepre- 
sentation of party papers,—give to this country the a rance of 
being perpetually on the brink of revolution.’ In his judgement the 
danger is more apparent than real, because military usurpation is 
impossible in a country hke England where the people are by long 
habit and principle averse to a military system, and because an am- 
bitious -reformer would find himself installed as minister by his 
success, and must then inevitably discover that the reforms con- 
cerning which he had long and loudly declaimed are impracticable. 
This of usurpation that we are in 
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danger ; ion, whether civil or military, is one of the latter 
stages of revolution; and overturn! overturn! overturn! is as 
much the maxim of the reformers, as it is the text of the Luddites 
their practical disciples. However willing some among our dema- 
; might be to enact the part of Lord Protector, their leaders 
resemble Cromwell as little in their talents as m their private morals; 
for Cromwell, though he continued to bear the semblance of enthu- 
siasm after he had ceased to be an enthusiast, was always a religious 
man, and exemplary in all the domestic relations of life. The dan- 
ger is that we may be brought into a state which ultimately renders 
usurpation meresne and disposes the great majority to submit 
to it willingly, or even gladly, for the sake of security, which must 
ever be their chief desire, as it is indeed the first object of civil 
society. Six years have elapsed since this writer thought the danger 
was ‘more apparent than real.’ During that interval great changes 
have taken place. We were then invalond in a war, the longest, 
the most arduous, and ultimately the most triumphant, in which 
this country was ever engaged. The tide of that war had not yet 
begun to turn in our favour; but although the Northern prophets 
predicted our defeat as inevitable, and declared that no man ‘ above 
the level of a drivelling courtier or a feeble fanatic could look at 
the contest without trembling every inch of him for the result ;’ and 
though Lord Wellington was vilified week after week by the foul- 
mouthed and ignorant journalists of an audacious faction, and his 
military talents held up to contempt, the events of the war occupied 
the largest share of the public attention ; the impulse which its ex- 
penditure gave to manufactures and agriculture employed all hands 
in profitable activity, and every heart which was not cankered took 
a lively interest in the just and honourable cause of its country. 
Never was any war terminated more gloriously. From the mouth 
of the Tagus to the Garonne the French were beaten inch by inch, 
-and this career of military achievement was concluded by a victory 
of which it is no exaggeration to say that it has dimmed the splen- 
dour of all former fields, and that it will be remembered to the 
honour of the British name, as long as the name and the language 
of Britain shall endure. Peace had been the desire of all parties ; 
the rulers and the sound part of the people looked to it as the ob- 
ject of the war ; the factious clamoured for it, some from the mere 
principle of opposition, which implies the absence of any other 
principle ; some, perhaps, from mistaken notions of humanity ; and 
others, the self-styled friends of liberty, from an unnatural and 
traiterous attachment to the enemy of their country—that enemy a 
murderer, a liberticide, a military despot, the most faithless, the most 
ruthless, the most prodigal of blood. Peace was at length effected, 
avd as it ought to be; we won it in battle, and dictated ae 
ore 
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before the walls of Paris. This was a great and sudden change, 
and such a change, however desirable, however necessary, however 
beneficial at last, could not occur without much immediate incon- 
venience. It was not our military departments alone which were 
upon the war establishment, it was every branch of trade, and every 
kind of industry which was in any way connected with the war or 
influenced by it. The ordnance, for instance, employed the 
foundries, the gunsmiths, &c. &c. these manufactories called upon 
the iron and brass works, and the furnaces kept the colliers in 
activity : thus it was in every part of the great political machine, 
(the most complicated that ever existed,) wheel within wheel, and 
when one was checked, the obstruction was felt through all. The 
whole annual war expenditure to the amount of not less than forty 
millions was at once withdrawn from circulation. But public ex- 
penditure is like the fountain-tree in the Indian paradise, which 
diffuses in fertilizmg streams the vapours which it was created to 
collect aud condense for the purpose of more beneficially returning 
and distributing them. A vacuum was inevitably produced by 
this sudden diminution, and the general dislocation which ensued 
may not unaptly be compared to the settling of the ice upon a wide 
sheet of water: explosions are made and convulsions are seen on 
all sides, in one place the ruptured ice is dislodged and lifted up, 
in another it sinks ; sounds inexpressible by language, and wilder 
than the howlings ot the wilderness, are emitted on every side, and 
thus the agitation continues for many hours till the whole has found 
its level, aud nature resumes in silence its ordinary course. 
/  Allike effect must always be occasioned by. the transition from 
‘war to peace, different in degree according as the war has been 
more or less protracted, according to the scale on which it bas been 
carried on. transition from peace to war, so infinitely de- 
plorable in other respects, brings with it less disturbance to the 
trading concerus of the community; those merchants whose dealings 
lie with the enemy are ruined, and credit receives a sudden shock, 
but the effects are partial and transitory; and an increased activity 
acer an increased circulation, and on all sides a demand for 
r. In the present case many causes concurred to aggravate 
the embarrassment which unavoidably accompanied the return of 
. As the country had never before been engaged in so mo- 
mentous a contest, the expenditure had been greater than any 
country had ever before sustained, and the exertions of cvery kind 
greater than ever had been made before by any known nation. We 
‘were at one time cut off from foreign supplies of grain, and we had 
‘to feed large armies in an unproductive land. Extensive tracts of 
und which had hitherto lain waste were therefore, at great ex- 
pense, but with the prospect of an adequate return, roe into 
tivation 
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cultivation in all parts of Great Britain ; on a sudden the question 
came upon us at the return of peace, whether we were to open the 


ports that provisions of every kind might become as cheap as pos- 
sible for the good of the whole community, or whether the general 
good would not be better consulted by shutting them, and keeping 
up the price of agricultural produce, to save the agricultural interest 
from loss. Here was a question which at first sight appeared 
simple to every man, whether he saw the black or the white side of 
the shield, and as plain as his own direct personal interest ; but it 
belongs to the metaphysics of political economy, and is in reality 
infinitely complicated and infinitely difficult. And this point was 
not mooted for the discussion of speculative men to be considered 


at leisure and dispassionately investigated in indifferent times; it: 


was brought forward as a practical question of immediate vital 
importance, and debated with all the blind vehemence of private 
interest and popular prejudice. While the Corn Bill was in 
debate, the evil which the landholders deprecated was going on; 
and when the bill was passed, the proposed remedy which had been 
solicited so eagerly, and so violently opposed, produced no percep- 
tible effect in either way. The dislocation had taken place in the 
natural course of things, and in the vatural course things found their 
level,—but while they were finding it, great inconvenieuce arose, 


and widely extended distress. ‘The agriculturists received a severe’ 


shock; the credit on which they used to rely was withdrawn, the 
markets fell, and ruin stared them in the face. 

A set of miserable sciolists have maintained that selfishness is 
the foundation of all our virtues as well as of all our vices, the 
ruling passion and prime impulse of the best men as well as of the 
worst ;—there is therefore no other difference, upon this philosophy, 
between Epictetus and Tiberius, or Howard and Buonaparte, than 
that the one was a better calculator than the other. The opinion 

4s not less execrable in morals than the principle itself is prejudicial 
when operating in ordinary life, whether as it regards individuals or 
communities. Heavy as the taxes were during the war, the rents 
of land were raised in more than an adequate proportion ; a dispo- 
sition too generally prevailed to exact from the tenant the largest 
possible sum. When the revulsion took place, the tenant was 
equally disposed to make his advantage of the landlord, aud de- 
manded a reduction not less exorbitant than the former advauce. 
Each party in its turn endeavoured to profit to the uttermost by 
the unfavourable situation of the other,—the standard of equity was 
i ed. High rents, which were as much the consequence of 
moral as of political causes, of error as of circumstances, have had 
their share in producing the existing distress; and those landlords 
‘who had screwed them to the highest point, are the persons who 
ned now 
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now experience the mest inconvenience ; where the advance had 
been moderate, the tenants were able to withstand a tem 
ure. ‘The manufacturing and commercial iterests owe 
of their embarrassment in like manner to the avidity with which im- 
mediate gain has been pursued. ‘The iron trade, for instance, is 
one which has suffered most. Some years ago this was so lucrative 
a branch of business that great capitalists and even men of rank 
crowded into it; men who were actually rich, and who in other 
times would have believed themselves so, could not be contented 
with the safe and regular returns which their property would have 
yielded in land or in the funds, but for the sake of enormous profit 
risqued it, making themselves dependent upon chances and cir- 
cumstances which they could neither foresee nor controul. The 
gain being in proportion to the extent of the works while it was a 
crative concern, every man extended his works to the utmost; the 
possibility of producing more iron than might be required was not 
taken into the account; more therefore was produced than the 
country could consume, or than vent could be found for by expor- 
tation, and the trade was literally ruined by its prosperity, as over- 
feeding brings on disease in the animal body and death. ; 
This, though the most striking instance which could be given, 
is not the only one; there are many articles with which the market 
both at home and abroad has been overstocked. For it must not 
be dissembled that both America and the continental nations he: 
learnt to manufacture for themselves many things for which they 
had been accustomed to depend upon England. It is vain to ima- 
gine that improvements in machinery can for any length of time be. 
confined to the country in which they are invented, and attempts to 
prevent manufacturers from emigrating by penal statutes, are not 
only oppressive, but inefficacious. Both men and machinery have 
found their way abroad; the manvfacturing system has struck reot 
there; we may perhaps find out new markets, (certainly neither en- 
terprize nor activity will be wanting in the search,) but very many 
of the old ones are preoccupied, and must continue to be closed 
against us: ‘There is no ultimate evil in this: on the contrary, it 
would be easy to shew that great ultimate good must arise from it, 
both to ourselves, and to the general interests of mankind,—from 
which no nation can separate its own with impunity. But the 
unavoidable temporary consequences are disappointment and loss, 
with no inconsiderable degreé of embarrassment and distress. 
While other countries have thus been learning to manufacture for 
themselves, (and this, it should be remembered, they would have 
done in peace as well as in war, and probably sooner in peace,) im- 
provements have continually been made in our machinery at home, 
all tending to diminish the necessity for human labour,—here also 
is 
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is a great peepee good, and a present evil; the per- 
manent, the evil only for a seater tee still farther to ~~ the 
demand for labour, when sufficient employment could not be found 
for adults, children have been taken from their mother’s side, from 
the s which should have invigorated their bodies, and the 
schools which should have disciplined their mind and given them 
at least the rudiments of morality and religion, to be worked night 
and day amid the filth and stench of manufactories, to the sacrifice 
of enjoyment, health, morals,—of all which distinguishes immortal 
man from brute animals, and all which renders life—mere animal 
life—desirable ! These coinciding causes have thrown upon the 
public a vast number of persons, able and willing to work, but un- 
able to obtain occupation, and this at a time when the landed interest, 
on whom they are thrown are least able to support the burthen. 
Things were not in this state when M. Simond thought that the 
danger of political convulsion in this country was more apparent than 
real. Our agriculture was then in the highest degree flourishing, 
the revenue every year more productive than the last ; trade, though 
fluctuating in its different branches, pre-eminently prosperous on 
the whole : the proprietors of lands, in the observer's own words 
— out of the vortex and safe at anchor ;’ and the monied men eager 
‘ to buy land, being a safe property and a permanent revenue, and 
because there was an inundation of wealth in the country. Then 


also events of the utmost magnitude and moment were passing 
upon the great political stage; every man was more or less inte- 
rested in the tremendous tragedy of war, and the columns of the 
factious journalists, our Brissots and Marats, Girondistes and Jaco- 
bines,— Whigs, and downright Anarchists, were in 


great part occupied with detail of passing events,—so that, 
though they drugged every thing with poison, the venom itself was 
diluted, and there was less of it. Yet even then it was the first 
feeling of this judicious observer, that a spark might set the whole 
machine in a blaze; and when more knowledge of the country and 
of the people had lessened the force of his first. impressions, and 
made him believe, as he hoped, that a state of things productive of 
such infinite good was in no danger of being subverted; he still 
perceived that no other government in Europe could long with- 
stand the attacks to which this is constantly exposed ; that the abuse 
of the press is the curse of English liberty, and that the press has 
in it a decomposing as well as a vivifying principle :—let us beware 
how we suffer the decomposing one to predominate! It has 
already been at work too successfully and too long. ‘The outrages 
of the Luddites—in consequence of which the manufacturers are 
removing from Notti , and the next generation may perhaps 
see grass growing in the streets of that now populous city—were 
not occasioned by any grievances real or imaginary, nor by any _" 
tu 
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tual distress; they have proceeded from a spisit of insubordination, 
created, fostered, and intlamed by the periodical press. .'The agri- 
cultural riots were not occasioned by distress,—the unhappy culprits. 
who suffered for them under the sentence of the law were men of 
substance. It was not ‘ Poverty and his cousin Necessity who 
brought them to those doings,’ and to that deplorable end ;—it was 
the spirit of factious discontent, excited for the purposes of revolu-. 
tion by demagogue orators, and demagogue journalists, ;who now 
do not even affect to couceal the object at which they aim. If one. 
man instigates another to commit murder, the instigator, as well 
as the instrument, is punished: here the instruments alone have 
suffered, aud the greater criminals proceed with unabated or even 
increasing zeal in their endeavours to provoke fresh excesses, and 
hurry on fresh victims to destruction, without compunction for the. 
past, and regardless by what means they may accomplish the con- 
summation which they seek. , 

This temper has been unequivocally shewn upon the present dis- 
tress among the labouring and manufacturing classes. Such nume- 
rous bodies of men having been thrown out of employ, every good 
mran perceived the necessity of affordmg them temporary relief, and 
the propriety of alleviating the poor rates by voluntary aid, tll 
alterative measures of permanent policy could be devised and 
brought iuto action for gradually removing a burthen that was be- 
coming intolerable. It was as obviously expedient that this should 
be done, as that the surgeon should apply a turniquet to the shat- 
tered limb till he can amputate, it. And to this course common 
humanity and common sense instantly pointed. British feeling and 
British generosity have never been appealed to in vain. But in what 
manner has this appeal been auswered by the Ultra-Whigs and the 
Radical Reformers,—the knife and cautery men? Lt is the old stor 
of the needy Knife-Grinder and the Friend of Humanity, in whi 
the Rights of Manare prescribed, and the Sixpence refused. What 
was there feigned m playful satire has been the exact course pur- 
sued by our demagogues, in the avowed hope that unrelieved distress 
may exasperate the people against the goverument, and with the 
Poona intention of inflaming the ignoraut multitude, and setting 

em on. 

There was, according to our judgement a great error committed 
by the distinguished and excellent persons in whom the subserip- 
tion originated. ‘The names and _ the donations of the dignitaries 
of our church were all that was required from them ; their perso- 
nal appearance ata public meeting, and that meeting too in a 
tavern, was inconsistent with their profession and their. rank. 
When it is necessary for them to recommend charity by precept 
as well as example, it should be by their wpaatoge charges i their 
professional character, not by exposing themselves as individuals 
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to a verbal contest with faction and vulgarity. These observations 
who came forward upon 
same occasion, with the same excellent motives, but, as it ap- 
pears to us, with similar imprudence. Parliament is the placé 
where their opinions may be delivered with dignity and effect. 
Public meetings should be left to those whose brazen fronts and 
brazen voices qualify them for such theatres: and were they left 
wholly to the orators of Palace Yard and the Common Hall, the 
spokesmen would not long be able to impose upon their auditors, 
credulous as such auditors are; they would quarrel among them- 
selves, each striving to be cock of the dunghill; the coarsest appe- 
tite would at length be palled by the offal with which these men 
diet it; and even if the public, growing weary of the same endless 
declamation, should not discover the folly of some, the profigacy 
of others, and the misrepresentations and falsehoods of all, there 
would be no danger of their mistaking the character of such meet- 
ings, Or imputing to them an undue importance. But when illite- 
rate men, listening to their weekly allowance of politics, hear that 
Princes and Primates, the highest characters the most sacred 
ones of the realm, have presented themselves at a tavern, to be contra- 
dicted, browbeaten, and hooted down by men some of whose names 
they had never heard before, and others better known for their mis- 
conduct than for any good deserts; when this oe, account 
—prejudicial enough in the simple truth, is rendered still more so 
by the malicious manner in which th whole proceedings are repre- 
sented to the advantage of the demagogues, and by the revolutio 
seasoning with which it is served up,—is it not likely that their re- 
speet for what ought most to be respected should be sensibly dimi- 
nished, and that they should suppose the revolution which is to 
render all ranks equal by pulling down the great, and elevating the 
low, has actually commenced ? 
A provincial paper is now lying before us in which it is affirmed, 
that a systematic revolution has been effected by the politics of 
Mr. Pitt. The liberties of the country having been overturned, and 
the whole wealth of the nation absorbed by taxation, ‘ what the 
people are instigated by their sufferings to do afterwards,’ the’in- 
cendiary says, ‘ is not a Revolution, it is the just and natural 
effort of men to recover the possession of prosperity for them- 
selves and their posterity,—it is the uncontroulable exertion of a 
people striving to regain their rights, to exist as men, and to act as 
a community. The scheme of public subscription, he says, is a 
specious mode of delusion, which the honest and independent poor 
even in the midst of their want justly regard as an insult. The 
alleviation of their miseries can proceed only from the restoration 
of their rights as men: patient endurance can never be the fate of 
this realm,—we will not be still and die quietly while a drop of 
VOL. XV. NO. XXX. vitality 
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vitality remains.’ This is a chance specimen of the language 
which is at time proached et pots ie meetings, and has long 
been promulgated by the provincial as well as the London j 
‘The orators and journalists of this active and noisy faction tell the 
poor that the subscription which would allevate their immediate. 
necessities isa mockery and au insult; and instead of giving them 
bread, or devising means for employing them in public works, they 
advise them to cry out for sach measures and persae such conduct 
as lead immediately to popular tevolution,—of all curses the 
greatest which the Almighty in his anger eould inflict upon this 
nation. One orator exhorts the people to refuse payment of the 
taxes; another recommends that the national debt should be ex- 
tinguished by a vote of parliament,—parliament of course being 
Previously reformed, so that it may consist of representatives who 
will not scruple at passing such a vote ; a third advises that the tithes 
be. sold and the produce funded; a fourth demands universal suf- 
frage ;—and some of these united politicians engage never to cease 
their exertions till they shall have obtained what they call speedy 
radical and effectual reform ;—patient endurance, they tell us, shall 
not be their fate, they will not be still, their cry shall.be too general 
te be mistaken and too powerful to be resisted. Were there any 
limits to human folly and human wickedness, it would be incredible 
that there should be men erroneous enough, and criminal enough— 
with the example of France beforé their eyes (fresh and reeking as 
those horrors are!) to hold forth language like this, and exert them- 
selves zealously aud perseveringly to convince the mob that the phy- 
sical force is m their hands, and that it is their own ate 
submit longer to be governed by the educated and intellectua 

of their countrymen. Have persons ever asked 
what -would be the consequence of the measures which they advise? 
if universal suffrage were established, whether it would uni- 
versal for the quiet and industrious part of the people 
as surely 2s it would for the worthless, the turbulent, the mischievous 
aud the wicked? if the church were seized, whether the 
title deeds of the landholder would lung be considered as giving 
bim at indefeasible right to his estates?—if the uational debt were 
@xtingtished, whether the public would be benefited by the ruin of 
the funded ietors, is, whetlier the body would derive 
advantage from having ane of the limbs paralysed, and whether 
ational prosperity be the natural and consequence of 
national bankruptcy, the breach of national faith and the loss of 
national character? finally, if the people, according to the advice 
ef one of these popular representatives, were to refuse payment of 
the taxes—Wyrat Let these men suppose themselves suc- 
cessful im their projects, and following in imagmation the career of 
their ambition, ask themselves this question at every mp wnnt 
TEEN 
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THEN? If they should succeed in instigating igating the people to re- 
het to civil war, Then? 

t might consequences to thi t—this glorious—this 
Hie can toll whose inscrutable 


one of the numerous French 

it which had digged, that 

volution in the other world, said Danton to 

hen they were on their way to the guillotine, 

; have nothing to do with it! Danton asked 

God and man for having instituted the Revolutionary 

: it was only on the first anniversary of its institution 
was carried before it to receive sentence himself,—so 


priate. Let the sheriffs and magistrates refuse to call 
meetings as manifestly tend and certainly are intended to 
agitate the . Let the civil power be strengthened wherever 
it is needful, swearing as constables every man who is a 
known friend to good order, mobs would then be so speedily 
that the tarbulent and misguided would not venture to 


every account, that the civil power should be preferably employed 
wherever it is possible,—and there are many cases where it tay 
be effectually employed when military force is of no avail. In 
the counties where the Luddites continue their combinations, it is 
‘the custom that, before any frames are broken, one of the-corti- 
mittee waits on the owner of the machinery, ordering him to 
desist from using it, and in case of refusal pee aye with the 
destruction of his property;—the men who carry this threat ate 
suffered quietly to depart; the members of their committees are 

992 known, 
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no calamity can ali us; the consequences to themselves | 
may be foretold with perfect certainty,—guilt, insecurity, fear, 
misery 
everlasti 
--Revolati 
Should ¢ 
—take 
that he 
short is reign of a Revolutionist ! 
Perhaps if M. Simond had seen England under its present aspect, . 
he might have thought that the danger was real as well as apparent. ‘ 
But there ive vis conservatriz im the state, and the preventive ncans 
which exist are easy and effectual. It is only necessary to enforce | 
the laws and to stop the progress of sedition by such punishment 
as shall prevent a repetition of the offence,—any other is absurd! 
| 
the country. Arm the sound part of the people then with the > 
law, let them fully understand the — with which it invests them, 
and that if they will stand by the law, the law will stand by them. 
Let it but be made known that ‘ England expects every man to I 
who are armed and called upon, as it proved at Trafalgar and } 
. it Waterloo. It is needless to observe how desitable it is, on 


if 
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known, and the public houses where they hold their sittings. Does 
the law sleep, that these things are carried ou in open day? Every 
man whose property is in danger should be sworn in as a con- 
stable, and every maa also whom he should recommend as trust- 


- worthy: when the well disposed are thus combined under the law, 


for the protection of peace and order, we shall cease to hear of 
depredations which have too long disgraced the country. And 
here we cannot refrain from noticing the conduct of those magis- 
trates in the Eastern counties, who capitulaied with the agricultural 
tioters, and not only acceded to the demands of a mob, but even 
consented to deliver up men who had been apprehended in the act 
of rioting, and were then in custody., This. was as flagrant a 
breach of duty as it. would be in an officer to desert his. post, or 
turn his back upon the enemy in the hour of battle. The nation 


~ has as much sight to look for firmuess from its magistrates as from 


its soldiers and its sailors. 
M. Simond concludes his journal with a parallel between the 
French and English nations, drawn with moderation, discernment, 
and in the spirit of good will towards both. We cannot conclude 
tore appropriately than by pursuing the parallel, ang applying it 
to the state of England at this time, and that of France at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. We have our men of rank, like the 
Duc de Biron, who act from error rather than ill-design,—but who 
would do well to remember that the last words which he uttered 
upon the scaffold, were ‘ I have been false to my King, my Order, 
and my God!’ We have those who unite in themselves wealth, 
fashion and talent, the gifts of fortune and of nature, like Herault 
Sechelles and St. Just,—but who like them are corrupted by evil 
principles and evil desires ; and who, if they were once ‘ in blood, 
would find that sin must pluck on sin;’ we have our’ literatuli and 
philosophists like the Girondistes ;—our lawyers like Barnave, only 
without his eloquence ;—our Rabauts de St. who would fain 
exchange the dissenting pulpit for the tribune;—our professors of 
humanity like Robespierre who wrote a treatise against the punish- 
ment of death; our journalists like Camille and Hebert ;. our 
Petions and Santerres; and if the season for indulging such dis- 
positions were arrived, our Marats, Billauds and Carriers would 
not be wanting: but on the other hand we have a moral and 
religious people sensible of the blessings which they possess; o 
try who. will stand by the law and exert themselves to maintain 
it; a loyal army and navy; a government which has raised us to 
the highest pitch of glory; and a constitution which is the. 
admiration and envy of the whole civilized world, which .has been — 
transmitted to us by our fathers, and which we will transmit to our 
children—so help us God ! ‘citer 
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Albas the Great, sovereign of Persia, reign of, 260—his character and 
magnificence, 261—unecdote of his cruelty, i.—and of his obedi- 
ence to the ministers of religion, 284, note—misery of his declining 
years, 262—character of his successors, ib. 

Abbott, (Britton,) interesting anecdote of, 212, 213. 

Afghans, place one of their chieftains on the Persian throne, 262—a 

_ new kingdom founded by them, 267. ' 

Affonso V., King of Portugal, conquests of, in Africa, 301, ~ 

Aga Mohammed Khan Khujur usurps the throne of Persia, 269—anec- 
dotes of his early adventures, i. 270—invades Georgia, and Kho- 
tassan, 270, 271—and also Bokharah, '271, 272—his dominions in- 
vaded by Catherine Il. Empress of Russia, 272—is assassinated, 273. 

Agra, (pretended Bishop of,) his adventures, 38. , 

Algiers, notice of the fortifications of, 149, 150—atrocious conduct of 
the Dey of, in 1683, 153—succession to the deyship, 172. 

Ali Bey, Travels of, in Morocco, Tripoli, &c. 299—the real author a 
Spaniard, 2.—lands at Tangiers, 300—his reception there, ib.— 


sieges of that town by the Portugueze, 301—victories of Affonso V. 


King of Portugal, #.—Tangiers ceded to King Charles II. of Eng- 
land, 302, 303—the town dismantled by the English, and rebuilt by 
the Moors, b.—present state of its port, 304—administration of jus- 
tice, ib.—diet of the inhabitants, i. 305—condition and treatment of 
the Jews there, 305, 306—reception of Ali Bey by the Emperor of 
Morocco, 306—follows the Court to Mequinez, 307—description 
of Fez, 307, 308—the University of Morocco—state of ‘literature 
there, 308—number of scholars there, 309—narcotic effects of the 
plant Kiff, ib.—celebration of the feast of Easter at El Emsalla, 310— 
severity of the previous fast of Ramadan, 311—Moorish amusements, 
312—proceeds to Morocco, 313—notice of the Argan plant, 314— 
population of Morocco, .—Mahommedan Saints and Sanctuaries, 
315—reception of Ali Bey by one of the Saints, ib.—his pursuits at 
Semalalia, 316—his departure from Morocco, ib.—perilous journey 
across a desert, 317—319—dangerous, vo , 320—arrives at Alex- 
andria, 321—a singular island in the river Nile, 321—lands at Araboh, 
322—Puts on the vest ihram, tb.—is insulted at Djedda, 323—Holy 
Water of Zemzem, ib.— character of the Chief of the Well, 324—fabu- 
lous account of the Kaaba, or Temple of Mecca, 325—black stone, 
#.—account of it, 326—perambulations of the Kaaba by pilgrims, . __ 
—women permitted to visit the Kaaba, 327—ceremony of purifying | 

the Kaaba, 328—account of the Wahabees entering Mecca, 329—en- 
campmentin the plain of Mina, 330— visit of Ali Bey to Mount ye 
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» fat, ib.—fabulous account of it, 330, 381—ceremony of stoning the 
Devil, 332, of the Kaaba, 334 —diminshed 
number of Mahommedan pilgrims accounted for, 334—state of arts 
and literature at “Mecca, 335—appearance of the inhabitants, ib.— 
ib.—decline.and fall of Mahommedanism, 336—singular 

attle among fish, 337—Ali Bey plundered by the Wahabees, 338— 
singular phenomenon in the Red Sea, ib.—curious custom among the 
carriers of the desert, 339—remarkable fossil bank in the Red Sea, 

_ 340—reflexions of Ali Bey on entering a cultivated country, 341— 
account of his visit to the Mosque at Jerusalem, 342—fabulous ac- 

. Counts concerning it, 343—penance of the pilgrims, 344—concluding 
remarks, 344, 345. 

Alli Caromanli, Bashaw of Tripoli, character of, 173—his popularity 
among the Moors, 174—his unsuccessful attempt to reconcile his 
brothers, 174, 175. 

America, supposed difficulties concerning the peopling of, removed, 443 
——remarks on the hieroglyphic paintings of the Mexicans, 447—an- 
cient Mexican pyramids, 455—ancient monuments found in Peru, 

» 457—account of volcanoes in South America, 458—462—state 
of parties in, 555—state of society in Old and New England, 557— 
various opinions concerning America, in England, 561. 

Antiquary, (The,) 125—comparison between it and Waverley and Guy 
Mannering, 125, 126—advantages of the present work, 126, 127— 
its defects, 128—portrait of a Scotch mendicant, 129—graphic de- 

. scription of danger, 129—134—curious interview with a fisherman’s 
wife, 134, 135—a Scottish funeral, 136—138. 

Arabs, of the Barbary States, account of, 158—account of their en- 
campment, 159—their character, ib.—anecdote of their savage los- 
pitality, 160—state of their women, 161. 

Arafat, (Mount,) visit of Mahommedan pilgrims to, 330—fabulous ac- 
count of it, 330, 331—ceremony of stoning the Devil there, 332, 
333 


Artaxerxes Babigan, reign of, in Persia, 254. 

Arts, state of, in Persia, 289. 

Ashraf, ascends the throne of Persia, 264—defeated by Nadir Shah, 
and put to death, i. * 

Assassins, sect of. See Hussun. 

Austin, (Joseph,) interesting a of, 214, 215. 


Bakewell, (Thomas,) on Madhouses, 387. 

Baltic Sea, supposed subsidence of, accounted for, 528, 529—extraor- 
dinary passage over the frozen Streights of the Baltic, 529. 

Baptism. See Regeneration. 

Baptist Missionaries. Summary of their religious and literary labours, 
350—353—their disinterestedness, 351. See Marskman, Morrison. 

Barrow, (Dr.,) opinion of, on the doctrine of the sacraments, 491. 

Barbary States, circumstances that led to the expedition against, 139, 
140—the question considered, whether England ought to join the 


Igague in putting down the Barbary powers, 141—144—it would not 
promote 


| 
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promote the cause of humanity, 1 150—considerations in the 
ba im known to Europeans, 155: ir climate 
ions, 156— %.—account of the Berebbers or Bar- 
» 156—1 of the Arabs, 158—Arab erleampment, 159— 
character and pursuits of the Arabs, ib.—anecdote of their savage 
hospitality, 160, 161—pursuits of the Arab women, 161—state of 
the Jews, ib.—their pursuits, manners, and customs, 162, 163— 
origin of the Moors, 163—their manners, customs, and amusements, 
163—165—superstitious practices, 166—their treatment of the dying 
and dead, 166, 167—their terror at an eclipse of the sun, 167, 1 
—character of the present Sultan of Morocco, Muley Solyman, 168 
—and of his brother Muley Yezid, %.—anecdotes of his detestable 
brutality, 169—state of the road between Tripoli and Tunis, 169, 
170—anecdotes of Muley Ismael, 170, 171—and of Sidi Mahomet, 
171, 172—notice of the Dey of Algiers, 172—of Tunis, :—and of 
Tripoli, b.—anecdotes of Alli Caromanli, 173, 174—horrid massacre 
of his brother by Sidi Useph, 175, 176—visit of the brother's widow 
to his grave, 177—Moorish mourning, 178, 179—account of a Moor- 
ish wedding, 179—toilet of a Moorish lady, 180—interior of a 
Moorish harem, and the pursuits of the women, 181, 182—treatment 
of women by the Moors of Tunis, 181—singuler practice of fattening 
young women for marriage, 182. : : 
Bashaw of Tripoli, character and anecdotes of, 173. 
Beauchamp, (Alphonse de,) Histoire de la Guerre de la Vendée, 1.—Spe- 
cimens of his plagiarisms, 9, 
Beauty, Moorish ideas of, 182. 
Beggee Jaén, King of Bokkhara, singular character of, 271, 272. 
Beloochistan, boundaries and division of, 86, 87 —description of the Bra- 
- hooick mountains, 87—mountain torrents the best roads, 88—dif- 
- ferent classes of its population, 89—account of the Nahrooes, a 
tribe of Belooches, 90—manners and habits of the inhabitatits of 
Beloochistan, 91—their treatinent of slaves, 92—dress, ib.—-charuc- 
ter of the Brakooes, 93—manners and habits of the Bezunja tribe, 
96—notice of the city of Kelat, 96—ruins of Parsee buildings, 96—= 
description of a journey across the Red Sandy Desert, 100--102— 
and of a suhrab or mirage, 103—detestable manners of the Loories, 
a tribe of wandering gipsies, 104, 105—singular hot well at Bosman, 


107. 
_ Benefit Societies, advantages of, to the poor, 218, 219. - 
Berebbers, or Barbars, origin of, 156—different classes of, 157—charac- 
- ter of the Shitluh Berebbers, 157—anecdote of their implacable 
hatred, 158. 
' Berg, (Madame de,) notice of her Life of the Queen of Prussia, 513. 
Berthre de Bourniseaus (P. V. J.,) Précis Historique de la Guerre Civile do 
la Vendée, 1. See Vendée. 
Bethlem Hospital, detail of abuses in, 408—410. 
Bey of Tunis, character of, 172. ‘ 
Biddulph, (Rev. T. J.,) Tract of, on Buptiom, 475. See Regeneration. 


Be 
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Biron, (Duc de,) penitent death of, 47. 

Blaney, (Lord,) Sequel to the Narrative of his forced Journey through 

Spain and France, 183—instances of his Lordship’s plagiarisms, 10% 
—exposition of his mis-statements, 185, 189—his caricsiure oi 
Treland, 186. 

Blucher, (Field Marshal,) anecdote of, 522. : 

Bocage, (Le — du,) topographical sketch of, 5, 6—character of its 
inhabitants, 6—8. 

Bonchamp, (M. de,) a Royalist chieftain in La Vendée, character of, 14. 

Bosman, singular hot well at, 107. 

Bouvier Desmortiers,({M. \e,) Vie du Général Charette, 1—curious speci- 
men of his morality, 14, 15. See Charette. 

Brahooes, an Indian tribe, manners and character of, 89—91. 

Brakooick mountains, notice of, 87. 

Buonaparte, (Napoleon,) poetical character of, 73—his return facili- 

- tated by the French ministry, 434, 435—his brutal treatment of the 
Queen of Prussia, 515, 517, 518. 

Byron, (Lord,) imitation of, 470. 


C. 

Cabinets, (French,) observations on the principles of, 428—4S2. 

Canclauz, (General,) anecdotes of, 43, 44. 

Cariscrona, notice of the port of, 528. . 

Larrjer, anecdotes of his cruelty, 50—singular custom of the carriers of 
the desert, 339. 

Cathelineau, (Jaques,) a brave Royalist in La Vendée, anecdotes of, 12, 
13 


Catherine IT. Empress of Russia, invades Persia, 272. 
Chalbos, a republican general in La Vendée, defeated by the royal- 


ists, 39. 

Charette (M.), @ royalist chieftain in La Vendée, character of, 14—16 
—whether he ee in the massacres of Machecoul, 17—is 
taken and put to death by the republicans, 66. 

Charles X1. King of Sweden, extraordinary vision of, 525—527. 

Chateaubriand (Viscount), on the Monarchy according to the Charter, 419 
—remarks on the persecution of the author and his work by the French 
ministry, ib. 420—fidelity of Chateaubriand to Louis XVIII. 421— 
plan of his work, 422—his ideas of a constitutional king, . 423— 
the independency of the French King asserted, 424—liberty of the 
press maintained, 425—absolute power of the French police, 426— 
its inutility shewn, 427—observations on the different cabinets since 
the return of Louis XVIII. 428—and on the causes that led to 
Fouché’s appointment to the ministry, 429, 430—on the present 
cabinet, 431, 432—the majority of the French people royalists, 453 
—the temporary return of Buonaparte promoted by men of the 
revolution, 434—account of the manner in which revolutionary 
interests are permitted to operate in France, 435—437—deplorable 
condition of the French priests, 437—requisite quelifications for the 
French ministers, 439, 440. 

Chimney 
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; Sweeping, cruelty and mischief of the present system of, 229 
—machine for superseding the necessity of climbing-boys, 224. 

: ge, gradations of, 354—knotted cords used for the re- 
cords of the empire, #b.—hieroglyphies, 355—seal characters, ib.—- 
dictionary of Kang-hi, 356—number of words in it, 357—opinions in 
favour of its characters, 361—analysis of the Chinese primitives, 
362, 363—specimens of derivatives or formatives, 364, 365—number 
of primitives, 360—origin of the Chinese language, 367—its filiation 
with the Sanskrit, 368—the alphabetic system of Hindoo origin, #- 
369—specimens of a dictionary of the Chinese language, 372—37 5. 

Circumcision and Baptism, observations on the analogy between, 505. 

Controversy, in what spirit to be conducted, 476, 477. 

County Asylums for lunatics recommended, 416. 

Courage (English), libels on, 547. 

Cranmer (Archbishop), extract from the Catechism of, 494. 

Croker (Walter, Esy.), Letter on the state of Slavery at Algiers, 1839— 
remarks on his statement relative to the treatment of slaves at Al- 


giers, 143. 
D. 


. treatment of, among the Moors, 166, 167—tombs of, visited, 

107. 

D’Elbée (M.), a royalist chieftain in La Vendée, anecdotes of, 13— 
mortally wounded and guillotined, 64—fidelity of his wife, ib. 

Desert, perilous journey across one described, 317—319. 

Devil, ceremony of stoning, described, 330, 33%. ’ 

Dey of Algiers, how appointed, 172. : 

Douglas, (Sir N.) notice of his vindication of the 79th regiment, at 

~ Les Quatre Bras, 292. 


E. 
Easter, celebration of, by the Mussulmans, 310. 
Education (National), cheapness of, 227—benefits conferred by the 
Society for National Education, 225. 
Encampment (Arab), account of, 159. 
England, notice of works on, 537—character given of the English by 
* Hentzner, in the reign of Elizabeth, 538—account of, by M. Sor- 
biere, with Sprat’s remarks thereon, 539—extravagant mistakes of 
M. Grosley, 540, 541—narrative and adventures of Moritz, 542, 
543—remarks of M, Say on the state of England, 544, 545—libels 
on English courage, 547—libels of M. de Levis, on the Earl of 
~ Chatham and Mr. Pitt, 549—French accounts of English dinners, 
551, 552—other whimsical blunders, 552—character of the English 
by M. Simond, 553—some curious mistakes of his exposed, 554— 
estimate of England and the English character by Mr. Silliman, 558 
_ —560—remarks on the opposition evinced in England to the mea- 
sures of ministers, 563—565—effects of sudden transitions from war 
* to peace, 566—570—remarks on the democratic tendency of some 
English journals, 571—parallel between the English and French 
nations, 574. Sind 
Epitaph, beautiful one by Mason, 384.. —_ 
Euripidis 
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Euripidis Alcestis, edita a J. H. Monk, 112—observations on the defects 
that characterise the writings of Euripides, !12—116—plan of Pro- 
fessor Monk’s edition, 116—notice of the principal improvements 
introduced by him, 117—124. 


F. 

Farms, large, one cause of the diminished comforts of the poor, 197— 
199—benefit of small farms proved, 200. 

Ferdusi, the historian of Persia, why not preferable to Herodotus, 241 
—243—his Shah Nameh a poem rather than a history, 247—his 
monstrous system of chronology exposed, 243—252—great chasm 
in his history, 253. 

Fez, the Oxford of Morocco, account of, 307, 308—state of learning 
there, 308—number of students, 309. 

Finland, present state of, 530. 

_ Fish, battle of, 537. 
” Fouché, return of, to the French cabinet, accounted for, 429, 430. 
Fountayne (Thomas, Esq.), beautiful epitaph on, 384. 

France, real cause of the present commotions in, 438. See Chateau- 

briand. 


“ 

Game-Laws, evil consequences of, to the poor, 220, 221—their in- 
efficiency exposed, 222, 

Government of Persia, sketch of, 282, 283. 


Grosley (M.), extravagant nvaralien ote in the English language, 540. 


Hammond (Dr.), opinion of, on the doctrine of the Sacraments, 490. 

Hentzner (Paul), his character of the English nation in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, 538. 

Hill (G. Nesse), Essay on Insanity, 387—remarks on his theory, 394, 


395. 

Hoche (General), terminates the war in La Vendée, 66. 

Hooker, opinion of, on the doctrine of the Sacraments, 489, 490. 

Hospitality of the Arabs, account of, 160. 

Humboldt (Alexander), American Researches, 440—object of the work, 
441—strictures on its execution, 442—supposed difficulties concern- 
ing the peopling of America removed, 443—the identity of a few 

_ monosyllables no proof of a common origin between nations, 445— 
observations on the hieroglyphical paintings of the Mexicans, 447— 
epochs of nature, according to the Azteck mythology, explained, 
447—449—exposition of another of M. Humboldt’s cosmogonical 

. analogies, 451—and of some other fanciful analogies suggested by 

him, 452—454—notice of ancient Mexican pyramids, 455, 456— 
notice of other ancient Peruvian monuments, 456—fortress of Can- 
nar, 457—ruins of the House of Callo, t.—elevated valley between 
the Cordilleras of the Andes, 458—volcanoes of the kingdom of 
Quito, 459—volcanoes of Chimborazo, 460—of Corazon, ib.—of 
Cotopaxi, 461—account of the mountain of Quindiu, 462—crossed 
on the backs of men, 463—singular mode of floating down rivers, 

— 46 ription of the cataract of Tequendama, 465—natural 
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bridges over mountains, 466—volcanitoes, or air volcanoes, of Tur- 
baco, 467—volcano of Jorullo, 468. 

Hume (David), anecdote of, 562. 

Hussun-Subah, founder of the sect of Hussunee or Assassins, account 
of, 256—his tenets, 257—annihilation of that sect, 258. 

Hyderabad, present state of, son 4) of the Ameers of, 111. 


Ihram, or the notice of, 321. 

Industry among the poor, interesting accounts of, 207—215. 

Insanity, general observations on, 388—mistaken notions concerning, 
389—definition of, 390—illustration of this definition by a case, 391 
—remarks thereon, 392—influence of the imagination, proved by 
examples, 395—398—the increasing prevalence of nervous mala- 
dies, one cause of the increase of insanity, 398, 399—the constant 
recurrence to drugs, another source, 400—religion, not a cause, 
401—medical treatment of madness, ib.—benefit of warm bathing 
and cathartics, 402—humane treatment, most efficacious, 403— 
su ions for their treatment, 412—417. See Madhouses. 

Ti Khan, of Khorassan, character of, 271. 

Island, singular, in the river Nile, 321. 

Ismail, sovereign of Persia, reign of, 260. ; 

James, (Rev. t. J.), Journal of Travels in Sweden, &c..511—value and 
pretensions of his book, 512—interesting anecdote of the late Queen 
of Prussia, ib.—observations on the state of Prussia, after the peace 
of Tilsit, 520—the policy of the Prussian court, a source of the mi- 
series of Prussia, eee of Marshal Blucher, 522—pictu- 

ue appearance of Stockholm, 523—fictitious feelings in re; to 
ideal beauty exposed, 524—estimate of the 
Prince of Sweden, and his services to that country, 525—extraordi- 
nary vision of Charles XI., 526, 527—notice of Carlscrona, 528— 
supposed subsidence of the Baltic Sea, accounted for, ib. 529—extra- 
ordinary over the frozen streights of the Baltic, i.—present 
state of Finland, 530—sentiments of the author on approaching St. 
Petersburgh, 531—remarks on the slow progress of the Russians in 

- improvement, 532, 533—the present real situation of the Russian 
peasantry, 534—aneedote of two Spanish orphans at Mosco, 535— 
execution of the work, 536. 

Jerusalem, account of the mosque at, 342—fabulous accounts of it, 
of the Mahommedan there, 344. 
Te ine of the Sacraments, 487 

—489, 

Jews, state of, in the Barbary States, 161—their ill-treatment by the 
Mocrs, 162—their dress, 163—their condition at Tangiers, 305, 


306. 
Joly, a roycist leader, anecdote of, 65. 

Justice, ( "aad curious anecdote of, 171—administration of, at Tan 
giers, 


K. 
Kaaba, or temple of Mecca, fabulous account of, $25, 326—perambu- 


Juux, 
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lations of it by the pilgrims, 6.—women permitted to visit it, 327— 
ceremony of purifying, 328—general appearance of the Kaaba, 334. 
Kang-hi, Chinese dictionary of, account of, 356, 357—371, 372. 
Keatinge, (Colonel,) in Europe and Africa, 139—character of 
his work, 153. 
Kelat, ‘city of,) notice of, 97, 98. 
Kif plant, narcotic effects of, 309. 
Kurreem Khan, sovereign of reign of, 267, 268. 


Language. See Chinese % 

La Roche Jaquelein, (M. de,) character of, 10, 27—places himself at 
the head of his peasantry, 20—defeats the republicans at Aubiers, 
23—drives them from Bressuire, 24—description of his forces, ib.— 
chosen generalissimo of the royal army, 54—carries the war into 
Bretagne, and captures Laval, 55—his death, 64. 

La Roche Jaquelein, (Louis de,) brother of the preceding, marries Ma- 
dame Lescure, 65. 

La Roche Jaquelein, (Madame la Marquise de,) Mémoires de, 1—her 
birth and early education, 2—is married to the Marquis de Lescure, 
3—her horrid situation during the attack on the Tuileries, 4, 5— 
escapes with M. Lescure into La Vendée, 5—becomes a mother, 
10—lives in retirement at Clisson, 18—conducted, with her family, 
prisoner to Bressuire, 20—liberated by M. de la Roche Jaquelein, 
24—her sufferings on the death of her husband, 57—miseries of her 
retreat with the army, 60—62— is secreted with her mother by the 
Vendeans, 63. See La Vendée. Maes. 

Latimer, (Bishop,) observations of, on the statéof society in his days, 
194, 195. 

Laurence, (Rev. Dr.) Doctrine of the Church of England on the efficacy 
of Baptism, 475. See Regeneration. ad 

Lescure, (M.) marries the Marchioness de la Roche Jaquelein, 3—his 
providential escape during the massacre at the Tuileries, 4, 5— 
anecdote of his fortitude, 18, 19—conducted a prisoner, with his 
family, to Bressuire, 20, 2i—returns to his mansion at Clisson, 22 
—his character, 28—is wounded at the capture of Saumur, 42— 
plans an attack upon Nantes, 43—is mortally wounded at the batile 
of Chollet, 53, 54. 

Letters from Albion to a Friend on the Continent, character of, 537. 

Levis, (M.le Duc de,) L’ Angleterre au commencement du Dix-neuvidme 
Siecle, 537—his misrepresentations exposed, 547, 548—libels of, on 
the characters of the Earl of Chatham and Mr. Pitt, 549, 

Literature, state of, at Fez, 307, 308—at Mecca, 335. 

London, number of children uneducated in, 226—233, 

Londres, la Cour, et les Provinces d’Angleterre, character of, 537—its 
misrepresentations of the state of England, 545, 546. 

‘Loories, a tribe of wandering gipsies, detestable manners of, 104, 105. 

‘Lunatic Asylums, (County,) recommended, 416. 

M 


‘Macgill, (Thomas,) Account of Tunis, 139—character of the work, 154. 
RR2 Madness, 
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Madness. See Insanity. 

Madhouses, publications on, 385, 386—account of abuses in the York 
Lunatic Asylum, 404—407—detail of abuses in Bethlem, 408, 400 
dreadful state of William Norris, 410—his subsequent treatment, 

' 411—excellent management of the Retreat near York, 412—sugges- 
tions for the treatment of insane persons, 412—417. 

Mahmood, an Afighan chief, placed on the throne of Persia, 262—his 
cruelty and wretched end, 263. 

Mahmood of Ghisni, conquests and power of, 255—dismemberment of 
his empire, 256. 

Mahommedans, pilgrimage of, to Mecca, described, 329—335—indi- 
cations of the decline and fall of Mahommedanism, 336. 

Malcolm, (Sir John,) History of Persia, 236—difficulties of his subject, 
ib.—remarks on his modes of dividing it, 237—excellence of his 
work, ib.—292. See Persia. 

Mant, (Richard,) two Tracts on Regeneration and Conversion, 475. 
See Regeneration. 

Marigny, a royalist chieftain, put to death by Stofflet, 65. 

Morden, (Dr. J.» Clavis Sinica, or Chinese Grammar, 350—singular 
beauty of its typography, 353—his py kus of the Chinese primitives, 
362, 363—specimens of derivatives or formatives, 364, 365—num- 
ber of primitives, 366—origin of the Chinese language, 367—its 
filiation with the Sanskrit, 368—remarks on his grammar, 370. 

Mason, (William,) Works of, 376—brief memoirs of him, %. 377, 378, 
379—estimate of his literary character, 380, 381—difference between 
him and Mr. Gray, 382—character of his elegies and moral epistles, 
383—his epitaphs, 384—notice of his epistles to Sir William Cham- 
bers and Dean Milles, 385—of his English Garden, ib: 386—purity 
of all Mason’s works, 387. 

Mecca, account of the pilgrimage of the Mahommedans to, 323—well 
of Zemzem, ib.—description of the Kaaba, or temple, and ceremo- 
nies there, 325—328—account of the Wahabees entering this city, 
329—state of arts and literature there, $35—population, 2b. 

Medicines, indiscriminate use of, a cause of insanity, 400. 

Methodists, union with, desirable, 228—misrepresented by Bishop 
‘Lavington, 229. 

Military Force of the Persians, present state of, 290, 291. 

Milman, (H.H.) Judicium Regale——Fazio, a Tragedy, 69—general 
observations on the beauties and defects of his style, 70, 71—the 

“subject of his Judicium Regale, 72—extracts from it, 73, 74—plan 
and fable of his Fazio, 75—77—extracts from it, with remarks, 78— 
strictures, 83—85. 

‘Ministers, (French,) observations on, 428—432. 

Moguls, empire of, in Persia, 258. 

Monk. See Euripides. 

Moors, origin of, 163—their manners and customs, 164, 165—treat~ 
ment of the dying and dead, 166, 167—visits to thte tombs of the de- 
ceased, ib.—their superstition, 167, 168—mourning, 177—179—wed- 
dings, 181—state of the Moorish women, 182—their occupations, 
Moostaheds, 
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Moostaheds, or Mahommedan clergy of Persia, influence of, 284, 285. 
Morals, state of, in Persia, 281, 282. : 
Morocco, population of, 156, note—314—anecdotes of some of the 
emperors, 168—172—Mahommedan saintsand sanctuaries there,315. 
Morrison, (Rev. Robert,) dictionary of the Chinese language, 350—im- 
rtance of his work, 371—specimens of it, 372—375—notice of 
is Chinese grammar, 375. 
Muley Ismael, Sultan of Morocco, anecdotes of, 170, 171. 
—— Solyman, Sultan of Morocco, 168. 
-—— Yezid, his brother, anecdotes of the brutal conduct of, 168, 170. 
N.. 
Nadir Kooli Shak, anecdotes of, 109, 110—defeats Ashraff the sove- 
reign of Persia, 264—restores Tahmasp the legitimate sovereign, ib. 
—whom he dethrones and imprisons, 265—and seizes the Persian 
sceptre, 266. 
Napea, (Oloff,) Letters from London, character of, 537. 
National Society for educating the poor, benefits conferred by, 225. , 
Nervous Maladies, prevalence of, a cause of insanity, 398, 399. 
Nharooes, a tribe of Belooches, account of, 90, 91. 
Norris, (William,) a lunatic, cruel treatment of, in Bethlem Hospital, 
408—410, 
Nowell, (Alexander,) extract from the Catechism of, 494. 


P. 

Paintings, (hieroglyphic,) of the Mexicans, observations on, 447. 

Penaike ree, state of, in the time of Charles I. 196—of La 
Vendee, 200. 

Persia, observations on the early history of, 239—and on the inter- 
mixture of fable and fact in it, 240, 241—244—247—the Greek 

_ historians why preferable to Ferdusi, 241—243—the Shah Nameh a 
poem, not a history, 247—the Kaiomurs of the Persians, the same 
person as the Deioces of the Greeks, 249, 250—long continued 
anarchy in Persia, 253—Sassanian dyuasty—reign of Artaxerxes 
Babigan, 254—successful usurpation of Yacoub-ben-Leis, 254, 255 
—Mahmood of Ghisni, his conquests and power, 255—dismember- 
ment of his empire, 256—account of Hussun Subah, founder of 
the sect of the Hussunee, or Assassins, 256, 257—his tenets, ib.— 
annihilation of that sect, 258—empire of the Moguls, in Persia, 258 
—anecdotes of Timour or Tamerlane, 258, 259—dissensions after 
his death, 259—accession of the family of Suffee to the Persian 
throie, 260-—reigns of Ismail, 6.—of Tahmasp, ib.—and of Abbas 
the Great, ib.—his character and magnificence, 261—anecdote of 
his cruelty, ib.—and of his justice, 284, note—misery and punish- 
ment of his declining years, 262—character of his successors, ib. 
—Mahmood placed by the Afighans on the Persian throne, ib.—. 
his detestable cruelty, 263—is dethroned and put to death, 263, 
264—is succeeded by Ashraff, who is defeated by Nadir Kooli, 264 
Shah Tahmasp, son of Sultan Hussein, restored, ib.—defeated by 
the Turks, 265-—dethroned and imprisoned, ib.—Nadir Shah mounts 

the throne, 266—the Afighans found a new kingdom, 267—revolu= 


tions 
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tionsin Persia, .—accession of Kurreem Khan, ib.—his prosperous and 
excellent reign, 268—the throne usurped by Aga Mahomed Khan 
Khujur, 269—anecdotes of his adventures, ib.—invades Georgia, 
270—and Khorassan, ib.— character of Isaak Khan, one of the chief- 
tains of that country, i.—is treated with lenity by Mahomed, 
271—Bokharah invaded by him, ib.—singular character of Be 

Jan, Khan of Bokharah, 271, 272—Persia invaded by Catherine II. 
empress of Russia, 272—accession of the Emperor Paul, who with- 
draws the Russian armies, 273—Aga Mahomed assassinated, 273— 

* accession of the present sovereign, 274—soil, productions and 
climate of Persia, 275—its population, 276—sect of Sooffees, ib.— 
examination of the doctrines of Sooffeism, 277—281—morals and 
falsehood of the Persians, 281, 282—their government, 282—the 
king’s word irrevocable, ib.—difficulty of Persian monarchs con- 
tinuing humane, 283—oppression and cruelty, considered a neces- 
sary feature in the crown and dignity of a king, 283—political 
checks against the wanton abuse of authority, 283—election of 
petty officers, and security of the lower classes, 284—religious checks, 

_ = influence of the Moostaheds or Mahommedan clergy, 284, 285— 
civil checks—the Sherrah, or written law of Mahommed, 285—pro- 
gressive influence of the Urf, or common law of Persia, ib.—Sanc- 
tuaries, why necessary, #.—characters and habits of the wandering 
tribes of Persia, 286, 287—parallel between them and the clans of 
Scotland, 287—manners of the Lowland Persians, 288—anecdote of 
their love of poetry, ib-—state of the arts and sciences in Persia, 289 
—its revenue, 290—military force, 290, 291—dangers, ard proba- 
bilities of success, in an invasion of Persia, 291, 292. . 

Petersburgh, striking approach to, 530, 531. 

Phelipeaux, a republican general, character and death of, 67, 68. 

Pilgrimage of the Mahommedans to Mecca, and its vicinity, account 
of, 323—336—their penance at the mosque of Jerusalem, 344. 

Poaching, the prelude to great crimes, 220, 221. 

Poetic Mirror, or the Living Bards of Great Britain, design and execution 
of, 468, 469—475—imitation of Lord Byron, 470—of Mr. Walter 
Scott, . 471—of Mr. Wordsworth, 472—of Mr. Colridge, 473—of 
Mr. Southey, 474—of Mr. Wilson, wid. 

Poetry, proper objects of, 84, 85—love of, by the Persians, 288. 

Police, (French,) observations on, 426, 427. 

Poor, state of the, at the time of the Reformation, 193, 194—and at 
the commencement of the present reign, 195—state of the French 
peasantry in the time of Charles I. 1 improved system of farmi 
one cause of the diminished comforts of the poor, 197 — iti 
faction another cause, 201—203—ample provisions made for their 
mass the metropolis, 204—design of the Society for Bettering their 
Condition and increasing their Comforts, 1. 205—the poor imposed 
upon by petty shopkeepers, 205, 206—difficulty of cottagers obtain- 
ing land, 207—honourable and benevolent conduct of the Earl of 
Winchelsea, 207, 208—effects of kind treatment upon the poor, 208, 

- 20§-~illustrated by an interesting anecdote, 210, 212—singular 

industry 
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industry of Britton Abbott, 212, 213—and of Joseph Austin, 214, 
215—sudden changes in the situation of the poor to be carefully 
considered, 216—advantages'of Benefit Societies to the poor, 218, 
219—evil consequences of the game laws upon the r, 220, 221, 
222—folly of keeping the poor in ignorance, 
of a society of poor, meeting for mutual improvement, 228—in- 
teresting anecdote of a poor widow, 229—awfal contrast, 229, 230— 
number of uneducated children in London, 226—233—suggestions 
for the further improvement of the condition of the poor, 234, 235. 

Poors’ Rates, rapid increase of, 192. 

Population of Persia, 276. 

Pottinger, (Lieut. Henry,) 7: .rvels in Beloochistan and Sinde, 85—perils of 
the undertaking, 6. 86—boundaries and divisions of Beloochistan, 
86, 87—Brahooick mountains described, 87—mountain torrents the 
best roads, 88—genealogy of the Belooches, 89—the Brahooes, ib. 
—Dehwars or villagers, .—account of the Nharooes, a tribe of 
Belooches, 90—manners and habits of the Belooches, 91—their 
treatment of slaves, 92—dress, t.—manners and character of the 
Brahooes, 93—arrival of Mr. Pottinger and his companion, Captain 
Christie, at Sonmeany, 94—their reception at Bela, 95—escorted by 
a Bezunja chieftain, 96—manners of that tribe, ib.—their pro; 
to Kelat, 97—notice of that city, 98—their reception at Nooshky, 
99—ruins of Parsee buildings, 98—journey of Mr. Pottinger across 
the Red Sandy Desert, 100, 101, 102—description of a subrab, or 
mirage, 103—detestable manners and principles of the Loories, a set 
of wandering sipsies, 104, 105—reception of Mr. Pottinger at 
Huftur, 105, 106—is plundered by the khan of Bunpoor, 106— 
singular hotwell at Bosman, 107—rejoined by a Christie, at 
Ispahan, 16.—boundaries and general appearance of the province of 
Sinde, 108—present state of the port of Kurachee, ib.—ancient and 

nt state of Tatta, the former capital of Sinde, 109—anecdote 
of Nadir Shah, ib. 110—reception of the East India Company’s 
envoy by the ameers of Sinde, ib.—their character, 111—present 
state of Hyderabad, id character of the Sindeans, 110, 111. 

Press, (Chinese,) severe laws regulating, 358, 359, 360. 

—— (French,) liberty of, asserted, 425. 

Priests, massacres of, in La Vendée, 9—deplorable condition and op- 

. pression of, in France, 437, 438. 

Printing, account of the introduction of, into China, 357, 358. 

Prudhomme, (M.) Histoire générale des Erreurs, &c. commises pendant lu 
Révolution Frangaise, 1. 

Prunelle, (M. le Vicomte de,) Mémoires sur la Mendicité, 183. Sez Poor. 

Prussia, (late Queen of,) interesting anecdotes of, 512—515—her. 
exalted character, 516—brutal treatment of, by Buonaparte, 517, 
519—oppression of her subjects by the French, 519, 520—state of 
Prussia, previously to the late campaign, 520, 521. 

Publications, (New,) ‘Lists of, 293—575. 

Puisaye, (M. le Comte Josephe de,) Mémoires de, 1. 

Pyramids of Mexico, notice of, 455, 456. 
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" > Q. 
k Medicines, indiscriminate use of, a cause of insanity, 400. 
ineau, (General,) anecdotes of, 35—placed at the head of the re- 
~ publican army in La Vendée, 36—is driven from Bressuire, 21— 
retreats upon Thouars, which is taken by the Royalists, 36—Queti- 
neau, a prisoner, 7.—is guillotined, 37. 
Quinze Jours 2 Londres, 537. 


Ramadan, a Mahommedan fast, notice of, 311. 

Red Sandy Desert, description of a journey across, 100—102—descrip- 
tion of the subrab or mirage there, 103. 

Red Sea, singular battle of fish in, 338—remarkable fossil bank on its 
shores, 340, 

Regeneration, tracts on, 475—remarks on the temper with which con- 
troversy should be conducted, 476, 477—proof that the doctrine of 
the Church of England, concerning baptism is, that Baptismal R 
neration is Spiritual Regeneration, 478—480—and, that Infant 
Baptism is regarded by the Church as conferring Regeneration simply 
and without reserve, proved, first, from the baptismal office, 481, 482 
—secondly, from the office of Confirmation, 483—the hypothetical 
meaning, in what cases admissible, 484, 485—the serviees of the 
Church herself, in all cases to be first consulted, 486—opinion of 
Bishop Jewel on the doctrine of the Sacraments, 487 —489—opinion 
of Hooker, 489, 490—of Dr. Hammond, #.—of Bishop ‘Taylor and 
Dr. Barrow, 491—remarks on the opinions of divines contemporary 
with the Reformation, 492, 493—extracts frora the Catechisms of 
Nowell and Cranmer, 494—and from the Confessions of the foreign 
Protestant churches, 496, 497—objection against the opinion sup- 
ported in this review, arising from the absence of the signs of rege- 
neration when infants are grown up, considered and obviated, 499— 
501—remarks on the true interpretation of John iii. 5, 502, 503— 

- and on the extended use of the word Regeneration, by some divines, 
504—analogy between circumcision and baptism, 505—in what 
manner this doctrine ought to be practically enforced from the pulpit, 
506—510—concluding observations, 511. 

Revenues of the Persian empire, 290. 

Rose, (Mr.) benefits conferred by, on the poor, 218, 219. 

Rousselin, (Alexander,) . Vie de Hoche, Général des Armées de la 

épublique Frangaise, 1. See Hoche. = 
, (M. A.) Symbolic Illustrations of the History of England, 418 
—specimen of her method, with strictures on the work, 418, 419. 

Russians, slow progress of, in improvements, considered, 532, 533— 

present state of the Russian peneenttys 534. 


Sacraments, opinion of Bishop Jewel on the doctrine of the, 487, 489— 
of Hooker, 489, 490—of Dr. Hammond, ib.—of Bishop Taylor and 
Dr. Barro, 491. 

Saints, (Mahommedan,) account of, 315. ' 

Sanctuaries, why necessary in Persia, 285—of Morocco, notice of, 315. 

Saumur, taken by the Royalist army in La Vendée, 41, 42. 
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Say, (Jean-Baptiste,) on England and the French People, 537. 


, state of, in Persia, 289. 
Scott, (Rev. John,) Inquiry into the effect of Baptism, &c., 475. See 


Scott, (Mr. Walter,) imitation of, 471. 

Scottish Clans and the wandering tribes of Persia, singular coincidence 

Sharpe, (.'B.) Digested Report of the Committee on Madhouses, 

(J. B.) Di rt ittee on 387. 

Shah Nameh. See Ferdusi. 

Sherrah, or Written Law of Mahommed, notice of, 285. 

Sidi Mahomet, sultan of Morocco, anecdotes of, 171, 172. 

a eae: deperate revenge of, against his brother, Sidi Hamet, 174—~ 
176. 

Silliman, (Benjamin,) Travels in England, &c., 537—character of his 
work, 555 —state of ponies in America, 555, 556—and of society 
in Old and New England, 557. : 

Simond,(M.) Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, 537— 
character of his work, 553—whimsical blunders of his, exposed, 554 
—paralle] between the English and French nations, 574. 

Sinde, (province of,) boundaries and general appearance of, 1 
sent state of the port of Kurachee, ib.—ancient and present state of 
Tatta, 109—reception of the East India Company's envoys by the 
Ameers of Sinde, 110—present state of Hyderabad, %.—manners of 
its inhabitants, 111—rapacity of the Ameers of Sinde, ib. 

Slaves, treatment of, in Beloochistan, 92—and in the Barbary States, 
146—148—consequences of theabolition’of slavery in Morocco, 147. 

Smith, (Sir Sidney,) Mémoire sur la Nécessité, 5c. de faire cesser les Pira- 
teries des Etats Barbaresques, 139. 

Society, state of, during the last half century, considered, 191—improve- 
ment in the higher c , 1b. 192—causes of distress among the 
santry, ib.—state of society among the poor in England, 193—196. 

Society for Bettering the Condition and Increasing theComforts of the Poor, 
its design and beneficial efforts, 205—interesting extracts and facts 
rv their Reports, 207—-215—wisdom of the Society’s proceedings, 
2106. 

Sooffees, a philosophical sect in Persia, 276—examination of their prin- 
ciples, 277—281. 

Sorbiére, (M.) his account of the English, exposed by Bishop Sprat, 


539. 
Southey, (Mr.) imitation of, 474. 
Stockholm, picturesque approach of, 523. 
 Stofflet, appointed general of the Royalist a in La Vendée, 65— 
taken by the Republicans and put to death, 66. 
Stoning the Devil, ceremony of, 330, 331. ; 
Suffee, family of, placed on the Persian throne, 260—reigns of Ismail, 
+b.—of Tahmasp, ib.—and of Abbas the Great, tb.—his character and 
magnificence, 261—anecdote of his cruelty, ib.—and obedience to 
the law, 284, note—misery of his declining years, 262—character of 
his successors, ib. 
VOL. XV. NO. XXX. ss Sweden, 
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Sweden, estimate of the character of the Crown Prince of, 524, 525— 
services conferred on Sweden by him, 525—extraordinary vision of 
King Charles XI., 526, 527. ‘ 


Tahmasp, sovereign of Persia, reign of, 260—son of Sultan Hussein, 
laced on the throne of Persia by Nadir Shah, 264—defeated by the 
Turks, 265—dethroned and imprisoned, ib. 
Tamerlane, or Timour, anecdotes of, 258, 259—dissensions after his 
death, 259. 
iers, sieges of, by the Portugueze, 301—ceded to King Charles I. 
of England, 302—dismantled by the English, and rebuilt by the 
Moors, #b.—present state of its port, 304—adininistration of justice, 
ib.—food of the inhabitants, 6. 305—-treatment of the Jews there, 
305, 306. . 
Tatta, the ancient capital of Sinde, former and present state of, 109. 
Taylor, (Bishop,) opinions of, on the doctrine of the Sacraments, 491. 
Tragedies of Euripides, defects of, considered, 112—116. 
anecdotes of the beys of, 172—176. 
Tuke, (Samuel,) on Lunatic Asylums, 388—recommendation of his work, 
and the treatment pursued by him, 412. 
Tully, (Richard,) Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence at Tripoli, 139— 
his intimacy with the bey, 152. ° 
Tunis, character of the reigning bey of, 172, 173—state of the women 
there, 181—singular custom of fattening them for marriage, 182. 
‘Turreau, (Général,) Mémoires pour servir aU Histoire de la Guerre de la 
' Vendée, 1—appointed to the command of the Republican arm 
in La Vendée, 61—defeats the Royalists at Mans, ib. 62—his illi 
reflection on M. D’Elbée, 64. 


Orf, or Common Law of Persia, notice of 285. 


Vendée, (La,) topographical sketch of the department of, 5, 6—charac- 
ters and manners of the Vendeans, 7, 8—their circumstances and 
sentiments at the commencement of the French Revolution, 8— 
massacres of the priests and their congregations, 9—causes of the 
insurrection there, 11—characters of its principal leaders—M. La 
RocheJaquelein,10—Jaques Cathelineau,12—M.Gigot d’Elbée,13— 
M. de Bonchamp, 14—Gaston, i6.—Charette, 14—17—massacre of 
royalists in Bressuire, 21—the republicans defeated at Aubiers, 23— 
and at Bressuire, 24—description of the royalist army, #.—their 
numbers, 26—and leaders, 27—measures pursued by the republican 
government, 25—mode of raising and provisioning the royalist army, 
29—account of their ae and tactics, 30, 31, 32—anecdotes of 
their superstition, 33—character and number of the republican 
forces, 34, 35—notice of General Quetineau, 35—he is driven from 
Bressuire, and retreats to Thouars, 21—36—Thouars taken, and Que- 
tineau a prisoner to the royalists, 36—reverses of the royalists, 33— 
the republicans defeated at the battle of Fontenay, 39, 40—extraor- 
dinary measures taken by the Republic, 414—their forces again de- 
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feated, ib.—lenity of the royalists to their prisoners, 40—42—reverse 


of the royalists at Nantes, 43, 44—they defeat the republican Gene- 
ral Westermann, 45, 46—tle republicans again defeated at Vihiers, 
46—detestable cruelties practised by the republican government, 48, 
49—51—number of persons massacred during the revolution, 50— 
unsuccessful attempt of the royalists to bring over the army at Mentz, 
51—final defeat of the royalists in La Vendée, 53—they cross the 
Loire and enter Bretagne, 55—causes of their subsequent failures, 
56—58—defeated at Dol, 59—defeated at Mans, by General Tur- 
reau, 61—termination of the war in La Vendée, 67. 


Volcanoes of the kingdom of Quito, notice of, 459—462—volcanitoes, . 


or air-volcanoes, of ‘Turbaco, 467. 


Wahabees, enter Mecca, 329—Ali Bey plundered by them, 338. 

Wealth of Nations, how to be estimated, 189—rapid increase of, pro- 
ductive of pressure of distress on the peasantry, 192, 193. 

Webster, (J.Wedderburne,) Waterloo and other Poems, 345—remarks on 
the mechanical structure of the verses, 34.3,-346—curious specimens, 
with remarks, 347—350. 

Weyland, (John, Esq.) on the Principles of Population, 183—important 
observations of, on the Game Laws, 220—222. 

Wilson, (Mr.) imitation of, 474. ° 

Winchelsea, (Earl of,) honourable and benevolent conduct of, to the 
cottagers on his estates, 207, 208. 

Wives, number of, allowed to the Moslems, 182. 

Women, Arab, state of, 161—condition and occupations of the Moorish 
women, 180, 181—treatment of women at Tunis, 181—fattened there, 
for marriage, 182. 

Wordsworth, (Mr.) imitation of, 472, 473. 

World, state of, not so bad as — 187, 188. 


Yacoub-ben- Leis, successful usurpation of the Persian throne by, 254, 
255. 
York Lunatic Asylum, detail of abuses in, 404—407. 
Z 


Zemzem, the Holy Well at Mecca, account of, 323 —character of the 
Chief of the Well, 324, 
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